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PsYCHIATRY ITSELF. 


By EARL D. BOND, M.D., Puivapetpuia, Pa. 


It is, perhaps, the presence of guests among us that has suggested 
to me the subject, Psychiatry Itself. In other countries there is ne 
doubt about the importance of that central psychiatry which is asso- 
ciated with large hospitals. But in the United States there is some 
uncertainty. The young physician choosing a specialty is attracted 
by child guidance, mental hygiene in school or college, psycho- 
analysis, private psychiatric practise, or work in an out-patient 
mental clinic. Into these fields I am being drawn myself and so 
am in a position to criticize them gracefully. But in the very act 
of turning away from hospital patients, I find myself realizing as 
never before their importance—the unrivalled opportunities which 
they present for studying human nature for any purpose whatever. 
It is with a grateful sense of security that I know that my position 
in this matter is supported by the views of the five Presidents 
under whom I have served as an officer of this Association, and 
by those who control the granting of fellowships in psychiatry in 
this country. I have to notice, however, in the less experienced, a 
tendency to kick over the ladder by which many have climbed—a 
certain condescension toward the work which is carried on with 
committee hospital patients. 

I present, then, an apologia for the common or hospital psy- 
chiatrist—an argument for giving him a central place in the psychi- 
atric scheme of things, and a plea that scientific day dreams be 
often checked by the facts which the hospital physician has in 
his possession. In doing this, I make use of illustrations from the 
363 admissions to the Pennsylvania Hospital in one year, about 


*Delivered at the eighty-sixth annual meeting of The American Psy- 
chiatric Association, Washington, D. C., May 6, 7, 8, 9, 1930. 
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the number of mental patients annually received into many moder- 
ate sized hospitals throughout the country, but of course a small 
part of the total number treated. These patients, of course, were 
studied and classified (I am glad to say that many were left “ un- 
diagnosed ’’) ; they were treated. In the year there were endless 
practical psychiatric problems and solutions: chances for observa- 
tions which would tax any scientist’s ability: results that would 
be satisfactory in any field of medicine. All this and more goes 
without saying. But suppose any physician were planning to enter 
the field of child guidance, psycho-analysis, mental hygiene, what 
sort of preparation could he get from these same patients? While 
this answer also goes without saying, I am going to say it. 

Let me begin with one of the admissions, a generous boy, happy 
but rather fearful in his disposition—a good moral boy who never 
married. He got on well until the age of 34 where there was a 
sharp change and he became seclusive, over-religious, and said that 
the devil was after him to punish him for his sins. 

What made this change? Did his fears, his feeling of guilt, 
become unbearable? It took little clinical and laboratory examina- 
tion to find that the change was brought about by the brain lesions 
of general paralysis. 

Throughout child guidance, college mental hygiene, come these 
changes in the direction of a life. It seems to me the physician’s 
opinion about such turning points is insecure unless he brings to 
their study a rich experience of those character defects which are 
found in the total picture of the organic brain diseases. 

Let us turn next to a study of the influences which mould child- 
hood as they are seen in adult patients with alcoholic psychoses. 
One of these is an attractive society girl, petted and spoiled partly 
because she was supposed to have “ weak lungs.” The second is a 
clubman of 56, who was spoiled partly because doctors insisted 
that he had a “ weak spot in his lung ” and “ a weak heart.””» When 
this boy entered college, doctors’ advice kept him out of athletics 
and in dissipation. It is most instructive that this particular weak 
lung and heart have survived in good condition the drinking of 
good and bad whiskey to enormous amounts each day for 38 years, 
whether one regards this as a triumph for the whiskey or for the 
heart. 
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And we may turn directly to a study in adults of such pediatric 
problems as eating habits or oral hygiene. We find a dozen cases 
where one of the outstanding characteristics of the personality 
before any psychosis began was an unusual fussiness about and 
rejection of food. And in most of these food faddists are also 
such childish things as fussiness about dress, temper tantrums, 
girl shyness. Here follows a collection of mouth habits with 
thoughts about the mouth as expressed by grown-up patients. 

The first man had a neurasthenic mother who never gave him 
proper food. He became a brave young man who was doing well 
at the Naval Academy until he began to devote all of his time 
to nail-biting, the study of his food and of his clothes. 

A second young man lived on salads and chicken only ; he slept 
with his mother “to protect her.” 

A third man lived on salads and saltine crackers and scrubbed 
his teeth until his gums were sore. 

A fourth man was discovered shooting air through his lips “ to 
make himself cleaner.” 

A woman swallowed her wedding ring. 

And here are the remarks of two young men. “I am going 
to cut my mother up into little pieces and eat her.” “I produce 
and create food by thought processes.” 

One of the men and one of the women seem to have had their 
lives centered about their gastro-intestinal tracts for 48 and 36 
years, respectively. The woman, sickly and pampered all her life, 
never without a digestive disturbance as a child, wanted to be a 
missionary but was prevented by typhoid fever, of all diseases; 
now she has nausea which interferes with all her plans. The man, 
“morally perfect,” has never been free from worry about a chronic 
diarrhea and anal distress. 

And though I plan not to stop long at any point along this 
survey, I must ask you to notice that out of one year’s casually 
selected admissions of men, there were five striking results of the 
organic sexual inferiority which is so important a problem in boys. 
In one case the young man is six feet tall but thinks that he must 
grow taller and larger before he can take a job. In two cases of 
hypospadias, there were these sequences. One young man heard 
voices which ordered him about and began to pull his strength 
away. He wanted to become a hero, a Lindbergh, a Knight of 
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the Holy Grail. He recovered. The other at 21 was upset by his 
mother’s leaving him for a vacation ; he gave up his work; wanted 
to be a captain or a doctor; admired strong brown men; said that 
electricity controlled his thoughts. This was the man who wanted 
to cut his mother up and devour her. He recovered. 

Simple examples of the working out in adults of the inferiority 
feelings of childhood come by the dozen. I give only an apotheosis 
of inferiority feelings in which the voices of three patients are 
heard. “ I am the God of Sex. I live forever. They scoffed the In- 
ferior; they did not know that the Inferior would become the 
Creator of All, the focussing point of all plans of salvation, of all 
Utopias. I’ll make you a Creator also ; but you must always worship 
Me, the Superior.” 

In the cases of two remarkably intelligent young men we have 
a chance to estimate the result of a mother’s refusal to let a son 
grow away from her. At 19 one, on the honor roll in high school 
and a good football player, was accustomed to being fondled on 
the lap of his mother, who drove away any girl who looked at 
him. Apparently his “thoughts ” about girls shoved him into the 
schizophrenia for which he came to the hospital. The other man, 
able and successful in professional work after graduation from 
college, cheerful, optimistic, considerate, sociable, had a mother 
“so close” that he never could go far in love making. His mother 
opposed women and marriage for him and his doubts in this one 
direction have driven him to introspection, “ mind training,” sex 
worries, suspiciousness and paranoid schizophrenia. 

In a last example I give a picture of the unconscious at work in 
a situation far removed from the psycho-analytic one. Here are 
the thoughts of a patient occupied only with her own inner needs, 
undisturbed by having many persons or no one in the room, by 
having the door open or shut, unable even to recognize those about 
her. She says—“ Here is the Manship—in the submarine—I took 
a big jump back to childhood—my mother must have suffered as 
I did—up in some high place and water all around in the bottom 
of the ship—if I had to live over my own mother’s life—and find 
out everything—I want to go back and be young—I probably was 
the real twin and so I died.” 

And in the chronic mental patients we sometimes have not only 
sub-conscious ideas brought to the surface but what might be called 
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sub-conscious behavior—the hints at that universal language and 
behavior that help to explain the unknown and powerful under- 
currents in the lives of all of us. 

I forbear to give examples of those other familiar mechanisms 
with which child guidance constantly deals. It is with some re- 
luctance that I do forbear, because in these adult patients are found 
such remarkable results of the tendencies which are being com- 
bated in work with children—the tentative danger has often be- 
come a finality. Water has frozen into ice. As one patient says, 
“T stopped my day dreaming on a certain day; since that day I 
have been receiving authentic messages from the Divine.” 

But no one who knew about the day-dreaming could have pre- 
dicted that at a certain point delusions would come. One can have 
only general ideas as one looks forward to a possible psychosis: 
one can have specific information only by reading backward. Just 
so with the stock market, with marriage, with the building up of 
a business. 

There are other reasons which make hospital psychiatry a safe 
reliance in mental hygiene work. I doubt if there is any other 
psychiatry which brings out and incorporates into one’s thinking 
those disease curves which Kraepelin plotted. In the manic-depres- 
sive psychoses, in schizophrenia, there are general truths which 
the psychiatrist who deals only with individuals, with special in- 
stances, with interesting accompaniments and distractions, is apt 
to forget. After listening to the fascinating papers presented to the 
Association for Research in Nervous and Mental Diseases a few 
years ago, psychiatrists from many large hospitals went back to- 
ward their services persuaded that there was no such thing as 
dementia preecox—but when they got home there were the dementia 
precox patients waiting for them. The appreciation of the often 
overwhelming importance of the great swings of mood in mental 
diseases comes from seeing many patients and, usually, only from 
accepting a responsibility taking service in a mental hospital. A 
visitor, a casual or interested observer, never gets into one im- 
portant relationship—that of a sharing of responsibility with the 
patient. The assumption of responsibility by the physician has 
drawbacks but without it something of value disappears. For dec- 
ades there have been proposals of the sort—‘ You hold the patient 
and I’ll treat him.” This arrangement is not workable, in the long 
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run. When one gives advice to a psychotic patient, when one knows 
that for some time in the future one is going to stand with that 
patient, to assume whatever mistakes the patient makes, one realizes 
as in no other way the need for sharing that patient’s thoughts, 
and for methods of controlling clinical experiments. 

At last year’s meeting of this Association I heard papers on the 
highly individualized treatment of schizophrenic patients in private 
practise. They had so much influence that they determined me to y 
put into my own hospital special experimental methods by which f 
a certain selected part of the nursing and medical staff could con- 
centrate on one patient. But in this group of cases there are at : 
least two which defied our admittedly feeble attempts at indi- 
vidualization but which ended in recovery as soon as they were | 
transferred to a public hospital where they received only group 
treatment. 

Now in getting examples I have used only 25 cases of patients 
admitted during the one year 1927. The other admitted patients 
were just as interesting—in fact the most involved and informative 
cases were too long to be used as illustrations. But there were as 
many patients left over from the previous year as were admitted ; : 
there were out-patients ; there were chances to see cases through 
the eyes of other physicians. 

The psychiatry which is practised in a mental hospital is valuable 
in itself—I wonder if its results are not as satisfactory as those 
anywhere in medicine. But it is valuable also for the light which 
it can throw on other fields. It often deals with clear cut finalities : 


which make more understandable the tentative assumptions in other 
psychiatric work. It is full of results: child guidance is full 
of causes. It can study the unconscious mind by a method all its 
own. And after all most of what we know about mental health 
has been taught to us by adult patients with mental disease. 

A distinguished Philadelphian was able to establish a university 
by showing that the greatest opportunities were to be found in 
one’s own yard, in one’s own commonplace work. But these oppor- 
tunities were not found by the commonplace person. So, if com- 
monplace men go into large mental hospitals, they will find few 
treasures. If men of vision go there, the hospitals will contribute 
help immeasurably to psycho-analysis, to child guidance, to mental 
hygiene, and to every-day life. 
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FAMILY LIFE AND THE FULFILLMENT OF 
PERSONALITY.* 


By HORNELL HART, 
Professor of Social Economy, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Autocratic Parenthood.—Parents in Puritan New England ap- 
plied a very emphatic policy in child-rearing. Children were to obey 
their parents in the Lord. The divinely sanctioned behavior pattern 
was to be communicated through the father, and woe be to the child 
who defied the law thus laid down! In recent decades religious 
support for parental absolutism has ebbed. The scientific move- 
ment symbolized by Darwin has weakened the power of Biblical 
dogma and of authoritative sanctions. Yet the Puritan parental 
pattern still lingers. Many fathers and mothers cling to the belief 
that they are in duty bound to impose, by violence if necessary, 
their own conceptions of good behavior upon their children. Others 
merely rationalize their own impatience and ill temper under the 
guise of parental discipline. Still others do not bother with excuses, 
but allow free course to the irritation and anger roused by the 
inconvenient behavior of their offspring. 

Anarchistic Parenthood.—Against this coercive discipline a ris- 
ing protest has been gathering. Our American mores are built 
upon Puritanism, but our revolutionary Declaration of Indepen- 
dence declared its allegiance to the cult of freedom. Arising in 
France, the slogan of liberty had spread throughout our civilization 
in rebellion against all dogma, whether Catholic, Puritan, philo- 
sophical, political or economic. The true spirit of the Victorian 
epoch was not embodied in the rigid moral codes inherited from 
the Puritans. Rather it was the spirit of laissez faire, of individu- 
alism, and of scepticism. In intellectual fields this movement of 
rebellion has definitely passed its zenith. It is being replaced rapidly 
by the constructive and openminded spirit of science. But in family 
relations the demand for liberty is still rising toward high tide. 


* Delivered before The American Psychiatric Association and the Inter- 
national Congress on Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C., May 7, 1930, 
being The Annual Address before The American Psychiatric Association. 
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Parents debate the question whether children should ever be pun- 
ished, or ever be required to do anything against their free choice. 
Children do not debate the problem—they take their independence 
for granted. Schools spring up consecrated to the new dogma 
of freedom: there are to be no set curriculum, no requirements, 
no direction—only the provision of materials from which the 
children are to choose freely the activities which appeal to their 
interests. 

Yet—spite of the widespread vogue of liberty—increasing num- 
bers of thoughtful observers are pointing out that mere elimination 
of restraints is failing to produce fulfillment of personality. The 
child turned wholly loose by his parents grows up so often into 
an intolerable pest, disliked and avoided by others and miserable 
himself, that many modern parents are searching and experiment- 
ing toward sounder solutions. The child left wholly unguided in 
school demonstrates usually the fact that he is not competent to 
direct his own education. We must seek beyond mere release if 
we would find the conditions under which family life will achieve 
fulfillment of personality for its members. 

Richness of Experience Should Be the Foundation of Morality.— 
What is the goal? What are we after? What is the meaning of 
“ fulfillment of personality”? Let us disavow, frankly and em- 
phatically, some of the old conceptions. Morality for its own sake 
has no claim upon us. Orderliness, obedience, conformity, chas- 
tity, and monogamy are valid social ideals only if they promote 
deeper and more vital values—only if they serve to bring person- 
alities into blossom, only if they call out to the full the possibilities 
of the self, only if they make for rich, intense, growing, creative 
experience. Morality must be a means, not an end. 

This ideal requires first of all that the parent, the teacher, and 
the social worker shall gain insight into the possibilities of each 
child. Is Bob, who tinkers defiantly with the automobile, really a 
potential engineer, inventor, or mechanic? Or is his alleged interest 
in the car merely a mechanism to escape drudgery? Is Gladys, 
who so hates algebra, cut out really to be a cook? Is Edwin, who 
sulks so persistently over his theme writing, capable of exquisite 
experiences if he were encouraged to understand music better? Are 
the bitter wranglings between Fred and Mabel symptoms of a 
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strong interest in each other which might, under wise encourage- 
ment, turn into a memorable friendship? 

But insight is only half achieved if one fails to learn how to 
use it. Fulfillment of personality requires that the deepest and 
fullest possibilities of the child shall be (1) stimulated; (2) re- 
leased; (3) facilitated; and (4) integrated. 

1. Rousing Dormant Possibilities—Children are usually una- 
ware of their own best possibilities. How is the child to discover 
that he would like being an architect, or that producing puppet 
shows is fascinating, or that mathematics is one of the great keys 
to intellectual power, or that becoming a parent can be a source 
of life’s richest experience? Mere freedom leaves such discoveries 
to accident. As a result the potential architect is apt to sell bonds 
or deliver groceries, the potential puppet showman spends his time 
shooting craps, the potential engineer fails in his examinations 
because he was too absorbed in figuring batting averages, and the 
potential parent may be sidetracked by some emotional accident 
into homosexuality, or may get tangled up in the process of parent- 
hood and never discover its rich possibilities. Wise stimulation, 
helping the individual to discover new interests, letting him ex- 
perience the dynamic effects of suffering natural consequences, 
bringing to his aid the insight gained from scientific tests of his 
capacities—such services are prime obligations of parents and 
teachers, 

2. Releasing Obstructed Purposes.—The healthy aspirations and 
strivings of the child are frequently thwarted. Often the blockage 
is due to the stubborn insistence of the parent on purposes incon- 
sistent with those of the child—upon perfect quiet and orderliness 
at home, upon gratifying vicariously through the child some pa- 
rental emotional need, or the like. Rigid curriculums and obsolete 
college entrance requirements provide other obstacles. Absolute 
freedom does not in itself provide an adequate program for fulfill- 
ment of personality, but no adequate program can be built except 
on foundations of freedom. 

3. Facilitation Not mere removal of obstacles will suffice ; there 
must be positive provision of the tools, the equipment, and the 
opportunities needed for fulfillment of personality. 

4. Integration.—All of these three achievements will be bootless 
if the individual is left with stimulated and facilitated purposes 
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which are in conflict with himself, or in conflict with society. Crude 
as the Puritan ideal of parenthood now seems to us, it had the 
great merit of seeking for the adjustment of purposes with per- 
sonal and social standards. But true integration can be reached 
only through facilitation, not through coercion. Instead of pres- 
sures to force good behavior, the child needs more often to be aided 
in winning its own understanding of the problems it confronts. 
The parent or teacher ceases to be a policeman and becomes a 
confidant and ally. The child chooses wisely, not because it fears 
punishment, but because it has discovered inherent reasons for 
courtesy, system, and self-discipline, and because of loyalty to a 
sympathetic and understanding counsellor. 


FULFILLMENT OF PERSONALITY IN RELATION TO 
SEXUAL FUNCTIONING. 


Such ideals as stimulation, release, facilitation and integration 
of purpose fit readily with the best current conceptions of child 
rearing. But do we dare to apply them in the field of sex behavior? 
Suppose that Jane insists upon extensive and intensive petting 
parties. Suppose that Fred proclaims his intentions of discovering 
all about sex by the experimental method. Suppose that a husband 
insists upon “ emotional vacations ” from his wife, or a wife from 
her husband. Do we dare to apply to such problems the criterion 
of fulfillment of personality ? 

Yes, we do—provided that sexual functioning is woven crea- 
tively into the fulfillment of the whole personality ; we do, provided 
that integration, both personal and social, is achieved. The question 
before us, as psychiatrists, as social workers, and as students of 
mental hygiene, is “ How can we aid people who seek fulfillment 
of personality to establish in their own lives those patterns of 
sexual behavior which will bring to them and to their associates 
the fullest and richest experience?” 

Puritanical Monogamy and Soviet Libertinism—The answer 
to this question is one of the most urgent needs of our civilization 
today. There is plenty of discussion of the problem, but in the 
clamour two sets of advocates who speak the loudest are both dis- 
qualified because their thinking on the subject is patently wishful 
instead of scientific. The first group is made up of the people 
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who are dogmatically committed to the establishment of puritanical 
monogamy. Their pronouncements are disregarded by many sin- 
cere seekers because no one-sided and bigoted solution can com- 
mand their allegiance. Equally biased are the recommendations 
of another group of agitators who, rebelling themselves against 
sexual restraints, are offering rationalizations of their own crav- 
ings, without daring or being able to examine dispassionately the 
results of the behavior patterns which they advocate. We, as 
social scientists must seek, not to prove a case but to discover the 
truth, whatever it is. 

Monogamy probably became more pervasive in 19th century 
America than it had ever been before in the history of human 
marriage. Not among primitive peoples, not in ancient patriarchal 
civilizations, not in medieval chivalry and not in modern Europe 
has the insistence upon exclusive sexual relations with one partner 
for life been more widely avowed; not in any of those periods 
have the violations of the monogamistic code been fewer. Puritan- 
ism has sought to enforce monogamy by coercion. Threats of hell- 
fire, stringent legislation, physical punishment of sex deviations 
in children, ostracism of women sex offenders, and other forms 
of physical and psychological violence have been used in the attempt 
to compel morality. 

During the past few decades, however, the cult of freedom has 
made immense inroads in sex relations. Proof of this fact is hard 
to secure, but evidence from a wide variety of sources points over- 
whelmingly toward the reality of the turn in the tide from mo- 
nogamy toward more promiscuous relationships. Soviet Russia has 
set up freedom in love as an avowed ideal; the rest of Euro- 
American civilization is dotted with social circles in which experi- 
ments with Soviet sex mores are being tried. 

How has this surge toward sex freedom affected the fulfillment 
of personality? Broadway successes, best selling novels, and the 
tabloid newspapers have been busily reporting the outcome of 
experimental departures from monogamy. The testimony of writers 
who have themselves been leaders in the movement for sexual 
liberty seems emphatic: the rebellion is failing in proportion as 
it succeeds. Mere freedom is bitterly disappointing as a road to 
richness of life. Disillusionment, not fulfillment of personality, is 
the typical outcome of the mere casting off of repressions and 
taboos. 
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THE CAUSES FOR FAILURES IN SEX EXPERIMENTS. 


Why these failures? Can we identify the causes so that we 
may know how to aid our children, our clients—and ourselves— 
in the search for richness of experience in relation to sexual life? 
Study of concrete-instances suggests that five groups of causes are 
responsible for the wreckage produced by the modern sex revolt: 
(1) Physical disaster; (2) conflicts between mores; (3) conflicts 
between cravings for adventurous variety and for permanence, 
security, and growth ; (4) loss of integrity ; and (5) the destructive 
effects of unintegrated impulse. 

1. The Incompleteness of Our Control Over Venereal Disease 
and Pregnancy.—Advocates of freer sexual relations act on the 
assumption that physical dangers from promiscuity have been con- 
quered by science. It is true that science has developed methods 
which, if applied systematically, coolly, intelligently, and without 
any lapses or accidents, prevent syphilis, gonorrhea and illegitimacy. 
But sexual adventures are not carried out coolly, intelligently, and 
with complete self-control. The number of unintended babies in 
the families of professional men and women, the number of abor- 
tions and illegitimate births among college and business women, 
and the number of intelligent and otherwise normal individuals 
who seek treatment for venereal disease, indicate the incomplete- 
ness of our mastery of the merely physical aspects of sex relations. 

2. Mental Conflict from Clashes Between Puritanical and Liber- 
tine Sex Codes—A young women has been brought up from child- 
hood in a strongly religious atmosphere. The people whom she 
loves regard with abhorrence the slightest lapse from sex conven- 
tionality. She has come to think of “ fallen women ” with aversion 
and fear. If this girl is seduced she is certain to suffer excruciating 
feelings of guilt and abasement because of the inconsistency between 
her sexual lapse and the fundamental fabric of her personality. 

Not only those who cling to religious traditions suffer thus. Per- 
haps the most telling testimony as to the torturing mental conflict 
resulting from attempts to attain freedom is that given by one of 
the most outstanding advocates of greater sexual liberty. Dora 
(Mrs. Bertrand) Russell testifies : 


Even those who repudiate the Christian synthesis and imagine themselves 
free of all prejudice, are a mass of tormenting inhibitions, doubts, and incon- 
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sistencies when they approach sex. Their imaginations remain filled with 
false notions of restraint and refinement; they break free and alternate 
between coarseness and self-pitying disgust. 

The emotional complexes resulting from such ruptures of living 
ideals are apt to have extremely serious consequences in the social 
and psychological life of the one who suffers from them. She 
may retire into herself and become shy and recessive. She may 
adopt a cynical attitude toward men and fail to achieve normal 
marriage. She may compensate by pathological penances. She may 
“ rationalize ” by adopting an irrational philosophy. She may rush 
headlong into excesses in a blind attempt to justify her first break. 
Disintegration of her professional, social and family relations and 
of her personality is likely to result. 

Mental conflict as a result of clashes between inconsistent sets 
of sex mores may appear in those who maintain Puritan standards 
as well as in those who lapse into libertinism. In certain social 
circles the girl who refuses to pet has been made to feel the pressure 
of social disapproval: she has been told that she is not a good 
sport ; she has been laughed at or avoided. It is even reported that 
groups exist in some universities where the girl who has remained 
a virgin develops a definite inferiority complex because of her 
failure to achieve the status of deflowered sophistication. 

The remedy offered by Mrs. Russell and by other advocates of 
less trammelled sex life is that the individual reeducate himself with 
respect to sexual mores. They urge getting rid of inhibitions, 
throwing off taboos, and gaining independence of personality. A 
considerable number of genuinely conscientious young people feel 
called to become missionaries of this liberty—to educate others 
into the unleashed life of sex. But in actual practice this program 
encounters difficulties. 

Fulfillment of personality must be attained, not under ideal con- 
ditions, but in life as it actually is. Puritanism, in various degrees 
of modification, is widely prevalent in our civilization. It can no 
more be neglected in formulating a program for one’s personal 
mental hygiene than can measles in formulating programs for 
public health. 

Moreover, it is not merely the possibly conservative mores of 
the partner that the sex adventurer must take into account; valu- 
ations by one’s whole social environment must inevitably be grap- 
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pled with. What one’s friends, children, employers and clients 
regard as admirable, beautiful and splendid, or vile, outrageous 
and intolerable, affects inescapably the fulfillment or the wrecking 
of one’s own personality. The wife of the sexual adventurer, in 
an average social environment, feels constantly on the verge of 
an abysm of disaster. Will her husband become infatuated with 
some other woman and abandon her and the children? Will her 
sons and daughters discover that their father has committed acts 
which they have learned to regard as treacherous and hideous? 
Will the resulting wound in their personalities interfere with their 
own life fulfillment? Will a scandal deprive the husband of his 
position and the children of support? Will a venereal disease be 
brought into the home? The woman living under the strain of 
such menaces—whether imagined or real—becomes moody, irrita- 
ble, and suspicious. She fears to make women friends lest her 
husband make love to them. She shrinks from social life with him 
lest it collapse around them in disaster. She imagines gossip, and 
sinks under the sense of her own failure to hold a supreme place 
in her husband’s life. 

If the husband is monogamous and the wife an adventuress, the 
suffering will be much the same. 

Whatever one’s opinion as to the ultimate soundness or unsound- 
ness of monogamistic mores, they are a fact in Euro-American 
culture. No extensive web of social relations wholly escapes them. 
Fulfillment of personality can be attained only on the basis of 
creative integration with this cultural environment. 

3. Sex Thrills Versus Growing Love.—The third great cause 
of failures in attempts to break away from monogamy is the con- 
flict between the desire of normal personalities for the thrill of 
adventurous experience and the need for retaining and building 
up into a permanent and growing structure the personal relations 
through which one has found emotional satisfaction. Both the 
need for a permanent mate and the craving for sexual variety are 
inherent in the fundamental nature of human personality. 

Facing frankly the physical and socio-psychological dangers just 
discussed, it is possible for pioneering youth to say: “ Neverthe- 
less, Puritanism is intolerable; freedom must be the goal of the 
future ; we will be trail-breakers even though we suffer martyrdom 
for it.” If such a revolution should succeed, our civilization might 
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win through a long period of psychological and social disintegra- 
tion, and might perhaps assimilate ultimately the sex mores of 
the Soviets. But. even if this were attained it would solve only the 
culture-conflict aspect of the problem and leave still the deeper 
problem of the clash biologically inherent in the nature of human 
personality. 

A year ago a play called “ Gypsy” was a Broadway success. 
It depicted a group of young people who had long since tossed aside 
the shackles of Puritanism. Mrs. Grundy was not only dead, but un- 
remembered. The heroine was a high-spirited girl who kept falling 
in love with successive men. Her loves led to tragedy, not because 
of any sense of violated taboos or clashing cultures, but because 
both she and her lovers needed so desperately to achieve a perma- 
nent love relationship, on which they could build lasting values of 
comradeship and joint achievement. That play was not fantasy ; 
it typified the sex problem lying beyond moral freedom—the prob- 
lem which is inescapable as long as we remain human. 

4. The Loss of Integrity —The preceding three causes of disas- 
ter bring in their train the fourth. In our civilization as it is, 
unconventional sex behavior cannot be practiced frankly. The man 
or woman who engages in illicit relations is practically forced to 
construct a fabric of lies. His insincerity and the knowledge that 
at any time this false structure may collapse and bring his life 
crashing down about him brings mental conflict. The discovery 
of his falsehoods destroys that confidence on which creative social 
relations depend. Mental and social dissociation are the results. 

5. The Wrecking Power of Passion—The fourth source of 
disaster in the quest of sexual fulfillment is the impossibility of 
keeping higher values vivid when swept by sex passion, unless 
one is supported by a deeply-rooted code. Thousands of idealistic 
sex experimenters avow the crucial importance of reverence for 
the personalities of those involved in their adventures. They will 
not seduce a girl who cannot accept the new moral code with all 
her heart. They will take no chances of impregnating her. They 
will never betray a friend or hurt a husband or wife. But illicit 
sex affairs refuse to be conducted calmly and with steady loyalty 
to the deepest values of one’s own personality and of one’s mate. 
Resolutions melt away. Rationalizations becloud one’s vision. The 
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gambling impulse breaks down caution. One awakes to a dismayed 
recognition that one is inconsistent, unstable, self-betraying and 
a menace to one’s comrades. 


SCIENCE AND THE SEXUAL MORALITY OF THE FUTURE. 


Where, then, shall one find that firmly grounded code of conduct 
which will stay steady under the pressure of passion? Dogmatic 
religion may provide a prop for a rapidly diminishing fraction 
of the population, but the day of such magical aids to morality 
is rapidly passing. A deeply spiritual religious faith, consistent 
with science, will provide moral reinforcement for increasing num- 
bers. Others will remain inertly supported by the uncriticized con- 
ventions of the group of which they are a part. But we must seek 
for a solution that will make possible rich and splendid life for 
the thinking men and women who are building the mores of the 
future, and for the sufferers who have been crushed in the clash 
between cultures or between deep-seated needs. Toward building 
such solutions we may lay down the following principles. 

1. The spirit of science affords a far sounder and more perma- 
nent support for a valid code of sex than the superstitious dread 
of dogma. Character must be built on foundations not subject to 
upheaval in the moods of the individual. The findings of dis- 
passionate research into sex problems can give the honest seeker 
a basis for action which stands independent of his personal fluctu- 
ations. But the science which is to serve this purpose must not 
be disguised propaganda. It must not be wishful. It must face 
fearlessly all sides of the questions involved. The psychiatrists, the 
students of mental hygiene and the social workers who are daily 
confronting the unvarnished facts of sex adjustment and malad- 
justment are under a deep obligation to build up the structure of 
scientific guidance. Youth needs to know, accurately and impar- 
tially, what are the outcomes of various sorts of sex behavior under 
various conditions. 

2. Toward the honest explorer in sex matters our attitude must 
be one, not of enmity, but of sympathy, interest, and readiness to 
stand as friend and counsellor. The vital code which makes char- 
acter cannot be imposed from outside; it must be worked out by 
each individual. Personal experimentation is a costly method of 
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discovering the truth. The psychiatric advisor needs to cultivate 
the means of letting youth learn vicariously, through the sufferings 
of others. 

3. Voluntary self-discipline—the acceptance of a code because 
it makes for fulfillment of personality for all concerned—must take 
the place of social coercion and of anarchistic self-abandonment. 

4. The rich possibilities of voluntary monogamy need to be 
studied in terms of actual instances. To discover the deep values 
of sexual partnership is a life-time undertaking. To regard re- 
lations between man and wife as predominantly consisting in physi- 
cal union is to be guilty of a naive and outworn materialism. The 
possibilities of the mutual stimulation and reinforcement of two 
personalities in close and growing partnership are among the most 
lovely of the ranges of experience which men and women may 
explore. 

5. The thrill, adventure, and creative stimulus of friendships 
between men and women when the element of physical sex is held 
under voluntary self-discipline make the allure of primarily physi- 
cal exporation seem crude, and curtailed. Even for the inveterate 
sex adventurer, the vivid memories of beauty are of the times 
when spirit met spirit, and the far reaches of personality were 
set at liberty. 

It is perhaps no accident that Euro-American civilization—the 
most monogamistic of history—has been the one to rise highest 
and most swiftly in technology, in science, in education, in political 
organization, in social legislation, and in music. Emotional energies 
unconfined leave peoples flaccid. Arbitrarily confined they burst 
out with explosive energy. But when disciplined willingly and 
intelligently they may provide the motive power to carry human 
culture and human happiness to the new high levels of the future. 
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THE RORSCHACH TEST AND PERSONALITY 
DIAGNOSIS. 


1. THE FEEBLE-MINDED. 


By SAMUEL J. BECK, 
Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 


(From the clinic of the Institute for Child Guidance * and the psychological 
laboratory of the Boston Psychopathic Hospital.) 


I, 


The chief shortcoming of most psychological tests up to the 
present is that they measure personality in so narrow a sphere. 
Intelligence is the factor which has been subjected to by far the 
greatest amount of probing. The derived abilities, school success 
and vocational aptitude, probably come next in order. Last comes 
a totally different sphere: the emotions. Many rating scales, 
questionnaires and tests of the emotions, temperament, or as they 
are usually more vaguely termed, “ personality tests,” have been 
devised. It is probably no accident, however, and certainly it is 
no secret that results have been least satisfactory in this last named 
sphere. The affective life has been notoriously impermeable to 
instruments intended to probe it. 

In 1921, Herman Rorschach, a Swiss psychiatrist, published * 
his test, described below, which, he claims, diagnoses for the 
following factors in personality: level of intelligence; influence 
of the emotional life in inhibiting or dilating intellectual function- 
ing; tendencies towards introversion and extraversion.+ The re- 


* Research begun by the writer while a Commonwealth Fund Fellow in 
Psychology, at the Institute for Child Guidance, New York, and carried on 
with the help and criticism of Dr. David M. Levy, chief of staff at the Insti- 
tute. Experiments with the test have since been made by the writer on “ be- 
havior” children referred to the psychiatric clinic of the Jewish Board of 
Guidance, New York; patients at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital; and 
normal adults. Reports on these groups are in process of preparation. 

+ Rorschach uses the terms “ introversiv” and “ extratensiv.” His thinking 
in regard to these concepts, while broadly following Jung, differs in some 
essentials. It is discussed fully by Rorschach,’ pp. 72-75; and by Oberholzer,* 
PP. 243-244. 
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sults, he reported, were diagnostic for differing types of normals ; 
grades of mental deficiency; and the respective mental diseases, 
including distinctions between the various schizophrenic groups, 
the two principal affective psychoses, and the organic mental 
diseases. 

This paper reports a study of the incidence of Rorschach test 
factors at various levels of mental age development among the 
feeble-minded, and the relationship between such incidence and 
the mental age level. The writer’s attention was called to the test 
by Dr. Levy as a possible instrument for studying a subject 
claiming this writer’s interest, namely, non-intellectual elements in 
the personality and their influence on behavior. From what has 
already been said of Rorschach’s claims, it is clear that the instru- 
ment is intended to probe both into the intellectual and the affective 
spheres. 

Briefly described, the test consists of a series of ten symmetrical, 
ink-blot designs, printed on white paper, 103 by 8 inches in di- 
mension. Five of the blots consist entirely of various shades of 
gray; two are shades of gray with one shade of red; two are 
entirely in colors; one is almost entirely in colors, with, however, 
some gray details in it. All the blots but one vary in dimension 
from about five inches at the smallest to about seven in their 
largest ; the exception is about three inches in its smallest and about 
six and a half inches in its largest dimensions. All the designs 
are centered on the paper, and readily hold the attention. The 
patient is permitted to turn the card in any direction, but he is 
not allowed to look at it from any greater distance than his own 
arm’s length. The usual method of administration, and the one 
followed by this writer, is to seat the patient with no table or 
other furniture before him, thus precluding setting the test-card 
down. Examiner sits immediately behind patient, and notes the 
responses, verbatim. After obtaining responses to card, examiner 
questions patient concerning all responses to determine what 
elements entered into them. The cards must always be presented 
in the same order. The examiner’s formula, when the first card 
is given the patient, is “ What can that be?” or “ What do you 
see?” If patient is unresponsive, or shy, it is permissible to en- 
courage him to the extent of saying “ But most people see some- 
thing ” or, if patient tends to give cards up after one response, he 
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may be encouraged by saying to him, “ Most people see more 
than one thing.” Nothing that in any way suggests any actual 
response may be said or asked of the patient, even in response to 
his own questions. In the great majority of cases, it is unnecessary 
to say anything ; in fact, examiner is usually kept very busy writing 
down responses. 

The evaluation of responses is made along three lines: first, 
the “mode of apperception” 1. e., according to whether patient 
reacts to whole or parts of designs; secondly, according as his 
response is a reaction to form, color, or perception of movement 
in the design; lastly, the content of the response. In addition, 
certain responses are classified as “ original,” and certain as very 
common or “popular.” Such a classification, together with a 
calculation of the percentage of animal responses; percentage of 
F+, or sharply perceived responses; and of original responses ; 
and a determination of the mode of apperception (Rorschach’s 
“Erfassungstypus ”) is the summary from which a diagnosis is 
made. 

While no attempt to describe the technique of the test, fully, 
in so short a paper can be made, it is necessary, if this report and 
discussion are to be clear, to elucidate as follows: In examining 
whole responses Rorschach found that some are “ primary,” 4. e., 
the reaction was to the card as a whole without mediation of 
details; and some “secondary,” in which patient perceiving a 
detail, interprets the entire as suggested by the detail. There are 
among the detail responses, the following varieties: white space 
details ; rare or unusually selected details; “ oligophrenic details,” 
reported to be specially characteristic of the feeble-minded. Form 
responses are divided into sharply perceived and poorly perceived 
ones, 7. e., F+ and F—. A statistical basis for differentiating 
them is postulated, namely, that an F+ is a response given by a 
majority of healthy adults.* 


* Rorschach’s language (1, p. 11) is: “The norm and basis were those 
form responses which were given with very great frequency by a large group 
of healthy individuals. Thus, a certain normal range of form reaction ap- 
peared, a large number of frequently recurring responses, which are to be 
evaluated as sharply-perceived (gute Formen) responses. Whatever is seen 
more clearly than these form responses is similarly, noted as F +; what is 
more poorly, less clearly (schlechter, unscharfer) perceived is F —.” 
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Color responses are divided into pure color; color form, in which 
the color is the chief component entering into the reaction and the 
form secondary; form color, in which the contrary relationship 
exists ; and the “chiaroscuro”’ or shading response, usually a re- 
action to black-white differentiation, but appearing also in the 
colored designs, as a reaction to differential shading. In the con- 
tent, the most common categories are humans and parts of humans ; 
animals and parts of animals; anatomical responses; botany ; 
mountains ; water ; clouds; more generalized landscapes ; objects. 
Original responses are those which are given to some detail or 
entire design not oftener than once in a hundred times. The 
“popular” response may best be defined as the one most com- 
monly or popularly given to some design or detail of it.* The 


Dr. F. L. Wells, discussing this point with the writer, has criticized this 
concept as a criterion of clearness, pointing out that it is rather one of 
frequency. The answer must be that Rorschach conceives the responses fre- 
quently recurring in a large group of normals as being “sharply perceived” 
(gut gesehen), in the sense that their frequent recurrence shows them to 
correspond to no uncertain memory impression (Engram), and so to a well- 
defined, clear percept of a representative section of the population. 

* To the writer’s knowledge there has been no attempt so far to formulate 
a set of English symbols for the various classifications into which responses 
to the test are divided. The few workers with it in this country have been 
content with Rorschach’s German symbols. Dr. Wells has suggested an Eng- 
lish set of signs for the convenience not only of the staff of the Boston 
Psychopathic Hospital but others in this country. The following were there- 
fore produced in the psychological laboratory of the hospital and are being 
used. Rorschach’s symbols and the German titles, together with ours and the 
English nomenclature, are given. Wherever possible, the original German 
notation was retained. They follow: 


German 
Symbol. Title. symbol. German title. 
.Rarely perceived detail. Kleindetail. 
-Oligophrenic detail. Oligophrene—K leindetail. 
White space detail. Zwischenfigur. 
DeS 2.20 Rare white space detail. Not used by Rorschach. 
App ..... -Apperception type. ERFt ....Erfassungstypus. 


|| 
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present state of the statistical basis for F+, F—, and O, and 
some related topics are discussed in a later portion of this paper. 
The diagnostic significance found by Rorschach for each category 
is reported in the treatment of results, together with our findings 
for the same categories. A judgment of the validity of the cate- 
gories is thus possible from these results. 

In the present investigation the test was administered to 87 
children in the New York City Children’s School (for feeble- 
minded), on Randall’s Island, in New York City.* In order to 
have the study representative of a large group of feeble-minded— 
there are about 1400 on Randall’s Island—no effort at selecting 
them was made beyond observation of the following general plan: 
all cases must have had a Stanford-Binet examination ; the sexes 
were kept approximately equal in number; the mental age range 
was kept continuous. All the children were tested in the psycho- 
logical laboratory of Randall’s Island, in the period between 
November 8, 1927, and March 28, 1928. All tests were adminis- 


German 
Symbol. Title. symbol. German title. 
Form—color. FFb .... Formfarbe. 
F(C) ....Shadings. F(Fb) ...Used by Oberholzer. 
Sharply perceived form. Gute Formen. 
F— ..... Poorly perceived form. et sieen Schlechte Formen. 
Animal detail. Tierdetail. 
Landscape. Lndsch ... Landschaft. 
Anatomical. The first five content designations and 
MAD nega Botanical. “ Objekt” are the only ones regu- 
Mountain. larly appearing in Rorschach. 
me kvames Water. When the others appear they are 
2 eet Clouds. designated by the usual German 
en Architecture. word for them. 
Most popular response. Vulgar. 


* Grateful acknowledgment for aiding the study is due to Dr. L. E. Poull, 
director of the psychological laboratory on Randall’s Island, who put the 
laboratory’s facilities at the writer’s disposal, providing the children as well 
as the case history material available in the files of the institution. 
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tered in the fore-noon. Eighteen of the test records were later 
found not applicable for inclusion in the study, for one of the 
following reasons: mental age was too high; intelligence quotient 
was too high; responses were insufficient, i. e., fewer than ten for 
the entire series of cards, and therefore not sufficient for a diag- 
nosis ; all responses were perseverations from the first, 7. e., they 
were the same or approximately the same response as the first. 
Reactions of the last two groups, there is reason to believe, may 
have a diagnostic value of their own, but they did not themselves 
form large enough groups for drawing conclusions, and at the 
same time they were felt to be sufficiently different from the 
group as a whole to merit separate study when a sufficiently large 
number of cases showing that reaction is available. 

The remaining 69 cases were distributed as follows: female 
32, male 37; chronological ages ranged from 5 years, 10 months to 
65 years, 10 months. However, 47 were under 16 years of age, 
and only five were above 44. The mean age for the entire group 
was 18.59, SD 14.10. For the 47 children under age 16 the 
average chronological age was 10.83, SD 3.09. The mental age 
factor was complicated by the fact that the Binet tests had been 
administered at various times prior to the Rorschach. For all 
children under 16 in chronological age, a correction of the mental 
age was therefore arrived at by estimating a new mental age as 
of the date of the Rorschach test, keeping the intelligence quotient 
constant. The intervals between the Binet and the Rorschach 
varied from less than one month, to 26 months, in 46 of the cases, 
with an interval of 42 in the other. The median interval is 10.82 
and Q. is 3.53. Mental ages of subjects who were over 16 when 
their Binet was administered were not altered. The mental age 
distribution, after correction for the 47 cases, was as follows for 
the entire group: 


TABLE I. Number of 
Mental age. cases. 

2 years 6 months to 3 years 5 9 
5 6 6 -  ,Sacvecevageatieouas 6 
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Intelligence quotients ranged from 21 to 77; mean 55.10, SD 
13.45. The cases of intelligence quotient of 71 or more were six 
in number. The mental age of one of these was 8-5, and of one 
it was 8-o. Of the others, the mental ages were, respectively, 7-3, 
6-8, 5-3, and 5-0. Thus, no case of intelligence quotient 71 or 
more was above 8-5 in mentality ; while of the cases whose mental 
ages were 10-0, 10-2, 10-3, intelligence ratings were, respectively, 
62, 63 and 64. No effort is made, in the present report, to relate 
the findings to intelligence quotients. 

In classifying the responses, the following procedure was fol- 
lowed, to assure the greatest possible conformance with previous 
methods. Dr. Levy and the writer together classified every re- 
sponse for every test given. Duplicate copies of the responses of 
ten of these cases, selected at random, with their scorings, were 
then mailed to Dr. Emil Oberholzer, in Zurich, Switzerland, who, 
in Rorschach’s lifetime was one of his close co-workers in the 
test and is one of its leading exponents today. Dr. Oberholzer 
very kindly scrutinized the classifications, corrected them in many 
instances, added very full and thoroughgoing comments as to 
the theory behind certain classifications, observations not available 
in Rorschach’s published works. The writer then rescored the 
entire group on the basis of the additional data from Dr. Ober- 
holzer. It is understood of course that published classifications 
of Rorschach were constantly referred to for precedent. 

The results now follow. Each Rorschach category having diag- 
nostic significance is treated separately. Rorschach’s evaluation 
is given and our findings compared with his. 


II. 
RESULTs. 


Whole responses (W). “ The feeble-minded produce fewest 
W ” (p. 30).* “ The number of W’s is, above all, an indicator of 
the energy which is directed towards associational activity. Often 
it is also an indicator of conscious or unconscious will to complex 
achievement. Large number of primary W’s are produced by 
individuals of philosophical bent.” 


* All page indications not otherwise designated will, in the rest of this 
paper, refer to Rorschach’s work. See Bibliography.” 
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Rorschach’s norms, for incidence of the various response cate- 
gories at different levels of intelligence, follow: 


TABLE II. 

Intelligence level. W. M. %F.+ %A. 
Very superior .... 10o0rmore over 5 4-7 90-100 10-20 30-50 
Superior ......... 7-10 5ormore 1.5-3.5 80-100 20-35 20-30 
Average .....eee. 4-7 2-4 0.5-2.5 70-80 30-55 0-20 
Low average ..... 3-4 0-2 1.5-6.0 60-70 50-70 0-20 
Morons* ........ 1-3 oO 4-7 45-60 60-80 30-40 
Imbeciles* ...... 0-2 5.5-8.5 0.45 80-100 40-70 

* Rorschach uses the terms “ Debile”’ and “ Imbezile.”” The classifications are not 


stated to have been made on the basis of any instrument of intelligence measurement. 

t To make possible a numerical evaluation of C responses Rorschach weights the various 
C responses as follows: C, 1.5; CF, 1.0; FC, 0.5. The weighting is thus in proportion 
to the amount of impulsivity indicated by each type of C response. This scheme was 
used in the statistical treatment of our results. 


From these norms it appears that W responses are a function 
of intelligence. It should follow that the Randall’s Island cases 
should show a low incidence of W, and that the mean W for 
mental ages should vary directly with mental age level. 

For the entire group the mean was found to be 3.09, SD 2.50; 
SD mean .301. In 45 or 65 per cent of the cases there were 
only three or fewer W’s. Of those showing a materially higher 
number, there is evidence, in some of personality factors other 
than intelligence complicating the picture, and explaining the 
larger incidence of W. Some of these factors are adverted to 
later in this paper. 

Diagram I represents the mean W response at each mental 
age. The figures are: 


TABLE III. 
Mental age. Mean W. 
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A steady rise of the curve, sufficiently so to differentiate for 
mental ages of two years each at each of four levels, is indicated. 
The correlation is +.474, PEr, .06. This is smaller than might 
be expected from the regular rise of the curve with increasing 
mental ages. The explanation is probably to be found in the 
small number of cases at some of the mental age levels (see Table 
I), which, together with the complicating personality features 
probably produced a wide scatter of W’s at the mental age levels, 
thus reducing the size of the coefficient. Too small though it may 
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be for an unequivocal conclusion, it is high enough to warrant an 
optimistic view, especially in consideration of the steady rise of 
the curve of mean W’s with mental age rise. These findings seem 
clearly consistent with Rorschach’s. 

Form responses. (F) ‘‘ One of the components (of intelligence) 
is the sharpness of form perceptions” (p. 13). 

“A high percentage of sharply perceived forms presupposes, 
First .... a certain capacity for concentration. When at- 
tention is disturbed, as through flightiness, fatigue, delirium, ela- 
tion, form perception becomes vague. Secondly, the possession of 
sharply formed impressions (Engrammen). With memory pic- 
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tures vague (as in the feeble-minded or in organic syndromes), 
a sharp recognition of form is not possible. Thirdly, the ability 
to bring these memory pictures to consciousness (ekphorieren). 
Fourth, to pick from among the similarly rising memory pictures, 
the one that is most similar (to the design); ... . this is an 
associative process of many phases, . . . . not only the external 
stimulus (must be attended to) but also the memory pictures 
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rising from within, so as to effect a control over the process of 
perception, a criticism of the interpretation” (pp. 46-47). 

The percentage of F+, or sharply perceived forms, for the 
various intelligence levels as given by Rorschach appear in Table 
II. For the cases in this study the mean percentage of F+ re- 
sponses varied directly with mental level. Diagram 2 shows the 
relationship. The curve has a definitely upward drift, although it 
is not as regular as for W’s. The mean for the entire group is 
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57.76, SD 20.4. SD of mean 2.46. The mean is rather close 
to the upper end of the range reported by Rorschach. The drift 
of the curve certainly indicates a lower mean for lower mental 
ages. It seems justifiable to consider these findings as confirmatory 
of Rorschach. 

Animal responses (A). “ Animal forms, in view of the many 
animal configurations, are very often the most convenient inter- 
pretations, the ones that present themselves with greatest ease. 
An associational activity is therefore created, which is directed 
towards memory impressions of animal figures, and exercises 
a stereotyping influence on the interpretations. The per cent of 
animal responses becomes then an indicator of the tendency to 
produce stereotyped associations” (p. 52). 

Thus, according to Rorschach, percentage of animal responses 
should vary inversely with mental age, and incidence of animal 
responses in a group of feeble-minded should range above 60 
per cent (Table IT). 

The mean percentage of A responses found in the Randall’s 
Island cases was 55.4, SD 20.8. SD of the mean, 2.5. These 
findings would indicate that Rorschach may have put the per- 
centage of A responses slightly too high for a group representative 
of the entire population in an institution for feeble-minded. 

Diagram 3 represents the relationship between per cent of A 
responses and mental age. A partial disagreement with Rorschach’s 
reasoning is indicated, since our curve rises at the lower mental 
ages, drops in the intermediate ones, then rises again in the higher 
ones. 

The interpretation of these findings (aside from inaccuracies 
inherent in a small number of cases at some mental ages) is sug- 
gested by remarks of Kirkpatrick,” who, using a set of his own 
blots, found that children in the first three grades of school yielded 
a larger average number of responses; those in Grades IV to VI 
dropped ; and those in Grades VII and VIII rose. He concluded 
that the younger children were more suggestible and therefore more 
amenable to association; the intermediates were more critical, re- 
ducing the productivity; and in the older ones there had been a 
sufficient broadening of experience to liberalize the associational 
processes, and so result in more associations. He found support 
for this reasoning in the fact that the younger children were more 
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certain of their associations while the older ones used terms such 
as “ It looks like,” “ It seems to be,” in qualifying their responses. 

A glance at Diagram 3 would indicate then, that, at the very 
low mental age 2, 6-3, 5, the most obvious responses, the animal 
form, yielded a relatively high per cent of responses. The hy- 
pothesis then stiggests itself that at the intermediate mental ages, 
but those still too low for a critical faculty to function, the total 
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number of responses rose sufficiently so that the animal responses 
formed a lower per cent, and the curve therefore drops. In the 
higher range of the group we are in that mental age level when 
criticism is a factor. Such an attitude would be unfavorable to 
responses deviating too far from the obvious, and favorable to the 
more obvious associations. Animal responses would have a better 
opportunity to survive, and so, the percentage curve rises at this 
point. 
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The reasoning must, on the basis of the present experimenta- 
tion, remain a hypothesis. But it would seem one worthy of 
further study, since it is suggestive of an index to a very important 
character element—important to any group, and not only the 
feeble-minded—namely, the fluctuation of the critical faculty 
with various levels of mental development. 

Similarly to Kirkpatrick’s cases, the Randall’s Island children 
of very low mental ages gave their responses in no unequivocal 
terms: “A fly,” “a dog,’ “a house”; whereas, in the more 
advanced levels, the qualifying phrase “ looks like” appeared with 
great regularity. 

Again, if the above reasoning is founded in fact, it should 
follow theoretically that a negative relationship exists between A 
responses and, on the one hand, total number of responses ; on the 
other hand, original responses. For the critical activity which in- 
hibits deviation from the obvious should operate to reduce the 
number of originals, and would also reduce the total productivity. 

The coefficients of correlation are (the symbol “R” is used 
for the total number of responses) : 

rA.O0 —.189 PEr .077 
rA.R. —.412 PEr .067 

The first coefficient is, of course, too low to be meaningful, 
although, it is to be noted, it is statistically not reliable. The 
second, while again not high enough for unequivocal conclusiofts, 
warrants the suggestion that a relation may be indicated. 

Oligophrenic details (Do). The 405 cases on whom Rorschach 
standardized his test included only twelve feeble-minded. Among 
these he found a tendency to name parts of human forms or 
animals where normals saw entire humans or animals, i. ¢., “a 
leg,” “a hand,” “a head,” was named by his feeble-minded ; while 
other subjects, reacting to the same details, reported “a man,” 
“a woman,” or some animal. Rorschach characterized the re- 
sponse as Do, oligophrenic detail, based on the concept that it 
was peculiar to the mentally defective. He adds that it is found 
also in anxiety states, and in depressives (p. 30). 

The one study of feeble-minded by means of the Rorschach 
test, other than the present, is that of Pfister,“ who adminis- 
tered it to 59 cases, of whom 26 were idiots, 24 imbeciles, and 9 
morons. He reports that while more than half of his entire group 
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showed Do, this response failed to appear in 40 per cent of his 
idiots, in 50 per cent of his imbeciles, and in 64 per cent of the 
morons. He concludes that the grade of feeble-mindedness can- 
not be distinguished by means of Do. 

In the present group, the distribution of Do’s was as follows: 


Number Number 


of Do’s. of cases. 


This response therefore appears in only 20 cases, or 29 per 
cent of the total. The mean Do response is 0.94; SD is 2.52, 
which reflects the extremely skewed distribution. The SD of the 
mean is .113, indicating a reliable finding. 

The relationship between mental age and Do responses is 
shown in Table IV, which includes the mean Do response at each 


TABLE IV. 


Number of children Per cent children 


M. A. Mean Do. with Do responses. with Do responses. 
0.50 2 33 
1.67 3 33 
0.72 I II 
0.29 2 29 


mental age; the total number of children at each mental age in 
whom Do responses appeared ; and the percentage of children at 
each mental age in whom these responses appeared. 

Diagram 4 represents the findings graphically. There appears no 
relationship between Do incidence and mental age variation. All 
this evidence, taken together with Pfister’s results, indicate that 
the Do concept is of little, if any, value as an index to mental 
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deficiency. It may still be found diagnostic of other abnormal 
states, but judgment in this direction would have to await further 
experimentation. 

Another concept developed by Rorschach is that of “ Erfass- 
ungstypus,” or apperception mode. This is defined as a pro- 
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portion, struck between W, D, Dr; 4. e., the various portions of 
the design reacted to. The normal adult’s apperception mode 
would be expressed by the formula, roughly, 


W 8:D 23:Dr 2:Ds 1 
(2, p 241). For his mentally defective group, Rorschach reports 


the apperception type to be D-Do. The failing of the Do response 
3 
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in our group, precludes of course, the possibility of a Do ap- 
perception type. 

Examination of the Randall’s Island responses for appercep- 
tion type did reveal, however, a tendency for numerous Dr’s to 
appear. Substituting Dr for Do, it was found that in 50, or 72.5 
per cent of all cases, the apperception type was D-Dr. Mean Dr 
is 2.41, and SD 1.96. Rorschach does not discuss Dr in connection 
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with his feeble-minded. No regular relationship between the mean 
Dr of our group at each mental age, and change of mental age, 
appears. The curve is shown in Diagram 5. 

Originals (O). “A further component in intelligence is the 
possession of an optimum high number of impressions that are 
singular. Yet this number must not be so high that, because of it, 
the individual loses entirely his capacity for adapting himself to 
his fellow creature” (p. 54). 
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His norms for per cent O’s at the various levels of intelligence 
(Table II) indicate that the percentage is highest with individuals 
of highest intelligence, drops with normals of average or lower 
intelligence, and rises again in the feeble-minded group. The 
variation is however complicated by the fact that in the higher 
levels of intelligence the O’s are “ good” ones (O+) and in the 
lower ones they are “poor” (O—). The distinction is that in 
the one case they are the production of a mind possessed of “ clear 
impressions, facilitating sharply perceived forms; of an optimum 
variability in its functioning, 7. e., lability of impressions. Coupled 
with these there must be a great wealth of visual impression.” 
The poor originals are absurd responses that deviate so far from 
the average as to be original. 

Here one of the present difficulties with the Rorschach test is 
encountered, namely, that the norms for O’s, whether good or 
poor O’s, are inadequate, and must necessarily await administra- 
tion of the test to many groups, together with statistical treat- 
ment of responses. Rorschach’s criterion for an O is that it is 
a response appearing not oftener than once in a hundred times, 
among healthy normals. In scoring his responses as to O’s, the 
writer followed precedents of Rorschach, Oberholzer, or Levy 
when precedent for that response was found in any of these 
three workers. This left a comparatively small residue of re- 
sponses on which judgment as to their being O depended on the 
writer’s own experience. Materially greater, however, were the 
instances in which the writer had to refer entirely to his own ex- 
perience, and at times to subjective judgment, for decision as to 
whether an O was to be classed as O—. It was therefore felt 
inadvisable to attempt statistical treatment of O— as against O+, 
pending more evidence on the basis of which to make this dis- 
tinction. The following results are for all O’s produced by the 
present group, whether these O’s are “ good” or “ poor.” 

The findings: mean O response 35.84, SD, 15.10. SD of the 
mean, 1.82. The central tendency would seem to agree with Ror- 
schach’s norms, with however, a greater scatter indicated among 
our cases. 

The variation of O responses with mental age is shown in 
Diagram 6. Except for an irregularity at mental age 5, 6-6, 5, 
the curve is seen to be high at the lower mental ages, and fall at 
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the higher ones. The phenomenon may be considered the recipro- 
cal of the one discussed in connection with A responses: the 
critical attitude at the higher mental ages results in a limitation of 
responses deviating from the average.* A further corollary from 
this reasoning should be a tendency for O’s and response total 
to increase together. For the psychic factors which, through 
the critical attitude, inhibit deviation from the norm in type of 
responses should also operate to inhibit total productivity. 
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The coefficient of correlation is +.333; PEr, .07. This coefficient 
is too small to be a meaningful index. But if further experiment 
should bear out the suggested relationship it would be a very 
valuable finding in showing that the more productive mind is 
also relatively more original. 

The incidence of total responses, R, may here be discussed. 
Rorschach does not include this factor among his diagnostic 
measures, beyond mentioning that the feeble-minded tend to go 


*It is understood that no inference is being drawn that the O percentage 
would continue to decrease with a rise in the mental age level, above that of 
a feeble-minded group. On the contrary, the expectation would be that with 
a higher mental level there would also be a breadth of experience, one con- 
comitant of which would be a wealth of memory impressions, which would 
be favorable to a high percentage of O’s. 
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above the median of the normals. Incidence among normals is 
stated to be 15-30, ‘rarely fewer than 15, often more than 30.” 
Pfister disagrees with Rorschach on this point, reporting a mean 
of 21 for his entire group, with only five scoring above 30. For 
idiots the mean was 17.4; imbeciles, 21.4; morons, 24.4. 

For the Randall’s Island group the mean was 21.63, SD, 8.10. 
The variation of mean response total with mental age is shown in 
Diagram 7. With the exception of an irregularity, again at mental 
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age 5,6-6,5, the process seems to be the reverse of that for A 
responses, a fact already reflected in the negative correlation be- 
tween the two categories. The hypothesis again may be stated 
that at the lowest mental ages, associations were too few to pro- 
duce many responses. At the middle range, associations were — 
uninhibited. At upper ranges, criticism reduces the productivity. 

Perception of movement (M). These are Rorschach’s “ Be- 
wegung” or “ Kinzsthetic” responses. He defines them as 
“memory pictures of movements formerly seen, imagined, or 
carried out by the patient himself” (p. 11). As to their value 
as indicators of intelligence, he says: 

“‘ Stereotyped minds and the feeble-minded have no M’s” 
(p. 15). 
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“Finally, intelligent persons distinguish themselves in produc- 
ing at least a few responses in which not only perception of form 
but also memory impressions of movement participate ” (p. 54). 

From his norms for M responses (Table I1), it should follow 
that the group here studied should show no, or very low, incidence 
of M’s and that what M’s do appear should vary, in number, 
directly with intelligence. 

The findings: Total M responses for entire group was 56; 
mean M response, 0.75; SD 1.07, reflecting an extremely skewed 
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distribution. SD mean .129. In 38, or 55 per cent of cases, there 
were no M’s; in 18, or 26 per cent of the cases, only one M appeared. 
Two M’s appeared in each of eight cases; three in three cases; 
one case showed four; and one showed five. 

The variation of M’s with mental age is represented in Diagram 
8, showing the mean M at each mental age level. Although the 
curve is irregular, as is to be expected in view of the necessarily 
small number of M’s at some of the levels, the trend is rather 
definitely for the curve to rise with rising mental levels. The 
same relationship is indicated when the facts are considered from 
another angle; number of cases at each mental age that show M 
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responses, and the percentage which these cases form of all cases 
at that mental age. The figures are: 


Number of cases Per cent cases at each 

Mental age. with M’s. mental age, with M’s. 


The percentage is seen to rise immediately after mental age 
2, 6-3, 5, the lowest level of the group; it rises again after mental 
age 6, 6-7, 5; and once again at the highest mental ages, 9, 6-10, 5. 
But the rise is much slower than the mental age increase, a 
movement singularly similar to the curve of mental age growth 
in the feeble-minded. 

Thus it would seem safe to conclude that incidence of M’s is 
likely to be very low in the mentally deficient, one or none. And 
it would seem probable that the higher number of M’s will be 
found in the higher mental levels. It is necessary, however, to 
correct Rorschach’s finding of total absence of M’s in a representa- 
tive mentally defective group, and to consider an average of about 
one M as more nearly probable. 


ITI. 


Affective experience (Erlebnistypus). The discussion of the 
M response leads to Rorschach’s principal and most original con- 
tribution to method in personality probing: his technique for 
measuring the individual’s type of affective reaction. Two classes 
of responses give the index to the affective life. The M response 
is one. The other is C, the color response. 

“ M’s are characteristic of those individuals whose activity is en- 
gaged more in the things of the spirit (“auf geistigem Gebiete’”’), 
whose interests gravitate rather towards the intrapsychic life than 
to the external world” (p. 54). 

M’s are a sign of “ the ability to create the new, the original ; it is 
the capacity for creativity. In its highest development it is what 
we call artistic inspiration, religious experience, etc. Perceptions 
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of motion must then be a sort of instrument for gauging inner 
creativity, of the power for introversion” (pp. 55-56). 

Now as to color (C) responses: The three variations of C, 
namely, pure C; CF, and FC, have already been referred to. 

“The primary color responses, C, are the representatives of 
impulsivity. The more C, the greater the tendency towards im- 
pulse” (p. 21). 

Color-forms, CF, are “ representatives of affective instability, 
excitability, sensitivity, suggestibility’’ (p. 22). 

Form-colors, FC, are “ representatives of that biologically neces- 
sary fluid affectivity which sets up adaptability of the affective 
life, an affective rapprochement to one’s environment ” (p. 22). 

So, the M responses are an index to the tendency towards in- 
teriority of psychic life ; the C responses are an index to exteriority. 

But one is not a reciprocal of the other. The presence of either 
in an individual does not presuppose the absence of the other. 
Both may be absent. Both may be present in varying quantities, 
equal or unequal to each other. Either may be present, in the 
absence of the other. The proportion of the two factors, relative 
to each other, is an index of prime value to the individual’s type 
of affective experience. 

“The number of color responses, taken absolutely, gives a 
measure of the fluidity of the affective life. Taken relatively, in 
its relation to the M responses, it offers a measure of the affec- 
tivity which comes to expression—a measure of the stabilization of 
the affects” (pp. 89-90). (Rorschach’s italics.) 

Applying these indices to the findings for the feeble-minded, 
it is recalled that Rorschach reports his group as showing no M’s, 
while for the Randall’s Island children the mean M was 0.75. The 
interpretation would be that the feeble-minded have no experience, 
that is, “auf geistigem Gebiete”’; nor the capacity to create the 
original. 

Rorschach’s norms for C responses are stated in Table II. 

In the group here studied the mean C response was 3.70; SD 
3-85; SD of the mean .465. The mean M response was 0.75, the 
difference between that and the mean C response is therefore 2.95. 
The ratio of this difference to PE of difference is 6.15, or prac- 
tically complete statistical reliability that there is a real difference. 
The interpretation according to Rorschach principles would be 
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that the Randall’s Island children showed a reliable difference in 
their tendency to be impulsive and exterior in their affective life, 
rather than introversive—a finding which certainly is not out 
of accord with the character of the feeble-minded as observed by 
those who have had experience with them. 

In this study, examination into the value of C as indicating 
impulsivity was undertaken also from another point of view. In 
the case records of the hospital, there were available character 
judgments made by the hospital staff concerning the children. These 
consisted chiefly of notes by physicians and attendants on daily 
behavior of patients. The criticism of these is, of course, first 
that they are made by persons not specifically trained to describe 
behavior in terms sharply defined in psychological experimenta- 
tion, and having a recognized meaning in the science; secondly, 
the descriptions are verbal expressions which do not necessarily 
represent the same behavior or experience to the different in- 
dividuals making the notes. In view of these shortcomings only 
those cases were selected concerning whom the descriptions were 
reasonably unequivocal as to their being affectively stable or un- 
stable. Thus, there was available for a portion at least of the 
cases an index to character from a source outside of the experi- 
mental material. As examples of observations which led to a 
classification of “ unstable,” may be cited: “ Easily excited. Often 
insane temper upheavals. Frequently wild and riotous,” or, “ hyper- 
active, restless, quarrelsome, fights, scratches, bites, destructive, dis- 
obedient, cruel,” “ unstable, disturbs, quarrels with other children, 
hyperactive, cheerful, alert.” As examples of “ stable’ characteri- 
zations were, “ quiet, cooperative, happy-go-lucky. Smile won’t 
come off,” or “steady, reliable, faithful, obedient. No temper, 
always smiling, sometimes grinning foolishly,” or “ adapts self 
well. Quiet and well behaved. Eats and sleeps well. Pleasant, 
agreeable, cooperative, contented.” Only 29 cases were found 
in which the notes were sufficiently unequivocal to make possible 
a classification. Sixteen of these fell into the unstable group, 
and 13 were stable. 

The C responses for these two groups were then inspected. The 
findings were: 


Stable. Unstable. 
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The difference between the two medians is 1.37, and the ratio 
of the difference to the PE of the difference is 1.34. This is not 
sufficient to indicate a statistically reliable difference. The small 
numbers within the groups must, of course, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Inspecting the variation of C responses with mental age, it is 
seen, Diagram 9, that it is lowest at the very lowest mental age, 
rises in the middle group, and falls at the higher ones. This is 
partly in agreement with Rorschach, who reports a higher in- 
cidence of C for imbeciles than for morons, but he has no norms 
for lower levels of mental development. The hypothesis may here 
be advanced that at the lowest mental ages in the Randall’s Island 
group, the same low mental energy which manifested itself in 
limitation of productivity (small number of responses) is also 
reflected in limitation of affective reaction; at the middle mental 
age ranges of these children, mental energy quickens (greater 
total productivity), the affective life quickens with it, and more 
of it comes to expression; at the higher mental levels, the critical 
temper which inhibits productivity generally, also restrains af- 
fective functioning.* If our reasoning is founded in fact, there 
should be a positive correlation between total responses, R, and 
color, C. 

The finding is rR. C, + .327, PEr, .073. This is too low to point 
to any definite relationship. It leaves the question whether pro- 
ductivity goes together with affective unrestraint an open one, and 
one that would seem very worthy of further investigation. 

Since the C curve represents absolute incidence, and not per- 
centage of color responses in each case, the question may be raised 
whether the number of color responses is not a function purely of 
the total number of responses, 7. e., at the mental levels where 
absolute number of responses rises, the number of C responses rises, 
and vice versa. This is already answered in the low correlation 


* Discussing this finding, Dr. Levy, in a personal communication, remarks: 
“In regard to color responses, I wonder if the paucity in the early years is 
not also related to an intelligence factor, though that is difficult to say. In 
the Binet test, the child’s ability to name the colors is in relation to your peak. 
It may be that in intellectual growth, the color as a controlling factor in 
selection of objects on a picture may come later and at a time indicated on 
Diagram 9. The decreasing number of responses might be related to the 
affect-inhibiting factors.” 
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between R and C. However, the influence of the R factor was 
partialed out. The results: 


00 


The conclusions would have to be—following Rorschach inter- 
pretations—that the psychic factor of which C is the representa- 
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tive, namely, affectivity, bears no constant relationship to mental 
age level, when a sufficiently wide range of levels is under con- 
sideration ; and that this lack of relationship between C and méntal 
age level is so, irrespective of the absolute number of responses 
given by the subjects. This is not to say, however, that for limited 
sections of the mental age curve, relationships would not be found. 
The curve of mean C at each mental age (Diagram 9) argues 
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against that conclusion, and suggests that different relationships 
at different mental ages tend to obscure one another when the 
facts for the entire curve are considered. On the other hand a 
zero relationship between affectivity and mental age in its entire 
range seems theoretically sound. The affective life is not the 
property of some one level of mental development, as experience 
generally attests. It is the stabilizing it which is a function not 
of the mental growth, per se, but of the dynamic psychic factors 
which make their appearance only at different levels of mental 
development. 

These interrelationships stand out even more sharply, perhaps, 
in considering the following apparent anomaly: in both the feeble- 
minded on one hand and in the individuals of highest intelligence 
on the other the incidence of C is high. This is indicated by 
Rorschach’s norms, and high C incidence is found in this study. 
The greatest fluidity of affective life would have to be found, 
applying these norms, in the two groups at the two extremes of 
the intelligence curves. And in fact this is clinically true—with 
one very important difference. The intelligent person can control 
his impulses. The person of low intelligence is controlled by them. 
And the essential distinction between the Rorschach response 
pattern of the intelligent and the feeble-minded is that in the former 
we find M, the responses indicative of inner psychic activity, 
counterbalancing the impulsive tendency, effecting a stability of 
affective experience. And this is precisely the difference between 
the intelligent and the defective: the one possesses a counterpoise 
to the tendency towards exterior activity which the other lacks. 

White space (S) and most popular (P) responses. Two more 
indices to character, offered by the Rorschach test, are first the 
white space responses, and second the responses classified as “ P,” 
or popular.* 

The former are stated by Rorschach to be indicative of resis- 
tiveness, perversity, negativism. The latter were found by Pfister 


* The former, as their name indicates, are responses in which the patient 
interprets, not the blot itself, or some part of it, but selects a white space 
within the blot. “P” or popular (Rorschach’s “ vulgar”) are defined by 
Rorschach as the answer given by about one person in three. This formula- 
tion has seemed too indefinite, and this writer has applied it to those responses 
which recur so regularly, in the case of a design or detail of it, that they may 
be considered reactions common to the popular mind. 
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to be indicators of “thinking in common” with the thinking of 
the social group. 

Two or more white spaces are required before the suspicion 
of negativism can attach, according to Rorschach. Only seven of 
the children in this investigation responded with two or more S, 
a number which is obviously too small for statistical value. It is 
true that for five of these, the behavior notes indicate perverse 
trends. But as already mentioned, the personality notes have 
limited value, for accurate statistical treatment. It is worth men- 
tioning, however, that the writer’s experience with schizophrenic 
patients at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital indicate that white 
space response may have important diagnostic value, for nega- 
tivism in the mental life of schizophrenic patients especially. Judg- 
ment as to its similar meaning in the case of the mentally deficient 
will have to await further experimental work with the test among 
defectives. 

As to P: as reported by Pfister, this response gave a very 
accurate measure of patients’ adaptability, judged by their use- 
fulness as workers in the institution, or lack of usefulness. When 
the behavior notes available in the present study were examined 
for evidence of this trait, it was found possible to classify 19 
cases as definitely helpful on the wards or otherwise participating 
in social and group activities ; five cases could be clearly classified 
as antagonistic to the social milieu. On the rest the information 
could not be considered unequivocal. The incidence of P among the 
cases were then found as follows: 


All others, excluding 


Social group five “‘ antagonistic ” All others 

(19 cases). cases (45 cases). (50 cases). 


The difference in the median between the social and the others 
excluding the five antagonistic ones, is 1.06; and the ratio of the 
difference to the PE of the difference is 3.11, which, while not 
meeting the full statistical requirements of absolute reliability, is 
nevertheless indicative of a very high degree of reliability. The 
median for the “ all others” which includes the antagonistic cases, 
is virtually unchanged as compared with median which did not 
take account of them. It would be expected that the median should 
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decrease, but it is hardly to be expected that results from five cases 
should produce a statistically demonstrable difference. The ratio 
of the difference between the 19 “ social’”’ cases and the 50 “all 
others” rises slightly, to 3.15. 


IV. 


Such are the main results of this study. The question may well 
be raised, however, what about the points in respect to which the 
individual children gave responses that materially deviate from the 
norm for feeble-minded? How about the cases of many W’s? 
high F+ percentage? much M response? Were the Binet findings 
inaccurate and were these not feeble-minded? Or does the Ror- 
schach test err in some cases, sufficiently so to invalidate its diag- 
nostic usefulness ? 

Exceptions in any distribution are usually amenable to study 
from one of two points of view: first, the very fact that there 
are deviations in the group may throw additional light on the 
group as a whole; secondly, the individual deviates may be scruti- 
nized for special characteristics which manifest themselves in 
the divergence. Since there are five indices to intellectual func- 
tioning (whole responses, W ; sharp forms, F+ ; inner creativity, 
M ; low percentage of stereotyped thought, A ; and originality, O), 
it was felt that a deviation to be considered such must occur in two 
or more of these categories, and should be one SD or more in the 
direction of higher intellectual level. Of such cases, there were 
eight or a total of 11.6 per cent. 

Examining the individual deviates it is found that the low level 
of intellectual functioning is betrayed by one of the other indices. 
Thus, of the two cases of 100 per cent F+, one manifests no M, 
and only 1 W;; the other responded with no M and with go per 
cent A. In the case with 10 W, there is a high degree of stereo- 
typy; the case with 7 W and 88 per cent F+, again is detected 
by its stereotypy although it is probably no accident that this par- 
ticular case is the highest in mentality in the group, with a mental 
age of 10 years, 3 months. At the same time this patient’s be- 
havior in the test revealed a characteristic noted by Pfister in his 
patients: the effort at achievement which he identified as an 
intelligence complex stimulated by the apparent ease of the task 
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and so offering a chance for distinction. A number of our other 
patients manifested similar behavior. 

Again, the deviations are in some of the Randall’s Island cases 
a clue to personality factors other than the intellectual level. In 
the case manifesting 4 M, one of the M’s is an angel, one an 
archangel, and one a king; the patient is a man of 44 who is pre- 
occupied with Biblical lore, and measures his own age in millions 
and billions of years. One case manifested 5 M, but she also 
manifested sufficient other responses characteristic of the schizo- 
phrenic to suggest that her mental status included this condition, 
besides defective mentality. Conversely, should this patient be 
found of the disordered schizophrenic reaction type, this diag- 
nosis would explain the many M’s since they are regularly found 
in this mental status. Two other of the deviating cases gave re- 
sponse patterns which, according to Rorschach interpretations, 
point to depressive states. 

The evidence of such personality factors, additional to deficient 
mentality, throws the new light it was hoped to find on the group 
as a whole. It is only the phenomenon that any sample representa- 
tive of a large group of feeble-minded is bound, at its higher end, 
to overlap the lower end of the higher levels of mentality. Oc- 
casional flashes of true fantasy living, even possibly of creative 
intellectual processes, must be expected here and there among 
individuals of very inferior mentality. And so the M phenomenon 
appears. But in how limited quantity! And yet, how limited is 
the amount of inner life in the feeble-minded! Again, fairly high 
power of associational capacity will occasionally be exhibited, there 
may be many very clear mental impressions in a subject here and 
there, considerable originality may be displayed—and so in isolated 
cases, there is much W, high F + incidence, high O percentage. But 
again, in how few cases. 

These considerations lead to the conclusion that for the group 
under investigation the Rorschach test showed its validity in a 
twofold manner: it showed itself dixgnostically useful for levels 
of mental development ; it called the attention to elements other 
than those indicated by the intelligence examinations to be found 
in the personalities of a representative sampling of children in an 
institution for the mentally deficient. The test tends to emphasize, 
in other words, the non-intellectual elements which must be taken 
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into account in a judgment of character, even the character of 
feeble-minded individuals. The corollary is simple, then, that 
planning for such a child’s vocation will be influenced in accordance 
with these other personality factors. These ingredients, to be sure, 
are, or should be, probed for in the ordinary course of events by 
the psychiatric or social services. The point here is that the 
material experimented for, non-intellectual components in person- 
ality, showed up in the test. 

In sum, the Rorschach test has some noteworthy advantages. 
Considered purely as an instrument for intelligence measurement, 
it is distinctly superior in three respects: first, results are free 
from influence of schooling ; secondly, the test material is entirely 
objective and simple in presentation; thirdly, the same material 
is applicable for all levels of intelligence. At the same time, so dis- 
arming, so unlike a test is it in appearance, that it almost always 
dispels emotional tension incident to a test situation in itself, thus 
giving the clinician a more accurate picture of the equipment avail- 
able for intellectual functioning, together with an index to the 
affective elements that are hampering or elating the equipment. 

This is, of course, the great advance that the test has made: it 
offers a technique for probing the emotions without itself exciting 
an emotion other than the reaction pattern characteristic for that 
individual. This is the Rorschach technique for gauging “ Erleb- 
nistypus,” or manner of affective experience. Its value lies in the 
fact that it is an indirect method for investigating emotional reaction 
patterns. The direct method, of provoking a truly emotional situ- 
ation, has its obvious obstacles to the laboratory and greater ones 
to the clinic. 

Lastly, the test provides a cue to the actual content of the 
patient’s mind, since it is in essential nature a free association 
test, and an association coming out of a patient’s mind tells us 
what is in it. The advantage of this type of assuciation work, 
over word association is, again, that there can be no previous con- 
ventional conditioning to the stimulus as such, and so the reaction 
is the more spontaneous representative of the patient’s psychic 
life. (Cf. 5, p. 146.) The evaluation of content, form, color, 
movement, and apperceived detail, all taken together and under- 
stood in relation to one another, give the clinician a cross-section 
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of patient’s entire personality: intellectual functioning, affective 
influence, and the unconscious. 

Stated in a nutshell, the device that Rorschach hit upon was a 
test which would probe the personality by obtaining from the 
patient a sample of his behavior. Given a situation sufficiently 
standard to be quite the same for all individuals, then it should 


follow that the same differences in personality make-up which de- | 
termine that one individual shall behave in ways we call “ intelli- | 


gent,” or “ manic,” or “ paranoid ”—these same mental components 
compel each of these individuals, when faced with the standard 
situation consisting of these ten symmetrical, variously colored, 
and variously configured ink-blots, to behave in a way which identi- 
fies him for what he is. 

All this seems like much to ask of so simple a thing as a set of 
ink-blots. However, the work on the test reported by several 
other writers and experimentation by this writer on other groups 
indicates that the test is valid. Rorschach’s discussion, including 
theoretical material, explaining the dynamic psychic factors be- 
hind the manifested response and their diagnostic significance, 
seems psychologically very sound. (See especially pp. 46-111.) 

The chief present shortcoming of the test is in the inadequacies 
of the norms. As already mentioned, the classification of “ origi- 
nals’ is now on an unsatisfactory basis. The canon that they are 
responses occurring an average of once in a hundred times for 
the entire population is not very meaningful if a list of “ Origi- 
nals” for the various designs, or details of them, is not available. 
The same difficulty holds for differentiation between O+ and O-. 
Similarly, the very important norms for differentiation between 
F+ and F—, while in slightly better state, are still not published 
in sufficiently refined quantitative detail to rule out subjective 
judgment as completely as it should be. A third, but less serious 
difficulty, is the inexact delimitation of the Dr as against the true 
D response. 

Differential norms need further to be established for individuals 
of different environment, cultural background, level of chronologi- 
cal and mental growth in normal children, racial origin, among 
other factors which enter into differentiating personality. 

In all work with the test so far, the writer has followed Ror- 
schach; Oberholzer; and Levy who bases his classifications on 
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Oberholzer. One criticism against the results here reported must 
therefore be that classifications which Rorschach found valid for 
inhabitants of Switzerland, with its mountains and its colorful 
scenery may not be as valid for a group of children who have only 
the heights of New York skyscrapers to gaze upon. Mention 
needs, however, to be made of the situation of the institution where 
the patients in this study were living when tested: Randall’s 
Island, set in the traffic-busy East River with a well-landscaped 
area surrounding the institution buildings and the children’s 
activities. 

Further the criticism will be made that the findings here re- 
ported are based on the as yet inadequate norms for F, O and 
possibly Dr. The answer to this must be first, that a sufficiently 
broad basis for working purposes exists in the test as now or- 
ganized, certainly sufficiently so to justify further experimenta- 
tion. Secondly, as gauged by criteria external to the test itself, it 
seems to work. In view of the very important possibilities claimed 
for it, a clinical instrument of the first importance is thus offered. 

An explanation of the neglect of it so far lies possibly in the 
amount of work involved in the interpretation of the findings. 
This is extensive, for each case. Certainly it demands much more 
time than is at present allowed a psychologist, in the average clinic, 
for a “ mental test.”” Probably, too, it demands a more thorough 
experience in dealing with dynamic factors behind human be- 
havior than is possessed by many individuals administering mental 
tests. However, the yield obtained seems to be fully in proportion 
to the time and thoughtful effort it demands of the clinician in- 
terested in a fairly complete insight into the components of 
patient’s personality. 


SUMMARY. 


The Rorschach “ Psychodiagnostik ” test, consisting of ten sym- 
metrical ink-blots, and its technique are briefly described. The test 
was administered to 87 feeble-minded children in Randall’s Island, 
New York City. The response patterns of 69 are here reported. 
The principal results are: 

“W ” responses range slightly higher for this group than for 
Rorschach’s feeble-minded. They vary regularly with certain men- 
tal ages, sufficiently so to differentiate for certain mental levels. 
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‘“F+4.” The mean and range is again higher than for Ror- 
schach’s group, but they are sufficiently close to be generally 
confirmatory of his findings. The mean of F+ tends to be lower 
at lower mental levels. 

“A” responses. These were slightly lower for this group than 
for Rorschach’s, but the range is generally confirmatory of his 
norms. The per cent A responses seems to vary with appearance 
of critical faculty on the part of the Randall’s Island group. 

“Do.” Only 20 of the 69 cases in this study showed Do re- 
sponses, and its appearance seems to bear no relationship to mental 
level. It is therefore found not valid as an indicator of mental 
deficiency. In absence of Do, the present group’s apperception 
type could not be D-Do, as Rorschach reports for his. But, 72.5 
per cent of our cases showed a D-Dr apperception type. 

The range of O responses for the Randall’s Island group is 
approximately the same as established by Rorschach for his. How- 
ever, no account was taken, in the group here studied of O and 
O—, owing to the unsatisfactory norms for differentiating these 
two grades. There is an indication that originality and total pro- 
ductivity vary directly. 

“M” responses. The mean M response for the 69 children 
was 0.75, and 38, or 55 per cent of these cases were without M. 
These results confirm Rorschach, although he reports no M re- 
sponses at all for his defectives. 

““C” responses. The C response mean was 3.70, a difference of 
2.95 as compared with the mean M, and a D/SD diff. of 6.15. 
This is fully in accord with the relationship established by 
Rorschach. 

The median C response for children found “ affectively stable ” 
is less than the median for those “ affectively unstable.” Thus there 
is a difference in the direction required according to Rorschach, 
but the difference is not statistically reliable. 

While C responses vary with certain mental age levels, there 
is no correlationship between C response and the total mental 
age curve of our group, i. e., affectivity is not a regular function 
of mental age change. 

Not enough of our cases showed S responses to test this concept. 
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The P response confirms Rorschach and Pfister as an index 
to sociality, since a D/PE diff. of a high degree of reliability was 
found between the median P of children helping on wards and 
all the rest. 


CONCLUSION. 


The Rorschach test offers possibilities of an excellent instru- 
ment for diagnosis of personality in both the intellectual and af- 
fective functionings. The norms are at present inadequate, and 
further experimental work is necessary to make them satisfactory, 
but the test seems soundly devised and would justify this further 
experimentation. 
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CURRENT CONCEPTIONS OF PSYCHOPATHIC 
PERSONALITY.* 


By G. E. PARTRIDGE, Pu. D. 
I. THe Concept “ PsyCHOPATHIC PERSONALITY.” 


It was a part of a project for the extended study of psycho- 
pathic personalities to make a comprehensive survey of existing 
literature and to accumulate an adequate bibliography, neither of 
which appears to have been done hitherto in a way to make a good 
point of departure for anyone who would wish to enter upon a 
serious study of the psychopathic class as a problem of psycho- 
pathology. Since the realization of the plan as a whole has met 
obstacles, it seems to be worth while to present an orienting 
sketch of this field now, from materials gathered from various 
sources, but by no means covering the necessary ground, either 
in extent or in detail. 

Ideas relating to psychopathic personality are scattered widely 
throughout psychiatric and criminological works. Much that has 
been written is somewhat incidental to the study of delinquency 
as a whole; some relates to the various types of mental disorder 
in which deviations of personality are involved ; and there is com- 
paratively little, considering the scope and the importance of the 
class, that can be said to be of fundamental interest in the con- 
struction of a solid foundation for the understanding of the psy- 
chopathic reactions. As compared with some of the other mental 
deviations, the class of psychopathic reactions may be said hardly 
to have arrived in psychopathology. 

One of the important considerations at the outset which needs 
some attention at this point, is whether we may, usefully, and 
logically, give psychopathic personality a place coordinate with 
the major mental deviations in our classifications. Classification 
is a theme, however, to dwell upon which too long, is sterile. If 


* This is the fourth of a series of orienting studies of psychopathic per- 
sonality from the Research Service of the Sheppard and Enoch Pratt Hos- 
pital. Preceding reports appeared in the May, July and November numbers 
of THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsyCHIATRY, 1928. 
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we cannot formulate satisfactory norms for distribution of cases 
with some ease and clarity, it is a fairly potent sign that we should 
proceed to gather more facts before we try to go much further in 
that direction. 

Some occasion for pause appears when we propose to place, with- 
out more ado, psychopathic personality among the major mental dis- 
orders. We recognize clearly some syndromes we may call schizo- 
phrenia or manic-depressive psychosis, and the like, but in the 
case of the psychopathic personalities, with the exception of one 
or two somewhat classic pictures, there are no such ready means 
of diagnostic placement, and in general a more speculative crite- 
rion is adopted, namely, that of “constitutional” condition. The 
most common current schemas therefore place the psychopathic 
personalities in coordinate position with the mental deficiencies, 
the evidence for such constitutionality being, however, somewhat 
circumstantial. So, unless we wish to confine the classification, 
on this level, to a few “ museum ” cases in which there does appear 
to be something like an original defect, and to a few outstanding 
cases with classic syndromes, there is much insecurity about the 
composition of our psychopathic class. We do not know what 
else to put into it. The tendency has been to eke out a respectable 
number by placing in the category all persons who show decided 
personality distortions—whatever that may mean, at the same time 
relieving the other classes of many troublesome cases. In some 
usages the group becomes almost the unclassified remainder of 
mental disorders. 

If we do this we have now, in our psychopathic group, a few 
cases with syndromes ranking coordinately with the major devia- 
tions, except that there may be a tacit assumption of defect, and a 
great number of nondescripts, personality deviates and those with 
indistinct mental disorders including a great part of those who 
are “ potentially ” psychotic. If now we try to classify into sub- 
orders these personality disorders, we have a bewildering array 
of conditions, in which, at the present time, there is very little 
to guide us towards stable classification. There are a few out- 
standing personality patterns which seem to have some relation 
to later psychotic developments, and there are some recognizable 
pictures of chronic mal-adjustments which do not seem to eventu- 
ate ordinarily in critical illnesses, but on the whole we are very 
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insecure here, and furthermore there does not appear to be much 
hope for any brilliant formulations in the near future as regards 
classification either of “normal” or “abnormal” personalities. 
It is all too complicated and a region of too fine nuances for that. 
Letailed studies of personalities show so many converging and 
crossing lines that types do not emerge clearly. We have of course 
our conceptions of extravert and intravert ; anal and oral lines of 
cleavage ; our classifications into schizoid and cyclothymic or syn- 
tonic, and the like, but in general, personalities well described tend 
to appear individual and specific. Approach from the psycho- 
pathological point of view has some advantage, however, at this 
stage, since the detection of varieties of mal-adjustment, even in 
the grosser or more behavioristic phases, offers a good point of 
view for at least superficial and preliminary grouping. 

A suggestion arises at this point which may have some con- 
structive value and give us the clue for the identification and 
segregation of one important group of the types of so-called psy- 
chopathic personality. If we consider the whole class in terms 
of socialized behavior, we do find a conspicuous number who, 
in our opinion, may justly be termed “ sociopathic.” If we may 
use the term “ sociopathy ” to mean anything deviated or patho- 
logical in social relations, whether of individuals with one another, 
or within or towards groups, and also in the relations of groups 
to one another, we have a fairly communicable meaning, and a 
term which we may apply descriptively to a great number of per- 
sons. Of course there would be no full agreement as to what, in 
every detail, would be called sociopathic, any more than there 
would be in the consideration of the line between the normal and 
the abnormal in the individual in his subjective aspects, but we 
can at least recognize distinct degrees of sociopathic behavior, and 
even some patterns of it. We can identify criminality, vagabond- 
age, or habitual idleness, antagonism, asocial behavior based upon 
suspicion and the like, inability to socialize on account of fear, 
attitudes of dependence, inability to perform normally in the social 
life because of any illness, whether mental or physical. Strictly 
speaking, all individuals who, at any moment, are displaying beha- 
vior which is futile or antagonistic from the standpoint of the 
group may logically be regarded as sociopathic. Of course in 
many cases this would be difficult to determine, because results 
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as well as superficial aspects and motives must be taken into con- 
sideration, but we have no difficulty over a wide area in identify- 
ing sociopathic behavior. 

Presumably all people mentally ill are in some way affected 
for the worse in their social adjustments and their behavior is 
to be regarded as in some degree sociopathic. None the less, we 
may, usefully, both for clinical purposes, and with reference to 
the logical needs of the present stage of psychopathology, group 
together a number of persons who are to be regarded as essentially 
and uniquely sociopathic. These persons display, first of all, per- 
sistent and chronic sociopathic behavior. This chronic behavior, 
to be regarded as essentially sociopathic, is to be understandably 
related in some way to their motivations with respect to their 
major interests and urges. They display long-continued mal-adjust- 
ments, and their behavior is not readily corrected and brought into 
the normal social pattern by any ordinary methods of education 
or punitive technique ; nor does it right itself by any of the usual 
processes of resolution based upon self-understanding and self- 
discipline. These persons are preeminently sociopathic; they are 
very numerous ; there are recognizable patterns of behavior which 
they adopt. 

Doubts arise, of course, when we try to assign borderline cases 
to any rubric. There cannot be any logically perfect principle 
of segregation of essential sociopaths, nor one any more secure 
than in other fields of human characteristic of similar scope. Hesi- 
tations interpose at several points, and especially the great num- 
bers of persons who are customarily regarded as “ inadequate 
personalities ” are confusing. Tentatively, however, we may exclude 
from the class of essential sociopaths those whose inadequacy is 
primarily related to physical weakness, fear, hypersensitiveness, 
shyness and self-blame. These states may eventuate into essential 
sociopathic behavior patterns, but they are not in themselves that. 

Theoretically, as a logical concept, the idea of the essential 
sociopath is too inclusive, since there are states recognized, for 
example, as psychotic or psychoneurotic, in which there is long- 
continued anti-social behavior related to mal-adjustments. We 
may think of the chronic hypomanic, the paranoid, and of some 
psychoneurotics as showing distinctly sociopathic behavior. But 
in general, in these conditions, we do not find persistent and con- 
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sistent anti-social behavior in which motivation is distinctly in the 
anti-social direction, nor do we find the anti-social behavior occu- 
pying so central a place in the subjective setting. 

To identify usefully sociopathic types of disorder, therefore, 
we find among sociopathic reactions the definite patterns of chronic 
sociopathic behavior, and select within this group those who show 
long continued mal-adjustments in direct relation to the behavior 
patterns ; or, conversely, we find within our group of persons show- 
ing chronic mal-adjustments, of any kind, those in whom the 
behavior is persistently and consistently sociopathic and in direct 
relation to anti-social motivation. These persons we may call essen- 
tial sociopaths, or sociopaths, and we assume and conclude that 
this class as a whole deserves a place among the classes of major 
mental deviation. Not all sociopathic behavior is the production 
of persons essentially sociopathic, we repeat, and not all person- 
ality deviation or chronic mal-adjustment is sociopathic in its mani- 
festations and direction, although we may recognize the sociopathic 
features in any mal-adjustment, it is likely, and in every sociopathic 
act, some degree of mal-adjustment. It is the distinct and chronic 
sociopathic behavior pattern, related to determinable mal-adjust- 
ments in a causal union, that we must identify and define. There 
is no way, it appears, to be complete and to avoid some degree of 
confusion in such a program. In psychopathology we are always 
dealing with extremes of a series, and can only arbitrarily assign 
a line of cleavage between the normal and the abnormal. Prac- 
tically this is usually of no consequence. 

The question arises, next, of the usefulness of our present widely 
adopted term “ psychopathic personality.” So far as it is applied 
to the large group we have called sociopaths, it seems to have 
none. As applied to the remainder of the customarily regarded 
psychopathic deviations, whether these include the stable non- 
psychosis-producing deviations, or the pre-psychotic mal-adjust- 
ments, or the slight psychoses it is doubtful whether the term has 
much proper application. As applied to both groups: the essen- 
tially sociopathic and the whole class of mal-adjusted persons the 
doubt of its inappropriateness arises to a certainty. In such a 
usage, as is common, the sociopath appears, evidently on two 
counts, and in two different senses: in his own right as anti-social 
personality, and as a member of a great class of personality-wise 
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deviated persons, the anti-social being regarded as it were the 
psychopath par excellence. To the extent that psychopathic per- 
sonality means the group we have called sociopathic, it has, we 
repeat, no especial application, except by courtesy, since these 
persons are no more nor no less psychopathic than a host of others, 
and it could hardly be more badly chosen for its purpose. Used 
otherwise, it tends to let in, by the back door so to speak, every- 
thing. Moreover, since in its current usage the term “ personality” 
implies the psychological “ panel ”’ essentially, the combination “ psy- 
chopathic personality ” is redundant. If, however, we regard per- 
sonality as the sum of significant tendencies and adjustments, both 
physiological and psychological, the term psychopathic as applied 
to the classes to which it is applied, is too restrictive. The physio- 
logical adaptations are equally important, and indeed often enter 
into the picture: cardio-vascular instability, e. g., endocrine im- 
balances, asthenic habitus, and the like. But this raises the whole 
question of the uses of varied terminology relating to personality, 
make-up, temperament, constitution, character and so forth, and 
is not to be followed out here. 

There may be some possible terminology which would be more 
descriptive of the sociopathic reactions coordinately with the other 
major groups: or, conversely some way of defining or naming the 
other major reactions in terms more consistent with those used 
in the case of the sociopath, but at present this does not seem 
feasible or likely to occur. But certainly our terms manic-depres- 
sive, schizophrenic, psychoneurotic are anything but satisfactory, 
since they denote neither the subjective nor the objective phases of 
mental disorders in any consistent way. A terminology which 
would emphasize, in the sociopath, the excess of demand, in the 
schizophrenic tne detachment, in the manic-depressive the phase 
of emotional excess, in the psychoneurotic, perhaps the repres- 
sion—as phenomena within the sphere of social relations might 
be useful: or one which would identify, from the subjective stand- 
point, the traits most prevalent: the hate of the sociopath, guilt of 
the schizophrenic, fear (?) of the psychoneurotic, instability of 
the manic-depressive ; or finally terms which should identify basic 
states or factors, as might be the ideal of a psychoanalytic 
psychiatry. 

“ Pathological personality ’’ would be a more appropriate term if 
we wish to designate the whole class of deviations in personality, 
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and wish at the same time to distinguish, in degree or comprehen- 
siveness, or centrality, these within the whole class of mal-adjust- 
ments or of deviations of any kind. Precisely what, among all 
these deviations should be included in the class of pathological 
personalities must remain, it seems, a matter of preference or 
arbitrary selection. No person, presumably, is mal-adjusted in all 
his relations, and perhaps everyone is in some. To speak of a 
personality as such as pathological is probably not very rigorous 
use of language. We might equally well speak of a pathological 
body in referring to any disease. What we mean by “ psycho- 
pathic personality” in the more inclusive sense appears to be 
deep and chronic mal-adjustment. The term “ pathological per- 
sonality ’’ has some justification, but is not at all indispensable for 
work in a field in which the two main classes of facts to be con- 
sidered are a great number of mainly unclassified mal-adjustments, 
and on the other hand a group of persons distinguished by anomaly 
in the social sphere primarily. 


II. HisToricat. 


There appear to have been two early delineations of states now 
included under our various categories of “ psychopathic personali- 
ties’ or approximately equivalent terms: namely those of Pritch- 
ard and of Koch. ' 

Pritchard, in 1835, described a “ morbid perversion of the feel- 
ings, affections and active powers, without any illusion or erro- 
neous conviction impressed upon the understanding,” sometimes 
coexisting with an apparently unimpaired state of intellectual 
faculties. 

This conception seems to be the precursor of our conception of 
social or moral defectives, or moral imbeciles, developed in the 
work of British writers. 

The wider conception of psychopathic inferiority dates from 
Koch’s statement in his Leitfaden der Psychiatrie, 1888. In the 
preface of his Psychopathischen Minderwertigkeiten he refers to 
this as a new term. 

Koch included in his group of psychopathic inferiorities a wide 
range of states, some of which have later been definitely detached 
from this group and shifted to the neuroses and psychoneuroses 
and mental deficiency group. His most general principle of classi- 
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fication seems to have been the identification of mainly minor 
defects which constitute the inferiority of the individual in the 
whole struggle of life. In these states Koch probably meant to 
include nearly all the borderline phenomena between mental health 
and insanity, those states which had not been differentiated into 
actual mental illness. Koch’s service consisted mainly of bringing 
together into a single group a number of states which may be said 
to have some common denominator; or perhaps, better stated, in 
bringing to attention thus more or less unobserved states. Some 
of them had already been described. His class included both con- 
genital and acquired conditions and comprised three groups: psy- 
chopathic predisposition; psychopathic defect; and degeneration. 
Both hysteria and neurasthenia appear in the class, as well as some 
intellectual defects.* 

Ziehen seems to have adopted practically the whole of Koch’s 
class of psychopathic inferiorities under the term “ psychopathic 
constitution,” and continued to admit into this grouping deficiencies 
both of affect and of intellect, and also included epilepsy. 

These classifications must have been influenced strongly by ideas 
prevailing at the time regarding the existence of more or less pre- 
determined constitutional states, such as produced Lombroso’s con- 
ception of the constitutional criminal, and of the importance of 
physical stigmata of degeneration in these deteriorating conditions. 

The next point of interest, in the present connection, is the intro- 
duction of the terms “constitutional inferiority” and “ constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferiority” into American psychiatric litera- 
ture. Huddleson states that Adolf Meyer first used the term here 
in 1906° as part of the coacept ‘ psychosis with constitutional 
inferiority.” May states that Meyer followed Koch in the main, 
but eliminated hysteria, psychasthenia and neurasthenia, and 
thought that the line of least confusion would be to include a rela- 
tively large group of inferiorities not sufficiently differentiated to 


’ 


* Schneider states: es ist Kochs Verdienst die Psychopathien zuerst ein- 
heitlich dargestellt und ihre Bedeutung erkannt zu haben. Schneider, K.: 
Die Psychopathischen Personlichkeiten, p. 15. Leipzig und Wien, Deutlicke, 
1928. 

*Huddleson, J. H.: The Part of Conduct Disorders in the Concept of 
Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority. Jour. Nerv. and Ment. Dis. Vol. 64, 
pp. 151-156, Aug., 1926. 
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be regarded as definite mental diseases, and let these be listed under 
the heading “ constitutional inferiority.” ’ 

The development of the American usage of the terms, “ con- 
stitutional psychopathic inferiority,” “constitutional inferiority,” 
“constitutional psychopathic personality,” “ constitutional psycho- 
pathic state,” “ psychopathic personality” is not clear, and indi- 
vidual contributions are obscure. The word “ constitutional ” tends 
to drop out naturally as views shift away from the conception of 
definite inherited conditions, and the idea of the “ constitutional ” 
wanes in security, except in so far as we may use the term “ con- 
stitutional ” to mean any early and permanently fixed character- 
istic of mind or soma.* The term “ psychopathic personality ” as 
less assumptive of congenitality, and avoiding both the limitation 
and the looseness of the word “ inferiority,” has come into favor 
to include all varieties of distinctly pathological personality and 
more specifically the type recognized as morally or socially devi- 
ated, the idea of the “constitutional” set hovering in the back- 
ground, however, to deepen the gloom that surrounds the 
classification. 

The term “ constitutional inferiority’ seems to be falling into 
disrepute also as too comprehensive and too ambiguous ; too linear 
in its implications, and too indefinite as regards limits between 
normal and abnormal. “ Inferiority’”’ may mean much or little, 
and different examiners may regard in a given population indi- 
viduals as inferior in almost any proportion according to stand- 
ards of reference. Differentiations based upon improvements in 
tests, such as intelligence tests, and more adequate criteria for 
estimating physical qualities, and some advances in analysis and 
classification and in valuation of social and moral qualities allow 
a more differentiated estimation of the individual. The term 
“constitutional inferiority ” seems to continue in use, however, to 
designate either a general low grade of physical development, or 


* May, J. V.: Mental Diseases, pp. 504-505. Boston, R. G. Badger, 1922. 
Dr. Meyer states (in conversation) that he used the term “ psychopathic in- 
feriority ” in connection with the Thaw case in 1908. 

* The whole expression, “ constitutional psychopathic inferiority,” is, how- 
ever, not wholly obsolete. It is found in our immigration laws. Southard, 
E. E., and Jarrett, Mary C.: The Kingdom of Evils, pp. 24-25. New York, 
Macmillan, 1922. 
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a more comprehensive inferiority including physical inferiority, 
low intelligence, and poor social or moral development. 


III. TERMINOLOGY. 


There are approximately a dozen terms to be found in the litera- 
ture more or less synonymous in their use as applied to the types 
of persons and deviations now under discussion. Bryant states 
that he found about fifteen terms for the same type of individual. 

Anyone who would desire to digest the literature in the field 
of the “ psychopathic reactions ” would need to take cognizance of 
at least the following terms, and if possible discover what there 
is of actual differentiation behind the use of the terminology, which 
is by no means plain. We find: 


Constitutional inferior. 
Constitutional psychopathic inferior. 
Constitutional psychopathic personality. 
Psychopathic personality. 
Psychopath. 

Constitutional psychopath. 
Constitutional psychopathic state. 
Moral imbecile. 

Constitutional defective. 

Defective delinquent. 

Emotionally unstable or inferior. 
Neurotic constitution (recent). 
Instinct character (recent). 


In the use of these terms there is some attempt to distinguish 
between the essentially constitutional and the acquired conditions, 
between the more general and the more special, but, as regards 
differentiation, there seems to be little uniformity in the usage. 

We find such distinctions, for example, as that made in the 
Public Health Service classification, in which there is an attempt 
to give some precision of meaning to the terms “ constitutional 
psychopathic inferior,” “ constitutional psychopathic states,” and 
“constitutional inferiority.” In the constitutional psychopathic 
inferior the industrial inefficiency and the anti-social conduct go 
back to early life. Constitutional psychopathic state is made to 
mean the presence of morbid manifestations in the immediate 
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foreground of insanity. In constitutional inferiority there is inca- 
pacity in the intellectual and physical as well as in the volitional 
and emotional spheres. There is chronic inaptitude, but usually 
no anti-social conduct. 

Differential usage in the Phipps Clinic relates to distinctions 
between constitutional psychopathic inferiority and constitutional 
psychopathic personality. The constitutional psychopathic inferior 
is essentially an inferior individual, considered as a composite 
whole. There is instability and the early appearance of neurotic 
traits. Later there is temper, pseudologia, wandering, swindling. 
The constitutional psychopathic personality represents a more spe- 
cial development. Some individual system, perhaps, is affected, 
while there is usually adequacy along special lines. An example is 
that of a prominent woman scientist who is subject to extreme 
temper displays, is a user of drugs, and before that was unreliable 
in her word.* 


IV. DEFINITION AND DESCRIPTION. 


The “ Statistical Manual” requires us to consider as psycho- 
pathic personalities a large group of persons showing abnormality 
expressed mainly in the character and intensity of the emotional 
reactions. Special forms of make-up are recognized as bases of 
constitutional psychoses, but there are other, less differentiated 
forms, differing in their manifestations: criminal traits, moral defi- 
ciency, tramp life, sexual perversions, various temperamental pecu- 
liarities, which are to be named psychopathic personalities. The 
psychoses which they develop are apt to be episodic; there may 
be irritability, excitement, depression, paranoid episodes, tran- 
sient confused states and the like. 

The definition formulated by the committee of the American 
Prison Association* is similar but more explicit. The psycho- 
pathic personalities are comprised in a large group of persons hav- 
ing anomalies of character which, because normal to the individual, 
cannot be said to be evidences of a psychosis. Because of devia- 
tions in the character and intensity of their volitional and emo- 
tional reactions they are often unable to make an efficient or com- 


* Communicated by Dr. Greenacre of the Phipps Clinic. 
* Legislative Document, State of New York, 1927, No. 13. 
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fortable adjustment to their environment. They lack continuity of 
purpose, fixity of ambition, and show a poverty of sentiment. 
Members of this group often show special or peculiar reactions 
such as tendencies towards habitual delinquency, pathological lying, 
eccentricities, sexual perversions, dromomania, kleptomania, pyro- 
mania, etc. 

With these outlines as points of reference we may profitably 
review a number of the views about the constituency of the psy- 
chopathic group and the reaction types represented. 

Kraepelin regards psychopathies as in part undeveloped psy- 
choses, and in part as distorted personalities whose evolution was 
interfered with: missratene Personlichkeiten deren Ausbildung 
durch ungtinstige Vererbungseinfltisse, Keimschadigungen oder 
sonstige frith einwerkende Hemmungen gestért worden sind.“ 

Liepmann’s view is essentially the Kraepelinian; the pyscho- 
pathies are pathological deviations from the normal condition which 
do not belong in the categories of the matured psychoses since 
they lack the more pronounced symptoms, 

Gaupp likewise: The psychopathic is something that lies between 
mental normality and mental disease, which is not dependent upon 
a purely physical condition. 

Birnbaum thinks of psychopathic personalities as those that 
show constitutionally conditioned deviations in personality of mod- 
erate degree. 

Schneider’s estimation of the psychopathic personalities is that 
they are such abnormal personalities as by reason of their abnor- 
mality suffer or cause other people to suffer. In opposition to Koch, 
Liepmann and Ziehen he includes only congenital abnormalities 
(grundsatzlich nur angeborene Anomalien) and speaks of two 
principles of classification: in terms of syndromes met in clinical 
experience and in terms of a characterological system.’ 

The views of the British writers cluster about the concept “ moral 
imbecility ” or its equivalent, or use that as a point of departure. 

Tredgold speaks of an inner defect of moral sense and wisdom, 
with strong anti-social tendencies.* 


* Schneider, K.: Op. cit., p. 4. 

* Op. cit., pp. 3 ff. 

* Tredgold, A. F.; Burt, Cyril; Smith, M. H.; Thomas, W. R.; Shrubsall, 
F. C.: The Definition and Diagnosis of Moral Imbecility. British Journal 
of Medical Psychology, Vol. 6, 1-83, 1926. 
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Dawson interprets the anti-social behavior of the moral imbecile 
as arising either from defect of wisdom and moral sense, or from 
the presence of unduly powerful impulses towards wrong conduct.’ 

W. R. Thomas finds intellectual and temperamental types of 
defectives. In adult life when the herd instinct fails to develop it 
becomes perverted. He recognizes another group in which acquired 
psychosis or neuro-psychosis constitutes the permanent mental 
defect. But nothing except prolonged analysis could prove that 
moral sentiment had been defective from birth.” 

M. H. Smith refuses to recognize the class of moral imbecility. 
Some are feeble-minded, he thinks, some are psychotic, some are 
cases in which there is mental conflict and repression, and many 
of these are cases of dementia przcox.’ 

Shrubsall thinks that the essence of the defect in the moral 
imbecile is lack of feeling tone, which keeps the emotional reac- 
tions at an infantile level. The term “ moral imbecility ” is legal 
rather than medical or psychological. It includes feeble-mindedness 
with criminal tendency.” 

It is deserving notice also that the British Mental Deficiency Act 
of 1913 makes provision for the certification of a type of case which 
forms a part of the class usually included among the constitutional 
psychopaths. These are persons who from an early age display some 
permanent mental defect, coupled with strong vicious or criminal 
propensities, on which punishment has had little or no deterrent 
effect. 

Burt recognizes mental deficiency of two kinds, temperamental 
and intellectual. There are four distinguishing marks of the tem 
peramental deficiency: it is emotional rather than intellectual ; 
innate, and so permanent; there is general instinctive and motor 
excess rather than overdevelopment of any specific propensity , 
the emotional excess is so extreme that the person needs protect- 
ing. He would say that morality rests upon certain inborn dispo- 
sitions, but it is never of itself inborn. There is risk of over- 
simplification if we think of it in terms of herd instinct.” 


* Dawson, W. S.: Aids to Psychiatry, p. 241. N. Y., Wm. Wood & Co., 
1924. 

* Tredgold, A. F., et al. Op. cit. 

[bid. 

Thrd. 

“ Tredgold, A. F., et al. Op. cit. 
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Jurt comments at considerable length and in some bewilderment 
upon what he calls the American usage of the term “ psycho- 
pathic,” which he interprets as being made to include all those 
mentally affected who are not mentally deficient and not insane, 
comprising not only the neurotic and the psychoneurotic but prac- 
tically all that he himself includes under the temperamentally defec- 
tive or unstable, whether the instability is merely an extreme devia- 
tion of a normal function or also includes some mild amount of 
definitely pathological disturbance. He observes that Spaulding 
would reserve the term “ defective delinquent ” for those who are 
intellectually affected alone, and appears to use the term “ psycho- 
pathic ” for every case where the problem is primarily one of con- 
duct deviation rather than of mental disease. Mateer, he thinks, 
uses the term “ psychopathic” as synonymous with “ unstable,” 
and since Goddard states that as many as 30 per cent of his delin- 
quent cases are psychopathic, he must be using the term in a very 
liberal sense, whereas the word has long been used in a more 
restricted sense, for example by Koch and by Stelzner who intro- 
duced the idea of difference of quality as well as degree 
derangement, not a mere deviation towards an extreme. 

Burt suspects that the writers who are thinking of the psycho- 
pathic as one whose cardinal deviation is a lack of functional 
balance are still speaking of the wider group of the unstable. Burt 
has evidently gone to considerable pains to clarify in his own mind 
the relation between the emotionally unstable as a group and what 
he would regard as the true psychopathic personality, or at least 
to distinguish between them. He finds that among all the innate 
psychical characteristics of the delinquent, marked emotionality is 
one of the most frequent and most influential. The emotionally 
unstable child will respond with excessive reactions to all stimuli 
that arouse emotions. He is excitable, perhaps craves excitement. 
A general instability in the child, or an over-activity of some iso- 
lated instinct, will intensify any lack of emotional equilibrium. But 
these very frequently found conditions are not to be confounded 
with temperamental deficiency, a diagnosis which is made only in 
rare and sure instances.* 


a morbid 


* Burt would reserve the term psychopathic for those individuals who are 
as a rule temperamentally unstable, by birth or heredity, and in addition 
show some approaches to or beginnings of insanity, of a type so mild or 
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W. C. Sullivan” is inclined to include in the syndrome shown 
in “ moral imbecility ” some real lack of intelligence. Viewed as 
a whole the conduct of the morally imbecile is patently absurd ; he 
lacks the essential quality of common sense. Moral insensibility 
alone is not sufficient to constitute the condition. The ordinary 
criminal does not usually start in early childhood, nor practice 
several kinds of criminality. The moral imbecile is apt to engage in 
wrong doing for pleasure rather than profit, is usually an incor- 
rigible thief and liar, and is apt to show early in life a many-sided 
perversity of disposition, with destructiveness, precocity in sex 
vice, and cruelty. In all cases there is a common trait of insensi- 
bility with respect to the moral quality of the particular form of 
conduct involved, with consequent incapacity for experiencing 
shame or remorse. His morality is purely theoretical ; he is incapa- 
ble of the feelings and impulses connected with moral ideas. For 
the most part the diagnosis of the condition must rest on the evi- 
dence of persistent and unprofitable perversity, supplemented, it 
may be, by indications of intellectual debility over and above what 
may be inferred from the lack of wisdom revealed in a futile 
career. Moral deficiency may be manifested only in respect to cer- 
tain kinds of conduct, as in the pathological swindlers, who seem 
to be exercising a talent rather than practicing a trade. For evi- 
dence of their mental debility one considers the precocity and 
incorrigibility of their perverted conduct and its persistence in 
the absence of an intellectual motive. The condition of mental 
imbecility is often associated with some simulation of active 
insanity, and there is reason to think that episodic attacks of mental 
disorder do occasionally arise on a basis of moral imbecility, and 
in some cases there may develop a permanent enfeeblement of mind 
with a paranoid coloring. Some relation with epilepsy is shown by 
its frequent development in offspring of epileptic stock. Or it may 
occur sequent to head injuries in children. To complete the pic- 
ture, there is a group of cases with underlying anomalies of tem- 
perament revealed chiefly in weakness of inhibitory control, while 
the element of emotional insensibility is relatively slight. 


mixed or transitory that they cannot be classed under any recognized specific 
form: that is, slight obsessional tendencies, slight manic-depressive tenden- 
cies or something of the morbid negativism of dementia precox. Barely two 
per cent of his cases, he states, are psychopathic in this sense. 

* Sullivan, W. C.: Crime and Insanity. Chapter on Moral Imbecility. 
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Among American writers there is a tendency, as Burt observes, 
to use the term “ psychopathic personality” in a wider sense than 
the English usage. Southard and Jarrett express well the tendency 
which appears to have been prevalent in this country. When a 
case with numerous psychopathic features does not strike us as 
definitely epileptic, psychoneurotic, schizophrenic or cyclothymic, 
one is likely to let it fall into a group for which the favorite 
psychiatric designation of the present day is ‘‘ psychopathic per- 
sonality.” Perhaps as valuable a statement of this as can be made 
is that the victims are to some extent individualistic: some along 
the line of their emotions tend towards hysterical trends; others 
show obstinacy and have episodic over-reactions to ordinary 
stimuli; some seem to represent enormous exaggerations of par- 
ticular instincts—wandering, special type of sexual activity, etc. 
Probably some alcoholics may be weak of will in the direction of 
psychopathic personality.” 

W. A. White thinks the psychopaths fall between the criminal 
and the insane, and that it is better to leave open the question of 
the constitutional and congenital nature of the psychopathic diffi- 
culty, since there might be early fixations. There is need of more 
accurate descriptive delineations of the psychopathic state, and 
clearer ideas of what may reasonably be referred to heredity.” 

Strecker and Ebaugh state that in general we mean by constitu- 
tional psychopathic inferior an individual ill-equipped from birth 
to meet the demands of his environment. There is an apparent con- 
stitutional lack of responsiveness to the social demands of honesty 
or truthfulness or decency or consideration for others which inca- 
pacitates the patient from settling down to any permanent stand- 
ardized activity. He is therefore emotionally unstable, not to be 
depended upon, acts on impulses, shows poor judgment, is con- 
stantly led into unwise activities. The difficulty cannot be traced 
to any definite disease or organic process. The conclusion is that 
there is some constitutional lack of endowment. 

G. W. Henry (Essentials of Psychiatry, 1925) regards con- 
stitutional inferiority as a general descriptive term applicable to 
physical, intellectual, instinctive and emotional defects, inherited, 


* Op. cit., p. 24. 
“The Psychopathic Individual: A Symposium. Edited by Ben Karpman. 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. VIII, No. 1, pp. 174-201. January, 1924. 
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congenital, or acquired early in life—and would therefore appear 
to include psychopathic personality under a wider group without 
indicating its specific place in that group. 

C. M. Campbell thinks that for satisfactory human adjustment 
a certain balance of mood is required, a certain responsiveness to 
ethical and esthetic standards, a certain ability to control the 
output of energy, in an organized manner; and with regard to 
these there may be definite constitutional inferiority.” 

Rosanoff’s opinion is that the constitutional psychopathic states 
comprise a large group of cases in which there is incapacity for 
making satisfactory adjustments. These states are heterogeneous, 
but there are some common features, or in some way they are 
related to one another. The mal-adjustment seems to arise on the 
basis of anomalies of judgment, temperament, character, moral 
sense or sexual make-up, and usually becomes manifested in child- 
hood or early youth.” 

L. P. Clark thinks of a class of socially mal-adjusted persons 
as analogous to what Meyer has called constitutional psychopathic 
inferiors. This includes the group of normal dull persons who 
have marked emotional instability shown in weakness of will in 
all human activities. Mental development in the majority of cases 
is mediocre. They are often vivacious, and know how to use their 
limited intellectual powers to best advantage. They lack continuity 
in work, grow easily weary, and are unable to complete any course 
of education.” 

J. H. Huddleson concludes, from the study of 500 cases, that the 
diagnosis of constitutional psychopathic inferiority and constitu- 
tional psychopathic states has been based upon a number of 
accepted symptoms, emotional instability being the most frequent ; 
that the diagnosis “ constitutional psychopathic state’ is unsound 
unless it is a fundamental attribute; that constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiority should be considered symptomatic, not a patho- 
logical diagnosis ; that criminalism should be omitted from the list 


“Campbell, C. M.: Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority. Maryland 
Psychiatric Quarterly, Vol. 6, pp. 31-37, Oct., 1916. 

* Rosanoff, A. J.: Manual of Psychiatry, p. 215. N. Y., John Wiley and 
Sons, 1920. 

* Clark, L. P.: A Study of the Socially Mal-Adjusted. Med. Rec., Vol. 98, 
pp. 1-9, July 3, 1920. 
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of constitutional psychopathic states, crime and responsibility being 
problems too disputed and extensive for its boundaries.” 

T. J. Orbison thinks of behavior as the chief criterion of con- 
stitutional psychopathy. Many of the psychopaths drift to eco- 
nomic states below the level they should hold. Many adopt short- 
cut methods, such as petty thieving, issuing false checks, posing as 
celebrities. Their judgment, reason, memory and intelligence do 
not work together so as to enable them to react normally to the 
demands of life. Their economic experience is of the utmost 
importance in their diagnosis, and another important diagnostic 
consideration is derived from their affaires de cwur.” 

T. V. Moore thinks of constitutional psychopathic conditions as 
mild forms of insanity. There are two factors in these develop- 
ments as in the developments of any personality; heredity and 
environment.” 

H. M. Adler says that the constitutional psychopath suggests 
innate and localized weakness, but that beyond such a general 
statement we cannot go.” 

Brill’s opinion is that when we call a person psychopathic or 
constitutionally inferior we have in mind all sorts of personalities, 
latent przcox, mild manic, defective, epileptic, and so there are 
few left to diagnose as constitutional inferior or psychopathic 
personality.” 

S. N. Clark thinks that the fundamental characteristic of the 
type of reaction called psychopathic is some disorder or failure 
of what may be called “ sentiments.” The sentiments are developed 
about particular objects or abstractions. If there is failure in the 
development of the sentiments, in some particular, feelings may not 


* Huddleson, J. H.: Connotation of Constitutional Psychopathic In- 
feriority Without Psychosis. Jour. Amer. Med. Assn., Vol. 86, p. 1960, 
June 26, 1926. 

* Orbison, T. J.: Constitutional Psychopathic Inferior Personality. Jour. 
Deling., Vol. 10, pp. 428-433, July, 1926. 

* Reports of Nat’l Research Council, Division of Anthropology and Psy- 
chology, Committee on Child Development. Washington, D. C., May 5-7, 
1927. 

* Ibid. 

* Discussion of paper by Bryant, R. H.: The Constitutional Psychopathic 
Inferior; A Menace to Society, and a Suggestion for the Disposition of Such 
Individuals. Am. Jour. Psychiat., Vol. 6, No. 4, pp. 671-689, April, 1927. 
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be persistent, and life becomes a series of uncoordinated actions. 
There may not be over-strong appetites, but lack of persistent feel- 
ing for the proper substitutes for the appetites. Such weakness of 
the sentiments stamps one as lacking in social development.” 

Visher thinks we need a more satisfactory definition of the 
constitutional psychopathic inferior, Tentatively, the description 
may include: inherent defects in volition and inhibition, lowered 
threshold for implicit and explicit stimuli, lack of balance in the 
various hereditary and acquired patterns, inability to adjust to 
inadequacies by experience or by compensatory modes of reac- 
tion. There is marked egoism, impulsiveness, poor judgment, non- 
conformity to ethical and social standards, inability to adjust to 
or profit by experience.” 

Coriat suggests that we have gone through the stage of descrip- 
tion in which the term “ psychopathic inferiority ” is meaningless. 
The so-called “ constitutional psychopathic ” inferior is anti-social, 
remains at the stage of infantile behavior, has not exchanged the 
ego ideals of childhood for the ego ideals of society.* 

O’Mally characterizes the psychopath as egocentric, narcissistic, 
giving an illusory sense of superiority, satisfied with himself, espe- 
cially with his behavior, enjoying attention, having an unconscious 
love for the psychopathic components and therefore resistant to 
analysis, his love interests being satisfied by self-love.* 

Richmond contrasts the psychopathic and the psychoneurotic 
child. The psychopathic child is apt to be as hard as nails. He is 
with difficulty trained in habits of cleanliness, and it is not true 
of him that a burnt child dreads the fire. There is a marked super- 
ficiality of emotional life. Abilities are irregular ; he may be very 
bright and yet show marked lack of judgment. The psychopath 
does not adjust in any environment except one that he can domi- 
nate. He learns apparently only what he chooses, In his love rela- 
tions he demands everything and gives nothing. He is an egoist. 


* Clark, S. N.: The Relation of Absence of the Sentiments as Outlined by 
Shand to Some Cases Labeled Psychopathic Personality. Am. Jour. 
Psychiat., Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 135-142, July, 1924. 

*Visher, J. W.: A Study in Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority. 
Mental Hygiene, Vol. 6, No. 4, pp. 729-745, Oct., 1922. 

* Discussion of paper by R. H. Bryant. Loc. cit. 

“The Psychopathic Individual: A Symposium. Mental Hygiene, viii, 
PP. 174-201, 1924. 
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The psychopathic child seems to be living in a world of his own. 
He is a difficult child to deal with. Promises are broken, apprecia- 
tion of truth is beyond him, the gratification of his own impulses 
seems the thing worth while. Because of the tendency to phantasy 
one cannot be sure that one is getting anywhere in tracing the 
origin of the psychopath’s difficulties.” 

Scheetz describes the class of psychopathic individuals as super- 
ficial, impractical, incapable of clear and precise concepts, unable 
to grasp the finer meanings of moral issues; they are usually weak 
in will power, are poor in planning, show lack of foresight, have 
little self control, see no further than the day or minute, are 
childish in their judgments, do not control their emotions properly 
by their intellect, are carried away by gusts of emotion, show mar- 
vellous lack of common sense, solve situations along the line of 
least effort, reason like animals or small children, show defect in 
their power of discrimination among values, lack critical reflective 
judgment, are selfish, self-centered, emotionally uncontrolled, 
dominated by the “ me-my ” instinct of childhood, tend to become 
eccentric, unreliable, unethical, and dangerous.” 

Karpman emphasizes the emotional instability in the psychopath, 
the fluctuations in the mood and temper. The psychopath always 
shows a certain inability to feel himself into others, and into the 
social group. In regard to the psychopathic criminal, he regards 
the emotional make-up and the mental organization as asymmetri- 
cal. The problem of the underlying psycho-biological difficulties is 
puzzling. There do not appear to be arrested developments, fixa- 
tions, and distortions in the sexual mechanism. The primary diffi- 
culty seems to be in the social sphere.” 

Dooley describes the psychopathic woman as one who shows 
less ability to subordinate herself to the social group than the 
ordinary person, who cannot work or wait for deferred pleasure, 
is likely to be extravagant and a drifter in occupations, cannot 
acquire stable habits or fixed principles, seems never to advance 
beyond infancy in making gratification of the desire of the moment 


* The Psychopathic Individual: A Symposium. Loc. cit. Also, Rich- 
mond, W.: Children in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. Mental Hygiene, Vol. 8, 106-114, 1924. 

Ibid. 

* The Psychopathic Individual, etc. Op. cit. 
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the goal. She rebels against discipline, displays egoism and jeal- 
ousy; she makes few friends, and is apt to choose those who are 
younger. There is superficial quickness and imitative power. The 
sexual instincts may be quite normal, although there may be homo- 
sexuality in practice. There is overweening desire for sympathy 
and petting. There is seldom sincerity in the interest in re- 
education.” 

Healy, in his studies of delinquents, seems to make little use 
of the concept “ constitutional psychopath,” and is opposed to the 
diagnosis of psychopathic personality made simply on the basis of 
repeated misconduct without other signs of psychopathic trends. 
In one series of cases, 675 in number, he recognizes psychopathic 
personality, however, in 14 per cent “ and identifies the psychopath 
as ‘a poorly balanced ” person, most difficult when showing delin- 
quent tendencies. In another report—of 4000 cases—only 3 per 
cent were regarded as psychopathic personalities.* On the other 
hand he seems to find a more extended application for the term 
“constitutional inferiority.” The constitutional inferior is one 
who on the basis of a faulty biological make-up is a great weakling 
from the standpoint of character.” 

H. S. Sullivan is of the opinion that we should think of non- 
schizophrenic psychopathic personality as pre-adolescent mal- 
adjustment, and that there is little reason for the statement that 
in these cases there are inherent emotional peculiarities. We see 
the same in certain cases of schizophrenia with alleged recovery. 
The psychopaths are apt to be rather strikingly lacking in consti- 
tutional physical inferiorities. There are three prominent character- 
istics: (1) They show certain isolated fields of inability to profit 
by experience. There is a complete inability to grasp what society 
wants of them in certain of their situations. There are present 
the same mechanisms (miscalled) that bring about the blind spots 
in the psychoneuroses. (2) They all have a marked feeling of 
inadequacy or defect. So they develop a great talent at rationali- 
zation. (3) They show inability to advance considerations of the 


Ibid. 

“ Healy, W., and Bronner, Augusta F. Delinquents and Criminals, pp. 152, 
274, Macmillan, 1926. 

“Report at the meeting of American Neurological Association, Phila- 
delphia, 1925. 

** Healy and Bronner, op. cit., p. 152. 
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future in control of their immediate gratification, They cannot 
exercise foresight. They can think ahead but when they go into 
action they are governed by immediate satisfactions. That is juve- 
nile, but to say that they are not grown up is unprofitable. They 
do not remain children. Their emotional reactions become more 
and more complicated. Their condition is a result, not of arrest, 
but of deviation before adolescence. A remarkable number of them 
become schizophrenic. Psychopathic personality is a common 
ground for schizophrenic development.” 

Schlapp thinks that we can find in many constitutional psycho- 
pathic inferiors a distinct disturbance of metabolism. In some the 
metabolic rate is high, in some low. In some, it is found that carbo- 
hydrate tolerance is destroyed. An important phase is the study of 
endocrine balance. There must be some disturbance of “‘ emotional 
sense,’ probably based upon chemical disbalance. “‘ We know that 
certain substances act selectively upon the emotional center.” The 
future lies in finding the chemical disbalance.” 

There is a view recently expressed by Guiraud that the class 
of people commonly called moral imbeciles is not homogeneous, and 
Guiraud, following Halberstadt, would distinguish in this general 
class a type called “ heboidophrenic.” These are morose, solitary, 
have attacks of stupor or agitation, marked negativism, stereotypy 
and motor retardation. They resemble dementia pracox cases, 
although the development is different, and the author concludes 
that the condition must be an early masked form of that disease.” 

Kretschmer discusses indifference as a variant of affective sensi- 
bility, as related to the characteristics of the great army of peo- 
ple who sink down the social scale: the extravagant, the drinkers, 
harmless criminals, prostitutes and tramps. There are some restless 
wanderers in whom indifference is combined with attacks of 
schizoid depression, nearly related to the schizoid class. They are 
half interested, half emotionally pained, hungry for emotional 
stimulus, etc. The Heidelberg school, especially Wilmans, has 
discovered relations of this group.” 


“ Discussion of paper by R. H. Bryant. Loc. cit. 

* Discussion of paper by R. H. Bryant. Loc. cit. 

“ Guiraud, M. P.: Constitution perverse ou héboidophrénie. Bull. soc. 
clin. de méd. ment. 20, 89-92, May-July, 1927. Reviewed in Jour. Ment. Sci., 
Jan., 1928. 

* Kretschmer, E.: Character and Physique. Harcourt, 1925. 
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These views, altogether, will indicate something of the state of 
affairs in the subject of “ psychopathic personality.” The most 
conspicuous fact is that, whatever the conception of the class of 
psychopathic personalities as regards its extent, theoretically, may 
be, the incidence of interest has been upon the kinds of reactions 
which are especially ‘‘ sociopathic” in some sense. This is often 
regarded as diagnostic and the criterion of the presence of psy- 
chopathy, and in general the sociopathic behavior has a large place 
in the identification and conception of the psychopathic types. 
There appears to have been relatively little treatment of those per- 
sonalities and states which lie in the foreground of the psychotic, 
and there is comparatively little attention paid to personality devia- 
tions, which, though distinct, are not expressed in anti-social 
behavior. We might say that pragmatically the psychopath is mainly 
reduced to types which are of importance from the standpoint of 
society and the effect of personalities adversely upon the social 
life seems to be recognized as a justification for a category within 
the field of the psychopathological in its more individual and sub- 
jective aspects. There is an assumption that at least some types 
of chronic misbehavior are the visible extensions, so to speak, of 
deep ledges. The psychopath is generally conceived as a person 
deeply affected, badly adjusted, and distorted in various ways, in- 
cluding the intellectual. Certainly the tendency now is to regard these 
mal-adjustments not as something unique and congenital, although 
it is recognized that the affection may for some purposes be 
regarded as if constitutional (probably unfortunately), but as 
related to other conditions, in many ways, as varied in form and 
degree of adaptations, and in security of adjustments. Compara- 
tively little has been done in the study of the breakdowns of the 
psychopathic adjustments, but the tendency is to recognize the sus- 
ceptibility of the psychopath to certain types of acute episodes, and 
more recently, with advancing knowledge of genetic relationships 
there is more consideration of the subjective relationships of these 
psychopathic persons to other personality formulations and other 
manifestations. But that more promising phase of the considera- 
tion of the psychopath is most decidedly in its infancy. 


V. CLASSIFICATION. 


Classification within a great group so imperfectly outlined as 
the psychopathic personality class is of course unsatisfactory, and 
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ought to be hesitant and tentative. Mainly the principles of. dis- 
tribution are descriptive and objective. 

Kraepelin devotes about 150 pages to the psychopathic per- 
sonalities, and classifies them in seven sub-groups: * 

Excitable (Erregbaren). 

Unstable (Haltlosen). 

Impulsive (Triebmenschen ). 

Eccentric (Verschobenen ). 

Liars and swindlers (Luegner und Schwindler). 
Anti-social ( Gesellschaftsfeinde ) . 

Quarrelsome (Streitsuechtige). 

But Kraepelin recognizes other types of personality deviation, 
such as the four classes of personality foundational to the manic- 
depressive reaction; the depressive, the manic, the irritable and 
the cyclothymic. 

Schneider’s classification is more comprehensive and makes some 
attempt to employ characterological as well as behavioristic criteria : 

Hyperthymic (Hyperthymische). 
Depressive (Depressive). 

Insecure (Selbstunsichere). 

Fanatic (Fanatische). 

Selfseeking (Geltungsiichtige ). 
Emotionally unstable (Stimmungslabile ). 
Explosive (Explosible). 

Affectless (Gemiitlose). 

Weak-willed ( Willenlose). 

Asthenic (Asthenische). 


British classifications center about the idea of “ moral imbe- 

cility,” and we find such groupings as these : 

Contentious: having grievances, make threats, are abusive; their 
reactions are paranoid. 

Mendacious: lie or steal without apparent forethought, make 
plausible excuses. 

Sexual: have uncontrolled sexual instinct which may be gratified 
in various perverse ways. 


* Vol. IV, eighth edition of the Psychiatrie. 
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Skulking: mean, malinger, use all kinds of subterfuges to avoid 
work. There are many tramps and beggars in this class.” 
A. Defect of moral sense due to 
a. Natural absence. 
b. Deficient development from environmental cause. 
B. Defect of moral sense associated with defect of volition 
a. General. 
b. Localized and obsessional, e. g., kleptomania or dipso- 
mania.* 

Among American classifications are to be found groupings 
mainly behavioristic in their principle. The classification used by 
the Surgeon General’s Office is: 

Inadequate. 
Paranoid. 
Emotionally unstable. 
Criminalistic. 
Pathological liars. 
Nomads. 
Another classification, used during the war is: “ 


Inadequate. 
Egocentric. 
Emotionally unstable. 
Sexual. 

Orbison offers the following : 


Inferior or inadequate. 
Paranoid. 
Emotionally unstable. 
Pathological liar or thief. 
Sexual. 
Nomad. 
He thinks, however, that the term “ criminal ”’ is too vague, and 
that the idea of “ nomad” also is too indefinite.* 


* Dawson, W. S.: Aids to Psychiatry, 242-243. N. Y.. Wm. Wood & Co., 
1924. 

* Another classification used by Dawson. J[bid., p. 243. 

“ See Ninth Annual Report of the Criminologist, Dept. of Public Welfare, 
State of Illinois. July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1926. 

“ Orbison, T. J.: Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority. Jour. of Delinq., 
Vol. 10, 1926, 428-433, 1926. 
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Visher would classify psychopathic personalities in five groups: 
Inadequate personality. 
Hobo. 
Pathological liar or swindler. 
Drug addict. 
Criminal.” 


Silk offers a schema for the classification of the psychopathic 
personalities based upon the idea of levels of reaction phenomena, 
as follows: 

First, those whose mal-adjustment appears to be due to defi- 
ciencies at the organic level—constitutional organic inferiority. 
They show mal-adjustment very early. There are to be included 
here idiocy, as well as cases with “‘ stigmata,” infantilism and dys- 
function of the endocrine glands. 

Second, psychopathic personalities, those showing inherent or 
acquired abnormalities at the psycho-social level. They show psy- 
chopathic family traits; there is no intellectual deficiency, and 
there are no marked physical anomalies. They are seclusive, sus- 
picious, over-sensitive, lack fixity of purpose, are drifters, often 
have feelings of inferiority, are emotionally unstable, submissive, 
not anti-social. There are often hysteric, epileptic, neurasthenic or 
psychasthenic components in their make-up. 

Third, psychopaths or social psychopaths. Their abnormalities 
of adjustment are usually acquired. They are difficult to manage 
at home. They are very alert, very aggressive, markedly egotistic, 
and narcissistic. Almost always there is a strong father antagonism 
shown in analysis. They are full of schemes, lack fixity of 
purpose.” 

A classification of children having personality difficulties is 
offered by Blanchard and Paynter: “ 


Neurotic. 
Psychopathic. 
Seclusive. 
Hyperkinetic. 
Hypokinetic. 


“ Op. cit. 

* Psychopathic Personality: A Symposium. Op. cit. 

“Blanchard, Phyllis, and Paynter, R. H.: The Problem Child. Mental 
Hygiene, Vol. VIII, pp. 26-54, 1924. 


== 
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Emotional. 
Egocentric. 
Inadequate. 


Farrar’s five types of shut-in personalities are: 


Backward—lack ambition, are absent-minded, often truant. 

Precocious—bookish, serious, prudish, “ model.”’ 

Neurotic—selfish and deceitful, have headaches and other minor 
ailments, have temper tantrums. 

Asocial—seclusive and day-dreaming. 

Juvenile—never seem to grow up: 


Some of the classifications of delinquents—such as prison popu- 
lations—are of some interest from the present point of view, as 
suggesting where, within the total of reactions we call anti-social, 
the psychopathic types of reaction occur. 

The Ohio classification of delinquents is: 


Chronic. 

Subnormal (feeble-minded). 
Abnormal (psychopathic). 
Casual. 


The classification suggested by the Committee of Classification of 
the Medical Section of the American Prison Association is: 


Normal. 
Feeble-minded. 
Neuropathic. 
Psychotic. 

Potentially psychotic. 


The neuropathic class comprises psychopathic personalities, epi- 
leptics, post-encephalitic personality, alcoholics, drug addicts, psy- 
choneurotics, those with other brain or nervous abnormalities with- 
out psychosis. The potentially psychotic comprises those who have 
recovered from psychosis, those with psychosis in remission, and 
those showing physical symptoms of incipient psychosis. The psy- 
chopathic personalities, in the widest sense, would be distributed 
in this classification, within the two groups of neuropathic and 
potentially psychotic. 


“ Underwood and Gillespie: 4A Text-Book of Psychiatry for Students and 
Practitioners, p. 190. 
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Inmates of the Illinois State Penitentiary are classified under the 
following headings : “ 


Psychopathic personality. 

Drug addiction. 

Alcoholism. 

Psychoses. 

Psychoneuroses. 

Mental deficiency. 

Organic brain disease. 

Unclassified. 

No demonstrable abnormality. 
Doll “ subdivides prisoners into four groups: 

Better class—not anti-social, relatively intelligent, good personality, 
stable behavior. 

Anti-social—relatively not amenable to reform, because, for exam- 
ple, of chronically unfavorable attitude, long criminal record, 
bad associates, viciousness, industrial laziness, drug addic- 
tion, chronic alcoholism. 

Psychopathic or defective delinquent—including those with defec- 
tive personality, constitutional defect, epilepsy, psychoneuro- 
sis, constitutional psychopathic condition, and extreme 
insanity. 

Subnormal group—including especially the feeble-minded, and 
those of borderline intelligence, whose offences are rather the 
result of their low intelligence and high suggestibility, than 
of actively unfavorable attitude, relatively incapable of social 
rehabilitation, on account of their low mentality. 

Branham’s “ classification of prisoners is: 


Community conscious—social. 
Indifferent—asocial. 
Antagonistic—anti-social. 

Irresponsible. 


“Ninth Annual Report of the Criminologist, Dept. of Public Welfare, 
State of Illinois, July 1, 1925 to June 30, 1926. 

“ Psychology in the Organization of Prison Industry. Reprint from the 
Bulletin of the Taylor Society, Vol. xi, No. 4, Oct., 1926. 

“Branham, V. C.: Notes on the Classification of Defective Delinquents. 
Psychiatric Quarterly, I, 1, 59-60, Jan., 1927. 
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These classifications fairly represent the current state of the 
problem of psychopathic personality. There is no consensus as 
regards the extent of the territory to be mapped, nor the constit- 
uency of groups. Mainly we see attempts at segregation along 
practical or behavioristic lines. It is not observed that there is 
much effort to comprehend in any grouping except in a very super- 
ficial way all the deviations in personality which, in the wider 
sense, have been included under the term, “‘ psychopathic personal- 
ity’: that is, the sociopathic types, the more stable syndromes 
not tending to psychotic eventuation, and the near-psychotic or 
pre-psychotic, etc., types. 

Within the larger, although still ill-defined, class roughly des- 
ignated sociopathic, the psychopath par excellence, there appear to 
be three main divisions, more or less recognized by various writers. 
One of these, rather more nondescript than the others, and less 
secure, may be called the “ inadequate ’’ person. This appears, spe- 
cifically or implied, in several of the classifications. In Kraepelin’s 
it does not occur except in so far as it might be included in the 
concept of instability, but it is recognized in several forms in 
Schneider’s grouping: in the insecure, the depressive, the weak- 
willed and the asthenic. Another band of the psychopathic spectrum, 
as it were, is inclusive of various forms such as emotionally un- 
stable, contentious, paranoid, egocentric, explosive, excitable, involv- 
ing reactions which, although sociopathic in results, are not essen- 
tially sociopathic in motivation. A third composite group com- 
prises those in whom the reactions are in the line of distinctly anti- 
social implication, such as lying and swindling, vagabondage and 
sexual perversity. These three classes appear to comprehend the 
great mass of the psychopathic syndromes. 


VI. DescrirpTION OF TyYPEs. 


The best descriptive work, or what might be called delineation 
at the Kraepelinian level, appears to have been done by Schneider, 
and his ten types of psychopathic personality are very useful at 
least as points of departure for analysis. Briefly outlined these 
are as follows: 

1. Hyperthymic—The hyperthymics are characterized by their 
cheerful mood and their activity. They are optimistic, self- 
confident, are apt to want depth and thoroughness, are uncritical, 

6 
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easily persuaded, have a tendency to oblige, are seldom reliable. 
They forget bad experiences, are socially unstable, are often va- 
grant. They may be contentious, but they are not to be regarded as 
paranoid, and they seldom have a genuine manic-depressive phase. 

Schneider considers the hyperthymic type with reference to 
some other formulations contributed by various writers: such as 
Ziehen’s hyperthymic psychopathic constitution, Kraepelin’s con- 
stitutional excitable, Grude’s erethic, Van Deventer’s sanguine infe- 
rior, von Klage’s expansive, and Kretschmer’s expansive. Tiling 
thought moral insanity rested upon a basis of excessively sanguine 
temperament, and Jung includes the chronic manic mood in the 
category of psychopathic inferiority. 

2. Depressive -—Here the mood is the chief feature. These per- 
sons are pessimistic, skeptical, everything is hard for them. Sev- 
eral types are to be found: (1) The frank melancholic; (2) the 
ill-humored person who is cold and egoistic, irritable and pessi- 
mistic ; (3) those in whom paranoid features are prominent; (4) 
those in whom there is restlessness, who go from place to place. 
All of these types may be found among children. 

This group, in Schneider’s opinion, does not lie very close to 
the manic-depressive, since very seldom does manic-depressive psy- 
chosis occur in such persons, and they are not subject to any very 
marked endogenous swings. There is no hard and fast line between 
these and the insecure, the sensitive, and the obsessional. 

3. The Insecure.—These are characterized by their feelings of 
insecurity and insufficiency, lack of confidence, doubts, uncertainty. 
There are two syndromes, represented by the sensitive and the 
obsessive. The sensitives have strong affect, strong intra-psychic 
activity, and slight capacity for action. When anything goes wrong 
they have a tendency to seek the cause within themselves. They 
have scruples and feelings of inadequacy in respect to vocation, and 
to social standing, and to physical appearance. Conflict over sex is 
very common. There may be sexual phantasies out of keeping with 
the character. There is much rumination over small lapses. There 
is tendency to compensation and over-compensation of the feel- 
ing of insecurity, and to hiding of this feeling. The obsessives have 
many compulsive ideas on the basis of their insecurity. 

4. The Fanatic——The true fanatic is active and sthenic, and 
his deviation consists of something more than the exaggeration of 
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one idea; there is conflict with reality in some particular. The 
expansive fanatics are strongly persistent, contentious, and in this 
class belong the querulants. Beside the sthenic there is a less 
active group, with exaggeration of an idea, who tend to be cranks 
and eccentrics. 

5. The Self Secking.—Into this group Schneider places those 
who are dominated by the desire to be in the center of attention 
and seems to approve of Jasper’s characterization of them as per- 
sons who desire to appear more than they are. They play this 
role even at the cost of honor and health. In this course they con- 
tinue until they have no true reactions of their own. Nothing in 
them is deep. Here belong reactions which are associated with 
pathological lying and swindling. The desire for martyrdom is 
based upon the urge to be noticed, and the flight into sickness, in 
certain of its phases, has the same basis. 

Schneider discusses the relation of this type of psychopathic 
reaction to the so-called hysteric character, a term which he dis- 
approves since the relation of the condition in question to the 
hysteric reaction is, in his opinion, slight, and he regards it as a 
mistake to see the essence of hysteria in the hysteric character. The 
day dreamer, also, is not especially connected with this type, the day 
dreamer falsifies reality with reference to himself; these ego- 
centric persons do the reverse. Sociologically this class is of much 
interest. 

6. The Emotionally Unstable —Schneider attributes to Siefert 
the first use of the term Stimmungslabile. A characteristic of this 
class is the quickness with which their moods may be relieved. The 
motives are hard to fathom, and there may be both reactive and 
endogenous features working in a vicious circle. 

It is pointed out that not all persons who are thus unstable in 
moods belong to the cyclothymic class. Also the relation between 
these persons and the so-called epileptoid personality is to be ques- 
tioned. In fact Schneider doubts the reality of anything which 
is consistent as an epileptoid personality. In certain states, as in 
the disgruntled, there are characteristics like those found in some 
epileptics, but the epileptic reactions and the psychopathic are not 
to be regarded as identical. The unstable (Unstetende) persons 
who show unrest, who seek change and the new are mainly related 
to the class of affectively unstable, and at the bottom of their 
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difficulty may be found the disgruntled mood; and this appears 
to be true also of those who belong to Kraepelin’s group of Trieb- 
menschen: the dipsomaniacs, the squanderers and the wanderers 
are to be interpreted as trying to evade affective crises. 

7. The Explosive—Schneider has some doubts whether one is 
justified in calling the explosive a pure type of psychopathic per- 
sonality or should call it more specifically a form of reaction. 
Kraepelin’s term “excitable” (Erregbaren) he does not think 
equivalent, because in this type externalization is not implied. 
Debarring the concept of epileptoid character altogether, the explo- 
sive psychopathic reactions are not difficult to differentiate from 
epilepsy. The lack of control of the explosive is a characteristic 
of childhood, and it is related to various psychopathic conditions, 
especially to hysteric convulsions. The question of the existence 
of an affect epilepsy arises here also, since there are possibly 
persons in whom psychic convulsions occur, The step from the 
psychogenic faint to the psychogenic convulsion is not long, and 
there is a close relation here also to psychogenic psychoses such 
as twilight conditions, Ganser’s syndrome and the like. 

8. The Affectless—This group forms the nucleus of the class 
of the anti-social as understood by Kraepelin, and Scholz’s term 
“moral anesthesia,” Schneider thinks, nearly corresponds to it, 
whereas the time is past for such conceptions as moral insanity, 
moral imbecility and moral blindness. In the matter of the con- 
troversy respecting the intellectual nature of moral deficiency 
Schneider seems to be in agreement with those who, like Bleuler, 
find the difficulty on the feeling side rather than in the moral judg- 
ment itself. 

The genuine Gemiitlose is recognizable in early childhood, and 
a distinguishing feature is the tendency to make no improvement. 
Pure cases do not appear to be very common. Some show relations 
to the aboulic type. There are active varieties, and Gaupp, Schneider 
thinks, rightly calls people of this kind the essential criminals. The 
unscrupulous, cold and unfeeling are similar to schizophrenics. 
Kaulbaum has called “ heboidophrenic,” forms relating to hebe- 
phrenia, in which there are deviations from the customary and 
the ethical; and Anton holds that moral bluntness in childhood, 
with its abnormal lack of higher feelings and power of empathy, 
with impulsiveness and negativistic qualities and also heightened 
suggestibility, is related to catatonia. 
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g. The Weak Willed.—In their extreme forms the aboulic and 
the morally obtuse, Schneider thinks, are quite different. The diff- 
culty in these will-less persons is not in the will act itself, but in 
the motivations. They are easily led, moved by the most diverse 
internal and external stimuli, and readily take on the character of 
the environment. Some are predominantly apathetic, some are ex- 
plosive, some are unstable in mood, some depressive—showing 
numerous relations to other forms of psychopathic personality. 
Many are alcoholics, and many are users of morphine (although 
in these, Schneider thinks, the weakness of the will is seldom the 
primary condition). Many are feeble-minded, persons who do not 
see consequences. Some of the Bohemian type belong among these 
aboulics. Some tend towards artistic pursuits. Many of them are so- 
ciologically significant, because of criminality: they tend to become 
thieves, embezzlers and imposters. The only serious confusion, in 
regard to this class, from the diagnostic point of view, relates to 
the question of schizophrenia. Kraepelin’s class of uninhibited, 
in Schneider’s opinion, is not equivalent, and is for other reasons 
an unsatisfactory classification. 

10. The Asthenic——In this class Schneider places the nervous 
and the sensitive (not in the social sense?) and those with feelings 
of inadequacy not based directly upon physical inferiority. The 
asthenic puts undue attention upon his body and has endless symp- 
toms: such as fatigability, sleeplessness, headache, disturbance 
of the circulation, poor concentration, aboulia, loss of memory and 
the like. In these persons the naivété of their physical functions 
is lost. A third class of these asthenics might be called psychic 
asthenics ; with them everything seems strange and dimmed, the 
difficulty, as in the case of the somatic syndromes, being due to 
the lost naivété—in this case in the psychic functions. 

There are numerous relations to other psychopathic states. Other 
psychopaths may be asthenic. Most morphine habitués are asthenic 
or depressive psychopaths. After severe illness there may be simi- 
lar conditions. In encephalitis and in cases of head injury, and in 
the traumatic neuroses in general, there may be asthenic pictures. 

What Schneider has tried to do apparently is to outline all 
the personality deviations which are distinct enough to be signifi- 
cant from either the social or the individual point of view and 
which represent a more or less permanent conformity to original 
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set or type and which are not closely related to the definite illnesses 
and do not tend to pass over into them. He does not include the 
personality deviations which underlie the major psychoses, and in 
general finds little relation between his psychopathic personalities 
and the mental illnesses. We might conjecture that the pre- 
psychotic personalities are to be regarded as too nondescript or 
undeveloped or indistinct to be formulated ; or are to be regarded 
merely as the undeveloped pictures of the psychoses themselves ; 
or else, although distinct personality types, are quite separate from 
the psychopathic personalities, characterologically, behavioristi- 
cally, or from the fact in itself of being the prodromal stages of 
mental disease. At any rate, Schneider does not, apparently, find 
the psychopathic personalities closely related either to the specific 
mental diseases or to the personality backgrounds of these dis- 
eases ; and in fact goes to considerable pains to question the exis- 
tence of some of the personality types supposed to be closely 
related to mental disorders. The cyclothymic picture does not 
appear as such, among the psychopathic personalities, the hysteric 
personality is not considered very highly as related to hysteria, and 
the epileptoid personality is denied. The obsessional does not 
appear as such, nor the shut-in, nor the paranoidal. Schneider’s 
psychopathic personalities as a class, therefore, seem to stand in 
their own right, as more or less definite permanent sets, which are 
different from the psychoses and do not tend to produce them. 
They are such personality deviations—by definition—as cause 
other persons to suffer or represent suffering on the part of the 
affected individual. The former class corresponds recognizably in 
the main to groups customarily included in the more restricted 
class of the psychopathic which may be termed sociopathic. Most 
clearly, among Schneider’s groups belong the morally obtuse, the 
aboulic, the egocentric. Less significant sociologically are the 
emotionally unstable, the fanatic, the explosive and the hyper- 
thymic ; while the asthenic, the depressive and the insecure are the 
least positive of all in their social effects but still are socially sig- 
nificant, as the original sources of many failures and dependents. 
It is precisely by including among the psychopathic personalities 
those who are regarded as essentially sufferers that the groups are 
extended in this direction, and it is here, it seems, that there is the 
most insecure separation from the psychotic and psychoneurotic 
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pictures. It is in the inadequate class that identification of types of 
personality as distinct from schizophrenic and psychoneurotic dis- 
orders seems most unreliable. 

Kraepelin’s types of psychopathic personality are also of inter- 
est, although less so than Schneider’s, since they appear to have 
been less clearly differentiated. In this schema the seven classes 
appear as follows: * 

1. Excitable—These show emotional excitement, rage without 
reason, despair, anxiety, irritability. Usually the mood is happy, 
and they are kind, affable and tractable, and are often well-liked 
and industrious. Some are conceited, some are timid and bashful. 
Some are restless, over-occupied, full of schemes. Some are dis- 
inclined to regular occupations. Suicidal inclinations are common 
among them, They are given to assaults, are apt to be abusive, 
to scream, may be destructive. They are jealous and quarrelling. 

2. Unstable-—These have weakness of will. Effort is slight, 
they are distractible, lack persistence, are superficial, learn readily, 
forget quickly. Imagination is active, they exaggerate, boast and 
fabricate. Judgment is poor and immature. They are cheerful, 
conceited, have great ambitions. They are apt to blame others. They 
lack ability to stay in one occupation. They take senseless journeys, 
and some become vagabonds. They are inclined to go in bad com- 
pany, are likely to be intemperate, and their sexual habits are 
likely to be irregular. Many are spendthrifts, and are prone to 
speculate unwisely. Many come into conflict with the law, on 
account of thefts, assaults, vagrancy, etc. Suicidal tendencies are 
common. 

3. Impulsive-—These are characterized by the dominance of 
their conduct by emotional impulses. There are three types: the 
spendthrifts, the wanderers, and the dipsomaniacs. They are good- 
natured, easy-going, and accessible. Many are visionary. They 
are always conceited. Some are obstinate and inconsiderate, The 
mood is usually high and confident, but they are variable. They 
may be depressed and complain of their hard luck. At times they 
are sullen, surly, irritable and they often display violent outbursts 
of temper. 


* May’s descriptions are the source of ‘these outlines. Mental Diseases, 
Chapter XVII, The Psychoses with Psychopathic Personality. 
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4. Eccentric—The eccentrics are characterized by lack of uni- 
formity and consistency in the make-up. Judgment is impaired, 
reason distorted. They tend to have queer notions, and towards 
extravagance in viewpoints. They are usually cheerful, but may 
be depressed or irritable. They are opinionated and boastful, and 
are usually emotionally excitable. They are sensitive, they scold 
and complain, Sometimes they are sentimental. Often they take 
sudden dislikes to members of the family. They are capricious, 
quarrelsome and fault-finding. Conduct is aimless, contrary and 
incomprehensible. They change plans and occupation frequently. 
Often they go about nights talking, arguing and drinking. Some 
are artistic, or devote themselves to invention. They are often 
versatile. They write long documents, are bombastic and labored 
in expression. They are shrewd, cunning and evasive. Occasionally 
delusional ideas occur among them. 

5. Liars and Swindlers—These persons are excitable in imagi- 
nation and uncertain in will power. There is early lying and fabri- 
cations appear to be an emotional product. They are good-natured 
as a rule, elated and optimistic, but often affected and theatrical. 
At times there are depressions or anxious states. They are usually 
uncertain and capricious in everything. They are naturally cheats, 
and occasionally are thieves, and have a great many deceptions and 
swindling schemes. Sexual offences are common among them. 
They are apt to claim amnesia if arrested. They make a good 
appearance, may at first seem gifted, appear to be well-informed, but 
their knowledge is superficial. They are inclined to art and lit- 
erature, and are apt to join religious sects. They learn readily, but 
are not orderly or consistent in mind, do not stick to Y age and 
accomplish nothing. 

6. Anti-Social—These people, enemies of society, are charac- 
terized by blunting of the moral elements and lack of adjustment 
to environment. They have done well in lessons, but they dislike 
regular occupations and avoid them. Sometimes they are industri- 
ous, sometimes lazy. They have no ambition or far-reaching inter- 
est. Often they appear queer, dreamy, or dull. Their knowledge 
is limited, and they are not thorough. They lack judgment, fore- 
sight and discrimination. They are usually quick and verbose in 
expression. They are generally cheerful and confident, sometimes 
arrogant, surly, moody, irritable and occasionally depressed or 
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anxious. They change from one mood to another unexpectedly. 
Outbursts of anger are common among them, They are often 
destructive and threatening, and may be suicidal. Childish vanity 
and conceit are common. There is lack of deep emotional reaction ; 
and of sympathy and affection they have little. Occasionally they 
are hypochondriacal. They are mistrustful, and some are stub- 
born, sulky, have nothing to say, or lie and blame others. They 
are apt to have been troublesome in school, given to truancy and 
running away. Early thievery is common among them and they 
commit crimes of various kinds. Their opposition to organized 
society develops, and they regard themselves as martyrs. Sooner 
or later they become prone to hysterical attacks, fainting spells or 
convulsions. 

7. Quarrelsome.—These people are in constant trouble. Every- 
thing is exaggerated in importance. They think others are organ- 
ized against them. They are always passionate, sensitive, become 
excited over trivial matters. They are credulous, but are suspicious 
of anything not in accord with their own ideas. They show shrewd- 
ness, but narrowing of the intellectual sphere. Some are pedantic. 
Memory is good, but is distorted by emotional coloring. Judgment 
is warped and unreliable. 

Kraepelin’s total class of psychopathic personalities, it will be 
observed, corresponds more closely to the class displaying essen- 
tially oppositional conduct, and does not include the great mass of 
inadequate persons as does Schneider’s. 


VII. RECENT AND CURRENT INVESTIGATIONS. 


The study of psychopathic personality, conceived as a major 
group of the mental deviations, has not been carried very far up 
to the present time. For various reasons the psychopaths are a diffi- 
cult group to study. As a phase of the general study of personality 
and of the genesis of mal-adjustments, the psychopathic in per- 
sonality may be said to be receiving much attention, and it is almost 
certain that a great many contributions to the understanding of 
the psychopaths as a clinically important class will come from this 
current strong interest. Especially psychoanalytic investigations of 
personality, in many ways, not directly aimed at the clinical study 
of psychopathic cases are promising. Very little has come from the 
attempts at analytic approach to pronounced types of the psycho- 
pathic mal-adjustments. 
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In criminology, even less than in psychiatry and psychology, 
has advance been made in the study of the psychopath, except 
as attention to various types of misdemeanor such as stealing, 
drug and alcohol addiction and other types of misbehavior has 
produced material for interpretation or further investigation of 
general problems. 

Among the many investigations of delinquency, some are con- 
tributing something to the more fundamental problems of psy- 
chopathic personality. Healy’s current work in determining types 
of psychopathic personality by the statistical treatment of a large 
mass of accumulated data on personality is most interesting. Work 
at the Illinois Institute for Juvenile Research and investigations 
carried on by the Behavior Research Fund are promising, espe- 
cially the work of Jaederholm on personality development.* The 
studies of physical aspects of delinquents seem less likely to 
advance our problem of the psychopath, in its most fundamental 
aspects, Shaw’s spot-mapping of Chicago, showing the breeding 
places of delinquency is highly important in another direction as 
introductory to sociological investigations connecting with study 
of the sociopathic reactions of the individual. 

The case record library on the behavior disorders of children, 
gathered by the Division on Community Clinics of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene, which is a pooling of the results 
of the demonstration clinics, is a collection which probably con- 
tains valuable material, from our present point of view. Work 
being done in the prisons, notably the development of the new 
classification clinic of Sing Sing Prison, clinics in industrial 
schools, the development of psychiatric work in connection with 
juvenile courts, are all encouraging. School departments which 
maintain bureaus for the study of exceptional children, such as 


* Jaederholm’s work on retardation of personality development in the 
young child is important in this connection; the suggested correlation of the 
characteristics of the young child with the personality deviations is of interest. 
Jaederholm concludes, for example, that the pre-school child is autistic in his 
thinking, is governed more by feelings than by logic, and will not continue 
to act when there are feelings of unpleasure, and lacks the strong sentiments 
of love and hate around which the thoughts of the adult cluster. Considera- 
tion of the relation between the conception of retardation and that of devia- 
tion from type is involved here. See The Behavior Research Fund by Carroll 
Bender, The Chicago Daily News, 1927. 
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those of Philadelphia and Chicago, are well situated to contribute 
largely to the advancement of the fundamental problems of the 
psychopathology of behavior. The project of the National Research 
Council dealing with the analysis of human personality should be 
mentioned, also the Harvard research on personality development ; 
and the lowa researches dealing with problems in the religious and 
social fields, and the work of Hartshorne and May relating to char- 
acter education. Another important beginning is represented by 
the two colloquiums of personality held under the joint auspices of 
The American Psychiatric Association and the American Sociologi- 
cal Society. And, probably most important of all, certainly most 
fundamental, there are the developments of scientific techniques 
in the study of infants, in which however, very little seems thus 
far to have been done with definite consideration of psychopatho- 
logical problems. 

Statistical studies of delinquent populations and other general 
studies in the criminological, psychological and psychiatric fields 
have yielded a little that is of direct interest to the problem of 
psychopathic personality. 

The percentage of psychopathic types found in delinquent popu- 
lations seems to have been given considerable attention. Bryant 
states the results obtained by several investigators as follows: 


Cases Per cent 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene.... 1288 42.2 
2861 24.9 


Among his 608 cases Glueck found also that 66.8 per cent had 
shown throughout life tendency to behavior at variance with the 
behavior of the average normal person. 

Orbison ® reports that among 3115 persons examined by a lunacy 
commission 385 (221 males and 164 females) were diagnosed as 
constitutional psychopathic inferiors. Of 295 persons reported as 
examined under the state law in Massachusetts requiring psychiatric 


“ Op. cit. 
”T. J. Orbison, Constitutional Psychopathic Inferiority, Jour. Deling. 
10, 1926, 428-433. 
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examinations of certain classes of prisoners, there were 26 cases of 
major psychosis, 11 of psychopathic personality, and 25 of mental 
deficiency or classified as defective delinquents. 

Healy, among 4000 delinquents, found 3 per cent whom he was 
able to regard as psychopathic personalities. 

M. S. Gregory” comments on a recent survey of the jails of 
New York State, made under the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene which showed among 1288 prisoners a proportion of 77 
per cent who were psychopaths of various well-recognized types. 

Such sampling of populations might be expected to reflect the 
loose conceptions that prevail at the present time as to what con- 
stitutes psychopathic personality, both as regards the types of reac- 
tions that are to be included as diagnostic, and also the degrees 
of mal-adjustment and the like which are entitled to a diagnostic 
label of psychopathic personality. Wide variation would be inevi- 
table, even with much clearer conception of the nature of psycho- 
pathic deviations of personality; lines of demarcation between 
normal and abnormal must be made arbitrarily, and in the ques- 
tion of psychopathic personality, it is even more difficult to recog- 
nize and to convey to others standards by which judgments are to 
be made, than in the determination of the line between, e. g., the 
psychotic and the non-psychotic deviation, insecure as that is. 


VIII. Retations to OrHer ProBLEMS OF CRIMINOLOGY 
AND PSYCHIATRY. 


The preceding reviews will have indicated what some of the pre- 
vailing views are regarding the position of the problems of psy- 
chopathic personality in the general fields of psychiatry, psychology 
and criminology. Within the range of criminology there does not 
seem to have been any definite treatment of the problem of psy- 
chopathic personalities, much beyond the attempt to identify the 
class of persons having pathological distortions of personality. In 
penology, the status of this class, so far as concerns responsibility 
for the commitment of criminal acts is quite generally among the 
normal population. The psychopath is not acquitted, as a rule, on 
the grounds of insanity as producing diminished responsibility. 


“Gregory, M. S.: The criminal from the standpoint of the physician. 
Jour. Kansas Medical Society, Nov., 1925. Reviewed in Jour. Nerv. and 
Ment. Dis., Vol. 69, No. 3, pp. 338-339, March, 1920. 
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The proportionate importance of the psychopath in the pro- 
duction of the total of delinquency has been given some atten- 
tion, as we have seen, at least to the extent of recording the inci- 
dence of psychopaths in criminal groups, but the place of the psy- 
chopathic deviations in the general etiology of crime, is not deeply 
considered. Such views as are expressed are at variance owing 
to difference of conception as to what constitutes psychopathic 
deviation. Some, we have seen, find a very large proportion of 
psychopathic personality in criminal groups or delinquents in gen- 
eral, some seem to find only a small one. Burt, for example, makes 
the statement that the intellectually defective, the psychotic and the 
neurotic together barely account for one case of delinquency out 
of five, although he places very high in the list of causes “ general 
emotional instability,” and ‘“ morbid emotional conditions,” related 
to so-called complexes. 

New developments in psychiatry and psychology introduce new 
problems relating to the types of persons we call psychopathic. As 
we go beyond the mental test type of study in psychology into the 
more genetic consideration of the development of personality, and 
in psychiatry depart from the Kraepelinian descriptive and classi- 
ficatory programs, questions of relationships within the groups of 
mental disorders take on a different character. Types as such 
become less distinct, and we see that we have to deal with more or 
less common backgrounds in which only fine discriminating work 
will reveal anything significant about differentiating factors. The 
relations of the psychopathic personalities to everything else in 
the psychopathology of function become more numerous and more 
complicated. 

In this enlarged sphere of work, the proper study of psycho- 
pathic personality would necessarily include the investigation, in 
the background of all the functional psychoses, of the development, 
formulation, and eventuation of the kinds of adjustment that we 
call psychopathic, or whatever approximates them; on the other 
hand the reactions and adjustments similar to or identical with 
those found in the psychoses, which may at any time appear among 
the psychopathic personality types. Of particular interest are the 
relations of the psychopathic mal-adjustments to the various syn- 
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dromes found in “ nervous ”’ childhood,” the neurotic character,* 
the instinct character, and the personality syndromes we see in 
the developmental stages of schizophrenia and the manic-depressive. 
Relations to the so-called “ epileptic or epileptoid personality and 
the “hysteric ” personality are also of some interest. 

Psychotic reactions in the psychopath, and criminality related to 
psychopathic mal-adjustments are profoundly important fields of 
investigation. The study of the former may tell us much about the 
relations of the psychopathic adjustments to other forms, and indi- 
cate what constitutes success and what failure in the development 
towards the stable personality which the psychopath seems aiming 
to achieve ; and the latter we might say is fundamental to the psy- 
chopathology of crime. As regards the psychotic reactions of the 
psychopath very little has been done. We have some studies of 
mental disorders in criminals: prison psychoses and the like, but 
there is little directly bridging the psychopathic and the psychotic. 
Such studies as those of Karpman, on the psychopathic criminal 
and psychoses in criminals are promising.; We need also very 
searching studies of the cases in which the subjective mal-adjust- 
ments over a long period approximate the schizophrenic, while 
still the characteristic career of the psychopath persists. 


IX. TREATMENT OF THE PSYCHOPATH. 


When we come to the problem of the treatment of the psychopath 
we arrive upon almost virgin soil. Literature specifically devoted 
to this subject is very meagre. It is difficult to find much beyond 


"See B. Glueck, The Nervous Child, Am. Jour. Psychiat., iii, 3, 515-5206, 
Jan., 1924, and H. C. Cameron, The Nervous Child, London, Henry Frowde, 
2d edit., 1923. 

* Alexander’s recent suggestion about classification of mental deviations 
into neuroses, neurotic character, psychoses, and criminal is suggestive. 

+ Karpman’s conclusions indicate that the psychotic reactions of the psycho- 
pathic persons tend to take very atypical forms. The psychopathic person 
reacts badly, Karpman states, to confinement. There may be malingering, 
temper tantrums, panics and confused states, delirious, stuporous and many 
other states. The symptomatology is an exaggeration of the reaction the 
normal person might make when the environmental load is too heavy. There 
is heightened display of affect, and the content is likely to be colored with 
the events of a situational moment. The attack may be especially fulminating 
and malignant, with overwhelming emotional upheaval, while recovery is 
usually quite rapid and complete. B. Karpman, The Psychopathic Individual, 
loc. cit. 
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pessimistic comment. This is true not only with respect to the 
restricted “ moral imbecile” group but also the general run of the 
less “‘ biologically ” deviated classes. We hear much, of course, 
about constructive treatment of the criminal, and the like, and the 
substitution of the hospital setting for the punitive—the re-educa- 
tion of the delinquent, but on the whole the psychopath is passed 
along with scant attempt at true therapy, and there is as yet, so 
far as can be observed, no considerable attempt at formulation of 
the psychopathic mal-adjustments from the therapeutic angle. 

Several writers have particularly emphasized the unsuitability of 
these types for anything like technical psycho-analysis. Dooley, 
speaking of psychopathic women, states that efforts at analysis 
have met with little success. The psychopathic woman is seldom 
sincere in her wish for re-education, makes but a weak, fluctuating 
transference, is superficial. O’Mally * has much the same opinion 
of the psychopaths: they are so egocentric, so narcissistic, they 
are so well-satisfied with themselves, especially with their behavior, 
that little can be done with them analytically. They like the atten- 
tion given by the analyst and they try to retain their difficulties. 
Successful transference cannot be obtained. They feel that if the 
psychopathic components were removed much of happiness would 
be taken out of life. Analysis is resisted, and the love life is satis- 
fied with self love. Richmond thinks that because of the tendency 
to phantasy one can never be sure that one is getting anywhere 
in tracing the origin of the psychopath’s difficulties.” 

Here and there something more optimistic or more constructive 
may be found. H. S. Sullivan, finding universally in psychopaths a 
marked feeling of inferiority or defect, thinks that on this feel- 
ing of defect we ought to bank therapeutic possibilities.* Odier,” 
although he makes the customary distinction between transference 
neuroses and narcissistic neuroses, and states that it is useless to 
try to apply psychoanalysis in the latter types, concludes that there 
is a large group of socially mal-adjusted persons who will be helped 


" The Psychopathic Individual, loc. cit. 

* Richmond, W.: Children in the Mental Hygiene Clinic of St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital. Mental Hygiene, viii, I, pp. 26-54, 1924. 

* Discussion of paper by R. H. Bryant, loc. cit. 

* Les contra-indications et les indications de la psychoanalyse. Revieu méd. 
de la Suisse, xliv, 83, 1924. 
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by it and is liberal enough to include those with inhibitions and 
feelings of inferiority, doubters, those with perversions, childish 
disharmonies, alcoholics and dipsomaniacs. T. Schroeder,” after 
discussing a case in which criminal tendencies appeared at the age 
of six or seven, in which there was feeling of inferiority and 
strong sado-masochistic tendency, concludes that psychoanalysis has 
now thrown enough light on the development of the mind so that 
we ought by training to divert such criminal tendencies. Simmel 
makes a suggestion in regard to treatment of some suicidal cases 
and some drug addicts, which is of interest: in these dependence 
is to be placed upon transference and some extra indulgence of 
intra-uterine, oral and sadistic tendencies.” Wittels, writing about 
kleptomania in children, makes some points which might have 
application to the class of psychopaths as a whole. Since the patient 
is an enjoyer, he states, rather than a sufferer, it is first necessary to 
convince him that he is ill and it is to his interest to be different 
and so to become healthy. To hold a fully “ dissocial”’ person 
to his treatment and to bring about a change in him requires com- 
summate art. Then the pessimistic note—as a rule he escapes just 
at the moment when you are beginning to succeed with him.” 

With such beginnings and adumbrations as these, one must be 
content, for the most part, at the present time. There is certainly 
no recognized nor outlined special therapy for the psychopath as 
yet, and the general tendency is to regard the psychopathic mal- 
adjustments as fixed and incurable; and of course those who 
coordinate these states with mental deficiency are already committed 
to the pessimistic outlook. Those who find in the endocrinological 
regions the etiology of personality difficulties, delinquency, etc., or 
in any way introduce physiological concepts and bio-chemistry into 
the personality formulas naturally find some hopefulness in the 
development of therapy there. 


* Schroeder, T.: Psycho-Genetics of One Criminal. Psychoanalytic Re- 
view, Xi, i, pp. 277-291, 1924. 

*“E. Simmel: Die psycho-analytische Behandlung in der Klinik. Int. 
Zeit. f. Psychoanalyse, 1928, 14, 352-357. Reviewed, Psychological Abstracts, 
Vol. III, 3, March, 1929. 

“F, Wittels: Some remarks on kleptomania. Jour. Nerv. and Ment. 
Dis., Vol. 69, No. 3, 241-251, March, 1929. 
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X. CONCLUSIONS. 


Altogether these views of psychopathic personality show wide 
disparity, not to say some degree of confusion, about the proper 
constituency of the classes of psychopathic persons variously 
described and named. In the widest sense “ psychopathic person- 
ality ’’ is used apparently to include all personality deviations of 
whatever kind. Among these, some are regarded as incipient or 
mild psychoses, or psychoneuroses, some as self-subsisting person- 
ality types, and of these some as especially displaying behavior dis- 
orders, and some as more subjectively significant. 

Closely related to the idea of the constitutional inferior, there has 
emerged a conception of forms of deviation which have as their 
essential trait deep and persistent sets in some direction which pro- 
duces persistent anti-social or socially futile behavior. These are 
recognized as profoundly rooted warps in the personality, and 
there has been a strong tendency to regard them as though consti- 
tutional. Since, as characteristic of those states, there are markedly 
immature interests and actions: since persons so affected are apt 
to have emotional excesses and instability, are generally unstable, 
have difficulty in acquiring permanent moods or sentiments in the 
social relations, are egocentric, and show, whether because of these 
traits, or for other reasons, decided lack of good sense and judg- 
ment, have the child’s impractical attitude towards values, and 
behave like children in their fascinations for play-like activities, 
and have the child’s irresponsibility and attitudes toward authority, 
it is not surprising that they have been regarded as in some way 
constitutionally inferior and at the worst as morally imbecile. 
These persons do seem to have such a strong family resemblance 
one to another that it is tempting to think of them as displaying a 
deficiency in regard to some unit character. But advancement in 
the genetic interpretations of mental development continually gives 
us more light on the production of similar complex behavior pat- 
terns on the basis of simple recurrent early patterns, in which we 
can detect the formative factors. 

These reactions show both identity of features and also widely 
variant traits and manifestations. Various individuals in this class 
which we think is best called “‘ sociopathic” resemble or approxi- 
mate other types of personality and the psychotic groups as well. 


t 
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The closest resemblance is probably to the paranoidal syndromes, 
since these sociopathic persons tend strongly to believe that the 
world is against them (but rightly to some extent since their con- 
duct is unacceptable to society). They display also qualities which 
are closely related to the obsessional states, since they are always 
dominated by some fascination which takes an obsessional or com- 
pulsive form. In many of them their excess of drive and the insta- 
bility of concrete objectives brings them close to the hypomanic 
picture as does their readiness to enter into states of excitement ; 
while their quick reaction to failure often gives them the mien of 
frank depression. Some, deeply affected, maintain persistently the 
sociopathic types of behavior, such as running away, but as regards 
their conflicts are closely related to the schizophrenic. 

But it is not allowable, on such grounds as these, to regard these 
conditions as merely undeveloped psychoses, or undifferentiated 
psychoses of mild form, nor to merge them forthwith into some 
expanded psychotic group. At the present stage their claim to self- 
identity is precisely the consistent appearance of patterns which do 
not occur in the other conditions, On the other hand to regard 
the psychopathic, or preferably the sociopathic reactions as differ- 
ent in kind from the other mental deviations is equally misleading. 
Probably our division of mental disorders into psychotic and non- 
psychotic is mischievous. What we should say of them is that the 
sociopathic developments constitute a type of mal-adjustment which 
does not usually show developments and episodes like those which 
appear as adjustment phases in the other conditions. These 
sociopaths adjust in a way that is characteristic of the class. None 
the less they are to be regarded as victims of mental disorder or 
disease. It is especially misleading to think of these sociopathic 
conditions as different on the ground that they are only disorders 
of the personality, and that what they show is merely something 
which is “normal” for the individual. Every one of the func- 
tional mental disorders may be regarded, from one point of view, 
as personality disorder—when considered longitudinally—and to 
regard the sociopathic types of reactions as uniquely personality 
disorders is not warranted. The condition, as behavior pattern, 
may be chronic in the sociopath, and that is about all we need to 
say of it in this connection. One reason why there has arisen con- 
fusion about the so-called psychopaths is that, in these cases, the 
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personality deviations become apparent at an early age in a distinct 
form. It would be better not to regard the fact that we seem to see 
a chronic process developing early, as a distinguishing mark of the 
psychopathic developments, the main difference between these and 
the other mental disorders, in this respect, being that the sociopathic 
forms are more objective, merely, in their manifestations or ad- 
justment patterns—at least more fully revealed. 

Our conclusion is that in the type of “ psychopathic personality ’ 
called sociopathic, we have a reaction or adjustment pattern which 
is best regarded as ranking coordinately with the “ functional ” 
mental disorders in general, and that to regard these as particularly 
personality diseases or disorders, and even to make sharp separation 
of all these as non-psychotic is not very wise, and presupposes 
knowledge which we do not possess—and also ignores some that 
we have. The application of the term “ sociopathic ”’ to them is 
a matter of convenience, as expressing the most distinctive and 
unifying trait of the class segregated from what seems a significant 
point of view, in our present state of knowledge. We name them 
according to an identifying quality, precisely as the manic-depres- 
sive group and the schizophrenic are so called. Further work might 
conceivably allow the application of a different term, more explana- 
tory, or more descriptive of some universal basic trait ; or, on the 
other hand, deeper exploration might lead to the redistribution of 
this class into newly discovered or even existent classes. However 
that may be, at the present time variants of the sociopathic picture 
seem to offer an attractive and important field of investigation, 
with at least a tentative conception of them as sufficiently uni- 
form in some of their basic characteristics, as they manifestly are 
in their sociological aspects, to allow work on the class as such, 
systematically and with some forevision of the locus of fruitful 
problems of interest from consideration of the general psychopa- 
thology of these types. 
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SO-CALLED “NORMAL” SOCIAL RELATIONSHIPS 
EXPRESSED IN THE INDIVIDUAL AND THE 
GROUP, AND THEIR BEARING ON THE PROB- 
LEMS OF NEUROTIC DISHARMONIES.* + 


By TRIGANT BURROW, M. D., Pu. D. 


I. 


This audience is probably aware that anything I may have to 
say on the relatedness of the two sciences of sociology and psy- 
chiatry will be presented from the background of the group or 
phyletic approach to the individual neurosis. $ As a physician and 
psychiatrist my work has confronted me with problems having defi- 
nite sociological implications, but, needless to say, as a technician, I 
am a complete stranger to the science of sociology, so that in accept- 
ing an invitation to present a paper before this sociological group, I 
hope you will appreciate something of the limitations of my po- 
sition. I must ask too that you bear patiently with me in the 
presentation of a thesis that must of necessity be limited to only 
its broadest aspects and which, therefore, may seem too sweeping 
in theory and program. But when I recall that sociology as a 


* Read before the Section on Sociology and Psychiatry, at the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the American Sociological Society, Washington, 
D. C., December 30, 1929. Published with acknowledgment to The American 
Journal of Sociology. 

+ I would like to make very clear that the terms industry and industrialism 
as they occur in this paper are not used in the specialized sense in which 
the industrialist employs these terms. What is here meant is the quite primary 
physiological industry or industrialism of the race of man in his ordinary 
interests and activities. The word occupational has been suggested, but, for 
the physician, this carries definite psychotherapeutic connotations which quite 
preclude its application here. If in my sense of the term I seem to be 
stretching unduly a quite fixed usage, I hope I may be pardoned this trans- 
gression, as in the present study no other term seems to express my meaning 
half so adequately. 

t Other writings by the author in a similar trend may assist the reader in 
understanding the present thesis. So that where it seemed apt, reference has 
been made to these earlier studies. 
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science is committed to a program that deals with nothing less 
than those principles which underlie our entire human society as 
a condition in evolution, I feel confident that an audience of so- 
ciologists can hardly be inhospitable to a phyletic approach to our 
common human problem. 

By the group or phyletic method of analysis is meant a method 
that attempts to explain the reactions expressed in the relation- 
ships of individuals to one another and to the social group upon 
a physiological basis of interpretation. As human beings we are 
by nature primarily physiological. We have become psychological 
only secondarily and by adoption. As elements of a species, we 
were originally organisms interrelated by common instincts and 
feelings long before the day when, as members of a civilized society, 
we became related to one another through a medium of agreed 
images and symbols. Amid the overwhelming impetus of our 
present-day interrelationships based upon these social images and 
symbols, man has become wholly pre-occupied with the sphere of 
his later adoption, that is, with the sphere expressed in the 
language and customs which pertain to his more recent psycho- 
logical adaptation. Accordingly, the sphere of his physiological 
origin, with its basis in those native instincts and feelings which 
knit the elements of the species into a continuous organic whole, 
are now, apart from mere intellectualization and theory, quite 
neglected or wholly forgotten. I should like to return to this 
original basis of man’s interrelationships and to the consideration 
of a mode of consciousness that is primary and physiological in 
contradistinction to the secondary psychological consciousness that 
now mediates our intercommunication in the form of the spoken 
language or social symbol. 

It may be said that sociology stands midway between psychiatry 
and the broad unclassified field of human activities generally, be- 
tween the science that has to do with mental disorders and the 
problems of everyday life—problems of getting on, of making a 
living. Setting aside the broader, technical meanings of sociology, 
the problems of the sociologist are problems in inter-individual 
efficiency, in social economy and industry. The development of my 
work as a psychiatrist into what I have called group-analysis has 
been such that I find myself faced with two fields of activity 
seemingly remote from one another—that of the psychiatrist as 
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a specialist and that of the lay individual as a social being sur- 
rounded by all manner of problems of living such as those sub- 
sumed under the science of sociology. In brief, it has become the 
function of group-analysis to combine and relate the field of psy- 
chiatry and the field of the everyday industry of man. For the 
basic principles of the group approach to neurotic disorders imply 
an inescapable economic and industrial meaning. May I then 
suggest that in an inquiry into the relation of the individual to 
the group, we are straightway launched upon a consideration of 
a sociological psychiatry or, more specifically, upon a consideration 
of an industrial psychiatry. 

I am using the word industrial to imply the broad field of the 
inter-individual reactions of the layman as over against the special- 
ist and his professional position. In speaking of group-analysis as 
combining and unifying the field of the psychiatrist as specialist 
on the one hand, and the everyday field of human industry as the 
field of the layman on the other, the union I refer to will not be 
comprehended in the ordinary terms of agreement. For the union 
I have in mind between the field of psychiatry and the field of 
industry is one of physiological synthesis. But to speak of a 
physiological synthesis in a social or inter-individual sense calls 
for a preliminary statement in explanation of the phylogenetic 
basis upon which this synthesis rests. 

The organism of man, as a phylum, race or society, is composed 
of individual elements which have basically an identical structure 
throughout. In their biological composition they represent the same 
substance, muscle for muscle, bone for bone. This continuity that is 
shown throughout the species in its structural features has its coun- 
ter-part in a basic identity of instincts and feeling-reactions. But 
with man’s attainment of the faculty of abstraction and his use of 
the symbol or of language, there was automatically invented a totally 
new medium of continuity. With the emergence of the symbol or 
of language there arose a form of social continuity and interchange 
in which the elements or individuals of the species now depended 
for their agreement among one another precisely upon the differ- 
ences in the meaning or content connoted by the symbols or ab- 
stractions employed by them. 

In this situation in which there is introduced an inter-com- 
munication between individuals through the medium of abstraction 
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or of the symbol, the set of reactions which is brought into play 
inter-individually is very different physiologically from the set 
of physiological reactions which existed inter-individually among 
us before the introduction of the abstraction or symbol. In the 
process through which part of an object is selected to represent 
the whole object through the medium of the sign or symbol, it is 
only the external projective senses—the sense of vision and the 
auditory sense together with the laryngeal sense or the sense of 
articulation—which are brought into operation. So that com- 
munication is now mediated inter-physiologically among the ele- 
ments of the species through an inter-cerebral continuity or chain 
of contact that is abstractive or part-functional. Through this 
developmental achievement man established a vast system of mental 
or symbolic intercommunication which is secondary and psycho- 
logical and which is physiologically wholly distinct from the original 
intercommunication that existed between individual organisms in 
the primary reaction of the organism as a whole. This disparity 
between the two systems of reactions existing in our human com- 
munities—between the primary physiological and the secondary 
psychological system—has not been clearly recognized, and con- 
sequently in our efforts toward the adjustment of human relation- 
ships, personal and social, we are unconsciously subject to the 
utmost confusion in determining those expressions that belong 
to men’s interchange as instinctive societal organisms on the one 
hand and as abstractive social individuals on the other. 

It is a practical circumstance worthy of note that group-analysis 
had its actual beginning in the work of a small community com- 
posed partly of physicians and professional persons and partly of 
lay students of different avocations. In this small nucleus there 
was offered a sociological setting in which the factors represented 
in psychiatry and those represented in the lay or industrial com- 
munity were united in a co-operative analysis. 

I should especially like to make clear at the outset, however, 
that the method of group-analysis is not so named because the 
procedure is carried on by groups of people. This circumstance 
is really wholly accidental and subsidiary. “‘ Group” merely means 
the integral or inclusive method characteristic of the laboratory 
as it relates the function of the individual organism to the com- 
munity or species as a whole. As the method concerns the species 
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as a whole or the inter-reactions of individuals as components of 
the race or phylum, in order to avoid a needless confusion of 
meaning, I have recently substituted the term “ phyloanalysis ” to 
replace the original term “ group-analysis.” The meaning of 
group” in the collective sense should be carefully distinguished 
from ‘‘ group” in its integral or inclusive meaning. The former 
applies to the imitative automatisms of our secondary, psycho- 
logical adaptations, the latter to the spontaneous, physiological re- 
actions of the organism as a whole such as are the basis of man’s 
conscious, creative individuality. The group method, then, or 
phyloanalysis attempts to study the sensations and reactions of the 
individual as the expression of reactions and sensations which are 
continuous throughout society as a unitary social organism. Phy- 
loanalysis as a laboratory basis implies a phylogenetic premise or, 


more specifically, it implies a physiology of affect considered as a 
racial phenomenon.* 


If. 


Science is the study of observable phenomena through objective 
methods of investigation. Phyloanalysis views all subjective dis- 
turbance or mental disease arising from psychogenic causes, as the 
absence of the application of an objective method in dealing with 
subjective phenomena. But it regards this inadequacy as character- 
izing equally the mental habits of normal groups as of pathological 
subjects. Its scope, therefore, is phyletic and its method is ap- 
plicable to the processes of society at large. It should be em- 
phasized that, like the science of bacteriology or any other science, 
phyloanalysis is primarily a method of observation and adjust- 
ment ; it is not primarily a cure. To make clear what I mean: The 
remedy for religious obsession does not lie in any form of so- 
called curative agency. Religious obsession—I am speaking, of 
course, of symbolic religion—is a disease inseparable from its sym- 
bolic religious premise. The elimination of religious obsession, 
with its symbolic, subjective prepossessions, is effected only through 
the introduction of a method that is not subjective and symbolic but 


*“The Physiological Basis of Neurosis and Dream—A Societal Interpre- 
tation of the Sensori-Motor Reactions Reflected in Insanity and Crime.” The 
Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. I, No. 1, February, 1930. 
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is biological and objective. When we examine phyloanalytically 
the industrial or social mind in its so-called normal activities, we 
find that its processes rest not upon objective observation but upon 
symbolic prepossessions and beliefs.* It is important then to keep 
in mind that in the present thesis we are dealing no less with 
normal than with neurotic symbols and that the position of the 
social image or normal symbol is of basic significance in this study. 

I hope that this preliminary effort of explanation is of assistance. 
The matter of terminology in dealing with the relation of the 
individual to the group is important, but at the moment I can ex- 
pect hardly more than to attempt to make clear, if possible, the 
few basic terms that are inseparable from our topic. By phy- 
loanalysis, then, I mean the observation of the integral elements 
represented in the individuals of the species as typical of the 
function of the species as a whole. By the words industry and 
industrialism I mean the everyday world of the layman in his 
inter-individual living-making reactions as these reactions refer 
to society as a unitary organism. And by the term physiological 
I mean man’s subjective, inter-individual reactions as these re- 
actions may be correlated under a general principle of sensation 
represented in the feeling-continuity of man’s organism as a race 
or phylum. 

Let me make still clearer, if I can, my meaning of the term 
physiological. In his study of the emotions in men and animals 
Darwin jf has indicated the general physiological basis of emotional 
reactions. The fascinating thesis presented in the James-Lange 
theory of the emotions served further to clinch the biological 
method of attack with its prior emphasis, you recall, upon the 
organic reaction. The heart does not beat faster because we are 
frightened but we are frightened because the heart beats faster. 
We do not weep because we are sad but we are sad because we 
weep. This is not a trick of logic. It is bed-rock physiology. For 
the biological concomitant of the emotion experienced subjectively 


* “ Biological Foundations and Mental Methods.” The British Journal of 
Medical Psychology, Vol. VIII, Part 1, 1928. 

“The Autonomy of the ‘I’ from the Standpoint of Group Analysis.” 
Psyche, Vol. VIII, No. 3, January 1928. 

¢ Darwin, C., The expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. 
London, 1873. 
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as grief (whether prior or synchronous is not here to the point) 
is represented in physiological reactions of tension and release— 
muscular, visceral, vaso-motor—which in their general character 
and distribution are specific to the emotion of grief. If you will 
note the external features expressive of this physiological reaction, 
it is clear that this reaction is by no means confined to the shedding 
of tears. The whole physiognomy is distorted with muscular 
spasm, the chest is contracted, the muscles of the abdomen and 
the shoulders show convulsive movements, and the whole picture 
presents a regressive appearance. But in sts essential physiological 
expression the reaction is uniform and consistent. 

The mental concomitant of the grief reaction, on the other hand, 
that is, the symbolic, social expressions arising from the secondary 
psychological system, are infinitely varied and arbitrary. Let us 
suppose that a man has lost his wife to whom he is devoted. Under 
these circumstances, there may be presented any one of a whole 
series of reactions corresponding to his social or psychological 
response. He may withdraw into retirement, he may get drunk, 
he may become angry at the undeservedness of his fate, he may 
endow a hospital, he may seek diversion in Havana, he may take 
unto himself another wife or he may up and shoot himself. In 
fact, he may adopt all these reactions and many more. 

Or let us take the situation of the psychiatric patient presenting 
a depression. One patient will explain his state of mind on the 
ground that he has lost interest in his work, another that his wife 
no longer loves him, another that he has an incurable disorder, 
another explains it on the ground of his moral unfitness and of 
wishing only to destroy himself, another that his children are 
starving, another that he thinks he has committed an unpardonable 
offence, and so on ad infinitum. These reactions of different 
individuals are like the different reactions of the single individual 
who has lost his wife. That is, they are varted and unpredictable 
in their expression. 


Let us consider these social and biological implications in their 
more intimate aspects. You will recall that in the primary physi- 
ological reaction of fear cited by Darwin—the fear expressed 
by man or beast in the jungle—these reactions were in the nature 
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of a protective reaction to the organism. The taut, hard muscles, 
the stiff, erect hair, were the expression of a defense mechanism. 
So in man similar reactions, together with the blanched anzemic 
surface, were all reactions calculated to conserve the life of 
the organism against attack. Thus, the reactions of fear cited by 
Darwin are, both for the individual and for the race, conservative 
organic reactions. They are expressions which belong to the 
primary physiological system of the organism. 

There is, however, another expression of fear which I should 
like to describe—an expression of fear which is human and social 
and which belongs solely to the secondary psychological system 
of our inter-individual reactions. This fear-reaction invites an 
attitude of suspicion and antagonism, of disaffection and resistance, 
of unproductive competition or sentimental dependence both in 
the individual and the community. In our industrial interrelation- 
ships, this secondary fear-reaction serves no useful biological 
aim. It does not operate to protect either the individual or the 
group in its industrial or social expression but, on the contrary, 
is an obstruction to those economic and industrial processes which 
may serve for the survival of civilized man. 

We shall be helped by an examination of this secondary psycho- 
logical mechanism in its elemental source within the individual, for 
it is here that there is disclosed the symbolic and pseudo-industrial 
nature of this reaction. The first movements of the child toward his 
environment arise from the primary physiological system, that is, 
they arise prior to the individual’s adoption o° language or the 
secondary psychological system. These primary movements of 
the child in its relation to the community and to its objective en- 
vironment are a species of industrialism. They are activities 
of investigation and of adaptation such as will, with accumulated 
experience, fit him eventually for making his living in a socially 
interrelated scheme of enterprise and activity. It is noteworthy, 
though, that the individual’s first movements represent the un- 
checked expression of the primary organism as a whole. /t means 
that man’s first industrial impulse arises from the primary physi- 
ological system. 

Concomitant, however, with his growth and with the widening 
of his excursions of investigation, the child meets with certain 
interdictions from the social community about him. The com- 
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munity speaks from its secondary psychological system. It en- 
croaches upon the child’s primary movements through inculcating 
certain precepts and through encouraging him toward certain 
actions which the community calls “right” and it discourages 
his tendency toward other movements which the community calls 
“wrong.” * That is, the child is taught to fear to do “ wrong” 
or to fear not to do “right.” Please observe that it is not the 
interdiction to this or that act to which I am calling attention. The 
animals, as we know, promptly intercept certain tendencies of re- 
action in their young. But they do so on the basis of their natural 
physiological communication, not through the interposition of a 
symbolic or secondary psychological system.f 

If we will examine the physiological situation occurring in the 
child, we shall see that what takes place is something like this: 
first, there is an extraneous check upon the infant organism which 
inhibits its spontaneous expression as a whole. Physiologically 
the child’s reaction becomes limited to a cerebral plane of re- 
actions. The tension of the organism becomes abstractive, de- 
limited, discriminative. That is, following this check, the child 
is admonished to hear what is said to him and to look and see 
what action will be approved by the community whose code of 
behaviour is derived from the secondary psychological system of 
symbols and language. In this procedure emphasis is placed upon 
the organism’s part-physiology to the exclusion of the whole or 
primary physiology of the child—upon the ocular, auditory and 
laryngeal part-functions to the exclusion of the whole organism. 
This check or impediment to the primary or whole physiological im- 
pulse of the child is cumulative throughout the course of his 
growth and development as an element in a social and industrial 
community. As this check or impediment affects all individuals 
in their primary industrial activity, it affects the activity of the 
industrial community as a whole. Here, you see, is presented a 
condition that is physiological and which at the same time bears 


*“The Social. Reaction of Right and Wrong—A Biological Approach to 
Criminal Behavior.” Paper read before the Section on Legal Psychology, 
The Ninth International Congress of Psychology, held at Yale University, 
Sept. 3, 1920. 

+ The Social Basis of Consciousness, Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner and 
Co., Ltd., London; Harcourt, Brace and Co., New York, 1927. pp. 51-61. 
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directly upon man’s social economy. It is thus a socio-physio- 
logical condition.* 

We have seen that there is physiologically but one grief re- 
action and that this reaction is unified and constant, while psycho- 
logically the expressions of grief are infinite in their variety. In 
the same way, there are psychologically an infinite variety of in- 
duced social fear-reactions occurring inter-individually, but man’s 
social fear as variously expressed in his inter-individual reactions 
likewise possesses only one basic and consistent reaction physio- 
logically. In other words the expressions of fear arising from the 
secondary psychological system, in response to which one must see 
what is socially approved before acting, are entirely arbitrary, 
variable and unpredictable. Yet, as is the case with the manifold 
reactions of depression or grief, there exists an underlying physio- 
logical concomitant to these manifold social fear-expressions which 
is unified and constant and which lends itself to scientific ob- 
servation and adjustment. 

This reaction of right and wrong—this reaction of social fear 
is of enormous complexity and variability in its mental content. 
Its social ramifications are infinite in extent and in their varying 
modifications. Like the patients whom we have cited with their 
various mental explanations, or the normal individual in his grief, 
the social individual may interpret this emotion of right- or fear- 
conduct in all manner of ways. In reference to himself he may 
feel that it is right that he live up to certain social and professional 
standards, that it is right that he make certain donations to 
charity, that it is right that he be faithful to his wife, that he ob- 
serve the various civic ordinances, that he attend services in his 
particular church and so on and so on. He has also definite 
feelings of right with respect to the conduct of others. He has 
feelings of what constitutes right conduct in his wife and his 
children, as to what they should do and should not do. He has 


*“The Basis of Group-Analysis, or the Analysis of the Reactions of 
Normal and Neurotic Individuals.” The British Journal of Medical Psy- 
chology, Vol. VIII, Part 3, 1028. 

Syz, Hans C., “On A Social Approach to Neurotic Conditions.” The 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease, Vol. 66, No. 6, December 1927. 

Syz, Hans C., “ Remarks on Group Analysis.” American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1928. 
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feelings of what is right in the conduct of his employees, his 
servants. But again, like the neurotic patient, his various mental 
accounts of this emotional right are infinitely varied, while the 
physiological concomitant to these mental expressions ts unitary 
and consistent. 

In the efforts of the physician to remedy the emotional dis- 
turbances occurring in the mentally ill patient and in the efforts 
of sociologists and educators to remedy the various social, political, 
economic and industrial conflicts occurring within the community 
and throughout the nation, the remedy has always been applied 
to the disharmonies occurring in the secondary psychological 
system, to the manifest content of consciousness * as expressed 
in the various arbitrary and inconstant expressions of the indi- 
vidual and the community. On the other hand, the group or 
phyletic procedure, abrogating the various inconstant and arbitrary 
mental reactions that occur in neurotic and normal individuals, 
addresses itself directly to the inherent physiological situation. For 
the physiological substrate is constant; the mental account is 
inconstant. The physiological substrate is specific and invariably 
concerns the intrinsic relation of the individual to himself and to 
others of the community in their basic interreactions ; that is, this 
substrate is not only specific and physiological to the individual ; 
it is socio-physiological. 

It has been the finding of the laboratory of phyloanalysis that the 
neurosis, whether individual or social, has to do with the habitual 
substitution of this secondary psychological system for the primary 
physiological system of man’s reactions and with the consequent 
blocking and distortion of his essential feeling-life. It is its find- 
ing that the neurosis of man is due to the unconscious encroachment 
of a wholly symbolic, pseudo-industrial system of reactions upon 
the system of physiological interrelationships that represents man’s 
true industrial economy. 

Further, it is the experimental finding of the group or phyletic 
method of study that it is possible to approach the emotional 
factors operative in our inter-individual or social relationships 
only as we approach their direct physiological expressions as ex- 
perienced subjectively by the individual in his immediate reactions 


* Freud, Sigmund, Die Traumdeutung, Franz Deuticke, Leipzig and Wien, 
1900. 
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to his immediate group setting. To do this, it is necessary to dis- 
count the infinite and unending variety of social fear-expressions 
that are the mere emanations of the secondary psychological sys- 
tem—expressions which can only release themselves in the ever- 
present and obsessive tendency to social and intellectual discus- 
sion—and to approach directly the primary and basic physiological 
reaction of social fear as it underlies these manifold superficial 
expressions. 

This does not mean that more emphasis is placed upon physiology 
and less upon psychology. On the contrary phyloanalysis tends 
more and more to obliterate the empty distinction between “ physio- 
logical ” and “ psychological ”’ as separate part-expressions just as, 
happily, it also obliterates the tedious and phantastic part-expres- 
sions represented in the opposed positions of structuralist and 
functionalist. And this it does through emphasizing the reaction of 
the whole organism im its function as a whole. As yet we have not 
felt the random and socially uneconomic nature of our secondary 
psychological procedure—of our obsessive pursuit of the abitrary, 
symbolic, “ mental” symptom. Man’s powerful mental or symbolic 
habituations are such that he has failed to realize that in this re- 
course he is pursuing adventitious images and symbols, that these 
images, however current socially and psychologically, are quite 
secondary to a basic socio-physiological situation. If in the bio- 
logical evolution of man, he has unwittingly placed over-emphasis 
upon a part-development—upon his social, symbolic or abstractive 
development—our recourse in lifting the burden of this negative, 
one-sided situation consists in turning to the seat of the major 
distortion, to man’s subjective physiology or to his affective ex- 
periences as a race or phylum. 

The discrepancy existing between those reactions which rest upon 
the continuity of basic instinctive feelings and those reactions 
which rest upon acknowledged differences of sensation, as sym- 
bolically agreed upon among different individuals, represents an 
inter-physiological situation among the elements of the species 
in their relation to one another. Only a physiological approach to 
such physiologically divergent behaviour patterns makes possible 
an analysis and resolution of this conflict, whether it appears in 
the neurotic and isolated individual or in the social and industrial 
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group, whether in the personal neurosis and insanity of the single 
individual or whether in social crime and in international war. 

The technique of phyloanalysis, then, is adapted to the specific 
function of differentiating between these two major programs of 
reaction as they occur within the individual and the community. 
It is its function to afford a means through which individuals and 
groups may learn to differentiate between reactions that are or- 
ganic and reactions that are symbolic—between reactions that tend 
to preserve the health of the individual and of the species and 
reactions which, in their cerebral or symbolic function, tend only 
to foster conflict and disorder in the individual and the community. 
The sensations recorded in various visceral, muscular, and vaso- 
motor tensions and strains are characteristic and specific to each 
system of reactions. These subjective sensations are as susceptible 
of objective observation as other perceptible phenomena in the 
objective world. But in the absence of an objective discrimination 
between these two contrasting systems, as subjectively perceptible 
in the internal balances and tensions pertaining to each, the society 
of man confuses its feeling-reactions and interrelations throughout 
and, under the form of mere symbols of secondary adoption, 
places upon itself economic and industrial burdens which are 
wholly artificial and symbolic and which, therefore, lack a basis of 
scientific observation and control. 


IV. 


In conclusion let me say that in principle, the method of 
analysis that is phyletic is not in any sense new. It was employed 
by Darwin fully seventy years ago in his biological analysis of 
structural forms, but even with Darwin the method was merely an 
emphasizing and correlating of principles more or less vaguely 
apprehended by man from time immemorial—namely, principles 
bearing upon the intrinsic continuity between the part and the 
whole within the organic sphere. Nor is the application of the 
biological or phyletic method in the sphere of human conduct new. 
In my very first acquaintance with the teaching of Adolf Meyer 
some twenty years ago what impressed me was the fact that here 
was the application of definite principles of biology to mental and 
social disharmonies. In Meyer’s study of the individual patient, 
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it was not the individual alone that he saw before him but a 
socially integrated situation that related the individual to the com- 
munity as a whole.* The entire impetus of the school of psychiatry 
that originated with Meyer and is represented in the work of 
MacFie Campbell, of Kirby, Henderson, MacCurdy, Syz and 
others lies precisely in the generic and inclusive inferences derived 
from the specific data under observation. Even in my very earliest 
acquaintance with the field of psychiatry, which I owe to Stewart 
Paton, the method rigidly enforced by him was distinctly that 
which related the biological growth and development of the in- 
dividual to principles inherent in the species. Likewise throughout 
the work of all of our modern psychiatrists—the work of White, 
Jelliffe, Brill, Clark, Kempf, Sullivan, Wholey, and others—one 
sees always this firm adherence to intrinsic biological principles. 
So that as regards principles, I can claim nothing new for the 
scientific principle represented in phyloanalysis. 

When, under the stimulus of Meyer, I undertook the study 
and the application of psychoanalysis to the problems of individual 
adjustment, it was inevitable that I should apply to the analytic 
field, with its latent manifestations of man’s consciousness, the 
same underlying principles I had learned from Meyer. But even 
the specific development of my analytic work from these principles 
and its insistence upon the subjective nature of the problem in 
hand does not allow me to make any claim for its originality. 
I did not discover the specific method of group-analysis as em- 
ployed by me now for many years. This innovation was due to 
quite accidental and incidental social causes which, however, must 
be understood to be definitely traceable to the biological princi- 
ples which I had learned from my predecessors in the field of 
psychiatry. 


* Meyer, Adolf, ‘“‘ The Problems of Mental Reaction-Types, Mental Causes 
and Diseases.” The Psychological Bulletin, Vol. V, No. 8, August 1908. 

Meyer, Adolf, “The Dynamic Interpretation of Dementia Praecox.” The 
American Journal of Psychiatry, Vol. 21, 1910. 

Meyer, Adolf, “The Contributions of Psychiatry to the Understanding of 
Life Problems.” Address delivered at the celebration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of Bloomingdale Hospital, May 26, 192I1. 

Meyer, Adolf, “Inter-Relations of the Domains of Neuropsychiatry.” 
Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry, Vol. VII, No. 3, 1922. 
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This specific incident and its social development had its setting 
primarily in the social relationship of the two individuals repre- 
sented on the one hand by myself and, on the other, by my as- 
sistant, Mr. Clarence Shields; and it had to do specifically with 
the relationship between these two individuals from the point of 
view of their industrial or economic interreactions. The association 
of my assistant and myself in a joint social analysis was sub- 
sequently augmented through the participation of others, students 
and patients, normal and neurotic, professional as well as lay 
individuals. Here the stage was set for a significant sociological 
development because it presented in miniature the social situation 
represented both in the normal community and in the individual 
neurotic. 

This research project, beginning with the symbolic analysis of 
the single individual and extending to the phyletic analysis first 
of two persons and then to groups of ten and twenty, finally 
developed into efforts of adjustment of inter-individual problems 
which more and more manifested themselves as inseparable from 
the processes and problems of the community at large. At the 
same time, the increasing recognition on the part of certain 
members of the community of the continuity between their in- 
dustrial situation and the industrial conflict expressed in the 
neuroses and in insanity have coalesced into a research-setting that 
unites our objective problems and our subjective conflicts toward 
a common synthesis and solution. 

Concomitantly with the increasing poignancy of this industrial 
and social situation there has been slowly forming a community 
organization which under the name of The Lifwynn Foundation 
attempts to mark the beginning of an industrial community psy- 
chiatry. Abrogating the manifold suggestions and symptoms which 
comprise the manifest content of man’s social consciousness, the 
organization represtened in The Lifwynn Foundation * strives 
through its laboratory approach to our subjective problems to 
bring to recognition those destructive reactions which comprise 


* The term foundation generally implies an organization that is financially 
maintained through munificent endowment. The Lifwynn Foundation, how- 
ever, is one whose resources consist solely in the affiliated efforts of its 
participants, whether with or without financial revenue, to establish a nuclear 
community process in industrial integration and social growth. 
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man’s latent social affects. These latent social affects of man are 
not only the embodiment of those conditions which bear directly 
upon the normal relationships of the individual and the social 
group from the point of view of the neurosis; they represent a 
socio-physiological condition that forms the crux of man’s social 
disharmonies generally. 

The problem, then, for sociologists as for psychiatrists is that 
of distinguishing clearly between the system that is secondary, 
psychological or symbolic and the system that is primary, physio- 
logical and phyletic. Phyloanalysis traces to the confusion between 
these two systems the serious havoc in the emotional life of the 
individual expressed in the neuroses and in insanity ; and, through 
the controlled observation of the interreactions observable in 
social groups, phyloanalysis has arrived at findings which give 
indication that such social disorders as occur among us eco- 
nomically and industrially in the sinister outbursts of crime and 
of war are likewise traceable to the disparity existing socially 
between these two systems of man’s organism. We have need, 
therefore, to see that man is faced with a conflict that is character- 
istic not only of the isolated neurotic but that is endemic to society 
at large and that only a radical social approach to this social dis- 
harmony may effect an adjustment of our individual, community 
and national disorders. 


EUGENIC STERILIZATION IN CALIFORNIA. 


19. A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE PATIENTS OF A 
PSYCHIATRIST IN PRIVATE PRACTICE. 


By PAUL POPENOE, 
Human Betterment Foundation, Pasadena, Calif. 


In a single year there are only about 80,000 new admissions of 
patients to public and private institutions for mental diseases in 
the United States ;* but the turnover is so rapid that it has been 
calculated * that 4 or 5 per cent of the entire population will be 
in such institutions at some time during life. This means that 
5,000,000 of the persons now living in the United States have at 
some time been, are now, or at some time in the future will be 
patients in hospitals for mental diseases. 

It need hardly be said that for every individual who actually 
enters such a hospital, there are several others who are likewise 
maladjusted intellectually and emotionally to such an extent that 
they require, or ought to have, therapeutic treatment. Some in- 
dication of the number can be gained from a study of the army 
draft data.” These reveal* that there were more men with psy- 
choses outside of the hospitals on a given day than there were 
inside the hospitals—the diagnoses being made in many cases by 
the same psychiatrists. Hence the percentage of persons who are 
actually or potentially psychotic must be put not lower than 10, 
which means that something like 12,000,000 of the American 
population is so affected. This takes no account, it will be re- 


* Bureau of the Census: Patients in hospitals for mental diseases, 1923. 
Washington, D. C., 1926. 

? Pollock, Horatio M., and Malzberg, Benjamin: “ Expectation of Mental 
Disease.” Psychiatric Quarterly, 2(4): 549-579, October, 1928, reprinted in 
Mental Hygiene, 13(1) : 132-163, January, 1920. 

* Love, A. G., and Davenport, C. B.: “ Defects Found in Drafted Men.” 
Washington, D. C., 1920. 

*Ogburn, William F., and Winston, Ellen: “The Frequency and Prob- 
ability of Insanity.” American Journal of Sociology, 34(5) : 822-831, March, 
1929. 
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membered, of the many lesser mental diseases. It omits the almost 
innumerable psychoneurotics.” It means that, when young people 
reach adolescence, the chance is I in 10 that at some time in the 
future they will actually be incapacitated for work by a mental 
disease. 

It has long been realized that a one-sided and inadequate picture 
of mental diseases has been given by the custom of studying more 
or less chronic institutionalized patients in public hospitals. This 
custom has equally handicapped the study of eugenic sterilization. 
By the time a patient is committed legally to a state hospital he 
or she is in many cases either too far advanced in mental deterio- 
ration to be likely to produce any more children; or else is too far 
advanced in age to be a probable parent. The major problem of 
the eugenists is to be found in the people who have not yet reached 
the back wards of a state institution, but who may do so even- 
tually, and who come of families that have contributed other 
members to these wards. It is in this larger group that voluntary, 
if not compulsory, sterilization is likely to find an extended ap- 
plication in the future, and it is this group that now particularly 
requires investigation. 


A First Stupy. 


Though they thus constitute a serious problem to society and 
to themselves, little is known of these persons. Who are they? 
What do they do? What is their marriage rate? their birthrate? 

A first study of at least one such group, as a parallel to our 
study ° of the patients sterilized in the California state hospitals 
for mental disease and deficiency, was included as part of a 
thorough examination of the workings of the California eugenic 
sterilization law, which examination has been in progress since 
the beginning of 1926, financed and directed by E. S. Gosney, 
Pasadena philanthropist, with the collaboration of a group of 
technical advisors representing many different specialties, and 


*Dr. Ogburn states that those included were the psychoses, general paresis, 
constitutional psychopathic inferiority, and hysteria; “the neuroses were 
omitted.” Apparently he does not think that hysteria is a neurosis. 

* Gosney, E. S., and Popenoe, Paul: “ Sterilization for Human Betterment.” 
New York, 1929. In an appendix to this volume is a list of the score of 
technical papers in which the data were first published. 
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now being continued under the auspices of the Human Better- 
ment Foundation," which Mr. Gosney has created. 

A psychiatrist of international reputation generously offered 
to put his office records at our disposal, and had his secretary 
abstract from these records the data we wanted. While we did 
not, of course, have personal access to the original records, this 
is no hindrance to the accuracy of our study, under the circum- 
stances. The material thus turned over to us relates to 838 
patients who had come to him in the years 1923-8; it is probably 
a fair sample of the office practice of any neuro-psychiatrist who 
has a relatively “ high class ” clientele on the Pacific coast. 

The judgment last-mentioned is based on the economic status 
of the male patients (Table 1). Measured on F. E. Barr’s con- 


TABLE I. 
Barr RATING OF MALEs. 

Fathers 

Private Sterilized Control Total of gifted 

practice. insane. insane. population. children. 
0.87 4.06 0.00 0.00 0.00 
5.48 14.83 9.00 20.23 1.14 
6.63 11.41 15.00 17.64 5.53 
29.68 26.86 20.00 26.07 9.12 
18.73 9.25 17.00 20.20 30.47 
ee re 34.57 2.29 8.00 9.81 53-72 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Number of subjects. 347 7890 200 1,226,113 525 


venient rating scale,” only about 10 per cent of the patients in 
private practice fell in the group of unskilled and semi-skilled 
workers, while nearly 50 per cent of a group of sterilized insane in 
the California state hospitals, previously studied by us,’ fell in this 
group. The private patients are also well above the average of 


‘Editorial. ‘“‘The Human Betterment Foundation.” Eugenics, 2(3) : 17-21, 
March, 1929. 

* Published in L. M. Terman, “ Genetic Studies of Genius. I. Mental and 
Physical Traits of a Thousand Gifted Children.” Stanford University, 1925. 

*Popenoe, Paul: “ Eugenic Sterilization in California. 5, Economic and 
Social Status of the Sterilized Insane.” Journal of Social Hygiene, 14(1) : 
23-32, January, 1928. 
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the entire population, though not so exclusively representative of 
the professional classes as are the fathers of the superior children 
whom L. M. Terman studied in the California schools.” On the 
whole, so far as can be judged by this one criterion, they form 
a group qualified by intelligence and background to produce and 
rear children to advantage, if there were no counterbalancing 


handicaps. 
INTELLECT AND PSYCHOSES. 


Surprisingly little investigation has been made of the social 
and economic status of families and groups that are characterized 
by an unusual amount of mental disease. While popular super- 
stition still holds to the idea that insanity is particularly as- 
sociated with genius, if not with intellectual superiority, the few 
data available seem to point the other way. 

The 10 per cent of serious mental disease in the whole population 
may be taken as the “normal” amount of mental disease in a 
civilized community, for the present purpose. By comparison, 
not more than two to four per cent of the geniuses of history 
have been insane;” only about one per cent of the parents of 
England’s eminent men ; * while in the direct ancestry of the 1000 
brilliant children in California, studied by Lewis M. Terman and 
associates,” the total amount of serious mental disease was only 
0.7 per cent. 

The population of the California state hospitals for mental 
diseases comes overwhelmingly from the lower socio-economic 
ranks.“ It might be argued that this is because the superior 
families send their cases to private institutions. This is undoubtedly 
true to a limited extent, but if there were really more mental 
disease in the upper than in the lower social strata of the state, 
a much larger number of private hospitals would be required than 
actually exist. The private hospitals and institutions in California 
that are licensed to take mental patients” have a total capacity 


* Terman, L. M.: Op. cit. 

* Holmes, S. J.: “ The Trend of the Race.” New York, 1921. 

* Ellis, Havelock: “A Study of British Genius.” 2d ed. Boston, 1926. 

* Terman, L. M.: Op. cit. 

* Popenoe, Paul: Op. cit. 

* Department of Institutions of the State of California. Third biennial 
report. Sacramento, 1926. 
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of only 1606, and some of these beds are filled by patients who 
are to be classed as defectives rather than sufferers from mental 
diseases ; an unduly large proportion are occupied by alcoholics 
and drug addicts. Hence if there were a much larger proportion 
of mental cases in the professional class (which makes up one- 
fourth or one-third of the total population of the state) than in 
the classes of skilled and unskilled labor, it is impossible to under- 
stand where all these hypothetical patients would be cared for; 
and it is easier to assume that the professional class does not, in 
fact, contribute a large proportion of mental cases. 

The fact that 53 per cent of the patients in the practice here 
studied come from a stratum of the population that comprises 
only 30 per cent of adult California males (see Table 1) is there- 
fore probably to be interpreted as meaning that this psychiatrist 
has a high-grade practice, and not that the professional class 
contains a larger proportion of persons with mental diseases than 
does some other class. 


AGES OF THE PATIENTS. 


A study of Table II shows that a majority of the women patients 
are of child-bearing age (57 per cent are under 40), and one- 
fourth are between 20 and 30, when fertility is highest. Among 
first admissions to the hospitals of the United States” in 1922, 


TABLE II. 
AGEs OF PRIVATE PATIENTS. 
Males. Females. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 

86 21.50 61 14.45 

400 100.00 422 100.00 


* Census report for 1923 (op. cit.). 
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only 38 per cent of the women were below 40. So far as age is 
concerned, then, the private patients would be somewhat more likely 
to have children than are those committed to state institutions. 

The mean age at report of the males was 37.90+.35 years, that 
of the females 38.75+.43 years. As is usual, marked differences 
are found between individuals with various diagnoses, the men 
with dementia precox averaging II years younger than those 
with manic-depressive psychoses. Among the women, on the con- 
trary, there was little difference between these two groups. 

There are differences between the men of various diagnoses in 
respect to social and economic status, the average Barr ratings 
being : 


Alcohol, drugs and syphilis.................. 12.65 + .03 
11.09 + .31 


Many of these differences are of little or no significance sta- 
tistically ; thus that between the diagnoses of dementia praecox and 
manic-depression is 1.19+.49, which can hardly bear any weight. 
But the suggestion that there is a real difference between the 
patients with epilepsy, alcoholism, and paresis, as compared with, 
for instance, the dementia precox group or psychoneurotics, is 
worth following up. 


TABLE III. 


DIAGNOsIs. 
California hospital 
Private patients. sterilizations. 
Male. Female. Male. Female. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Dementia precox ........... 11.75 9.11 16.76 19.22 
Manic-depressive psychoses .. 11.75 21.46 13.63 27.18 
Alcohol, drugs and syphilis.. 4.5 1.59 23.89 9.03 
C. P. I. and feeble-minded... 8.00 5.71 16.75 10.12 
4.25 2.51 2.07 2.33 
Psychoneuroses ............ 9.75 3.04 
Miscellaneous .............. 16.50 15.78 26.90 32.12 
30.75 37.69 
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The comparison of diagnoses is complicated by the fact that 
in about one-third of the private patients no definite diagnosis 
was given. The private physician feels no obligation to pin a 
label on every patient, whereas some formal diagnosis seems to 
be almost a necessity for a state institution. So far as can be 
judged from the imperfect data available, the differences between 
the two groups—private patients and institutional patients—are 
less than might have been expected. 


MANIc-DEPRESSIVE PsyCHOSES IN WoMEN. 


In passing, attention may be called to the excess of females 
with manic-depressive psychoses. They exceed the males in this 
group two to one in both private and public patients. Further 
analysis of the point by reference to statistics “ for all first ad- 
missions in the United States, 1922, shows that there is little 
difference between the sexes at the ages 15 to 25, but that during 
the reproductive period the rate for females is about one-half 
again as high as that for males. The difference between the sexes 
is higher for urban than for rural admissions. 

The difference between the sexes in the incidence of manic- 
depressive psychoses has sometimes been cited to show that there 
may be sex-limited genes involved. On the other hand, it has been 
remarked that the difference may be artificial, due to more frequent 
suicides of men with this type of disease. In all suicides, men 
usually outnumber women by the ratio of three or four to one. 
Now if many of the men who commit suicide are suffering from 
manic-depressive psychoses—and it is generally agreed that many 
of them are—this would tend to increase the disparity between 
men and women in the surviving individuals whose psychoses are 
classified with the manic-depressive group. 

While the incidence of mental disease is almost uniformly 
greater in cities than in country districts, the fact that the excess 
of women over men in this group is greater in the city than in 
the country points strongly to an environmental rather than a 
genetic basis for this sex-difference. If the genes, whatever they 
may be, that are responsible for the onset of a manic-depressive 
psychosis, were distributed equally between the two sexes, and 


* Tbid. 
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if a woman with a given genetic constitution were more sus- 
ceptible to actual breakdown from this cause than is a man with 
a comparable constitution, the actual situation would be explained. 
The strain of marriage and reproduction, and the strain of city 
life, in which many women find themselves particularly malad- 
justed, would suffice to furnish details. The supposed greater 
lability of woman’s emotional life would also contribute. Until 
further proof is forthcoming, these factors may be considered 
responsible for the excess of women over men in the manic- 
depressive classifications, and one will scarcely be justified in 
saying that sex-limited genes play any important part in the 
production of mental diseases of this type. 


MARRIAGE AND Divorce Rates. 
Table IV shows that the marital status of the private patients 
is astonishingly similar to that of all the first admissions in the 


TABLE IV. 


MARITAL STATUS. 
All U. §., 1922 first 


Private patients. admissions. 
Male. Male Female. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
44.3 28.7 43.0 26.6 
5.0 2.3 2.2 
1.0 1.4 5.3 
100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 


United States hospitals in 1922. The differences in percentages of 
married and widowed persons are largely due to differences in 
age distribution, the private patients being somewhat younger, 
on the average, than those committed to institutions. The dif- 
ference in percentages of divorcees may or may not be significant. 
It is worth noting, parenthetically, that the patients of a psy- 
chiatrist, like the inmates of a hospital for mental diseases, form 
precisely the class in which one will expect a predominance of 
divorcees, for broken homes characterize the mentally and emo- 
tionally unstable parts of the population, not the stable parts. 
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In American institutions, 1922, there were 71 married persons 
per 100,000 married persons in the whole population, but 320 
divorcees per 100,000 of that status outside.” In other words, 
actual mental disease occurs at least four or five times as often 
among divorcees as among married persons. This is partly due 
to differences in age distribution; but when this factor is made 
constant, the divorce rate among the psychotic is still two or three 
times as great as in the population as a whole;” and in some 
states much higher. Thus there were™ in the Illinois state hos- 
pitals in 1922 seven or eight times as many divorced men as married 
men, in proportion to the numbers of these two classes in the whole 
population of the state. 


TABLE V. 
MaritaL STATUS OF PRIVATE PATIENTS. 
Male. Females. 
Number. Per cent. Number. Per cent. 
173 44.3 126 28.7 
183 45-7 217 49.6 
II 2.7 30 8.9 
nicks 14 3-5 22 5.0 
15 37 28 6.4 
400 100.00 438 100.00 


Since California has a high divorce rate (standing sixth among 
all the states of the Union in this respect) the percentage of divor- 
cees found in private psychiatric practice in Los Angeles would 
naturally be higher than that found in the statistics for the United 
States as a whole. 

The marital status of the patients is shown in Table V, and 
further subdivided according to age in Table VI. The latter 
reveals the fact that the divorced and separated patients are 


[bid. 

*” Groves, Ernest Rutherford, and Ogburn, William Fielding: “American 
Marriage and Family Relationships.” New York, 1928. 

* Editorial. “ Bachelorhood and Insanity.” Welfare Magazine 17(9) : 109- 
107. September, 1926. The actual figures were 298 unmarried males per 
100,000 of that status in the whole population; 170 married males per 100,000 
of that status; and 1112 divorced males per 100,000 of that status. 
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younger than the married ones: apparently they represent an 
unstable group which terminates marriage not long after it enters 
that relationship. The age of males at marriage, when correlated 
with the Barr rating, gives a product-moment coefficient of only— 
.07+.05—in other words, there is in this group no discernible 
tendency for those of higher economic status to marry later than 
those of lower status. 


TABLE VI. 
AGEs OF PATIENTS ACCORDING TO MARITAL STATUS. 
Males. Females. 
Standard Standard 
Mean. deviation. Mean. deviation. 
Single ....... 31.65 + .43 8.70 + .31 30.05 + .63 10.60 + .42 
Married ...... 53 10.65 + .37 40.90 + .51 .33 
Widowed .... 54.30 + 2.38 11.90 + 1.66 56.10 + 1.27 1160+ .81 
Divorced ..... 38.20 + 1.83 10.15 + 1.32 30.55 + 1.36 9.75 .97 
Separated .... 38.95 2.18 12.15 + 1.58 35.905 + 1.37 10.60 + 1.05 


A WIscoNSsIN COMPARISON. 


We have no equivalent group to serve as a control, but the 
families from which University of Wisconsin students come* 
may be taken as a normal American population. The same thing 
was found there—that there was little difference in the age of 
marriage of the various economic strata. Skilled laborers married 
earliest, followed by farmers, business men, and professional men, 
in the order named. 

The age at marriage correlates with the number of children to 
the extent of —.14+.04 among the men, —.18+.04 among the 
women, which is so slight a relationship as to be almost negligible. 
In other words, those who marry late are just as likely to have 
large families as do those who marry early, in this group. This 
points to the widespread use of contraceptive measures in the 
group. 

The findings in the Wisconsin study were again almost the 
same, the correlation for males being —.16+.02; but for females 
the figures doubled, —.37+.01, probably pointing to earlier mar- 


™ Baber, Ray Erwin, and Ross, Edward Allsworth: “ Changes in the Size 
of American Families in One Generation.” University of Wisconsin studies 


in the social sciences and history, No. 10, Madison, 1924. 
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riage than among the men, and to earlier termination of fer- 
tility from physiological causes. While age at marriage will neces- 
sarily play a part in the number of children produced in any 
large group of marriages, its maximum influence, as seen in the 
Wisconsin women, will account for only about one-seventh of 
the differences in fecundity (figured from the coefficient of aliena- 
tion) ; six-sevenths of the differences must be due to other factors 
than age, and voluntary control must be among the most important 
of these other factors. 


To PRIVATE PATIENTS : 
| PERCENT EVER MARRIED AT EACH AGE. 


80 


60 


—— 275 37.5 47.5 575 67275Years —— 


Fie. 1. 


Barr rating correlates with number of children to the extent of 
—.22+.05 which is about like the correlations found in many 
other studies of this point in other sections of the population,” 
and reveals a measureable, though not a pronounced, tendency to- 
ward smaller families in the better economic strata, larger families 
in the less skilled ranks of society. 

The high percentage of single men and women in this group of 
patients is due to the age distribution, many of the patients being 
young, as shown above, and therefore unmarried. The marriage 
rate by age periods is shown in Fig. 1, from which one concludes 


* See, for example, Paul Popenoe: “ The Increase of Ignorance.” Journal 
of Heredity, 8: 178-183, 1917. 
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that the age of marriage of the group is rather high (it will be 
remembered that this is for the most part a well-educated group, 
in which the professional class predominates, and that the marriage 
age is late in this group everywhere). But by middle life nine- 
tenths of the patients are married, an unusual percentage among 
educated people in the United States. Here, as elsewhere, women 
are somewhat more likely to be married than are men. 

For comparison, the marriage rate by age is shown for patients 
sterilized in the California state hospitals for mental diseases * 


%, STERILIZED PATIENTS FROM STATE Hospitals 
Percent Ever Married at Each Age. 


9775 275 37.5 47.5 57.5 625 77.5 875 Years 


Fic. 2. 


(Fig. 2). In both sexes, the marriage rate of the patients in 
private practice is markedly higher; indeed, that of the females 
in Fig. 1 is almost identical with the curve for the female popula- 
tion of the United States as a whole, 1920 census.” 

The curve for female sterilized patients shown in Fig. 2 is 
a correction of one which was published in an earlier paper in 
this series * in which, for some unknown reason, the wrong table 


* Popenoe, Paul: “ Eugenic Sterilization in California. 6, Marriage Rates 
of the Psychotic.” Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases, 68(1) : 17-27, 
July, 1928. 

“Fourteenth census of the U. S. Population: 10920, Marital conditions. 

* See footnote 23. We are indebted to Dr. Fritz Lenz, professor of eugenics, 
University of Munich, for calling our attention to this error. 
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of figures was used in constructing the printed chart. All of 
these curves bear out the general experience that mental disorder 
tells more heavily against the marriageability of a man than it 
does against that of a woman.” The reasons for this sex-distinc- 
tion are, of course, numerous. 

In considering the marital status by diagnosis (Tables VII and 
VIII) the high proportion of women with manic-depressive psy- 
choses, who are or have been married, is particularly noteworthy. 
Since pregnancy, or even the fear of pregnancy, often has an un- 
favorable influence in these patients, sterilization sometimes has 
almost a therapeutic effect in preventing the recurrence of a 
disturbance. 

It is not the psychoneurotics alone who show a high marriage 
rate—matrimony is just about as common among the constitu- 
tional psychopaths and epileptics. The frequency of marriage 
among the mentally diseased, in many of whom the condition has 
been evident to any trained eye for years, probably from child- 
hood, is a commentary on the need for greater restrictions, either 
voluntary or compulsory, surrounding matrimony. 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN. 


The number of living children, by age at time of report, is 
shown for both sexes in Fig. 3. These families are not all com- 
plete, though more so than would be the case in normal members 
of the population, because the tendency to prevent childbirth ‘is 
increased in a family by the breakdown of one or other parent. 
The straight lines fitted to the observations (by the method of 
least squares) show that the size of completed family for this 
group is approximately three living children. This is quite enough 
to ensure the perpetuation of the group; it is higher than is found 
among most groups of college graduates ;* it is high enough to 


* This confirms the conclusion of Abraham Myerson, in his “ Psychiatric 
Family Studies, paper No. 1,” in American Journal of Insanity, 73(3) : 355- 
486, January, 1917; reprinted in his “ The Inheritance of Mental Diseases,” 
pp. 109-113 (Baltimore, 1925) ; and summarized in his “The Inheritance of 
Mental Diseases,” Proc. 2d Internat. Congress of Eugenics, I, 220-221, Bal- 
timore, 1923. 

* Recent data are stxnmarized conveniently by S. J. Holmes in “The Size 
of College Families,” Journal of Heredity, 15(10) :407-415, October, 1924. 
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Dementia przcox 


Manic-depressive psychoses 

C. P. I. and feeble-minded..... 
Alcohol, drugs and syphilis.... .50 
Epilepey 
Psychoneuroses ... 
RICK 
Miscellaneous ..... 
Not stated ........ 


Dementia przcox 


Manic-depressive psychoses ... 
C. P. I. and feeble-minded..... 2.08 


TABLE VIL. 


CALIFORNIA 


MarITAL STATUS BY DIAGNOSIS. 


MALE. 
te 8.75 2.25 
2.75 9.50 
7.50 2.50 
2.50 
1.00 3.25 
3.50 4.75 
25 50 
5.00 8.25 


43.25 44.50 


TABLE VIII. 


Widowed. 
Per cent. 


Divorced. 


Per cent 


MARITAL STATUS BY DIAGNOSIS. 


FEMALE, 


Single. 

Per cent. 
Married. 
Per cent. 


wn 
tn fon 
w 
= 


Alcohol, drugs and syphilis.... 23 .93 


Epilepsy ......... 
Psychoneuroses ... 
INGE SICK 
Miscellaneous ..... 
Not stated ....... 


12.03 

2.31 
460 2.31 
.69 00 


Widowed. 
Per cent. 


Divorced. 
Per cent. 


N 


> 


2 Separated. 
Per cent. 


¢ 


| 


Separated. 
Per cent. 


Not stated. 
Per cent. 


Not stated. 
Per cent. 


38388 


23 


[ July 


Total. 
Per cent. 


Total. 
Per cent. 


| 
I 
l 
50 1.00 11.50 
.50 .0O 4.50 
.0O .00 .0O 4.25 
50 .50 .25 10.00 
.00 .00 .25 1.25 
25 .25 50 
75 «75 25 30.75 
Total ........ «02.75 4.00 1.50 100.00 
| 2 mm 0.24 
2.78 1 .Q2 22.45 
.23 1.16 6.24 
23 43 1.62 
23 2.76 
.46 .23  «.00 3.690 
342 02 GB 17.30 
1.61 1.81 3.64 .23 35.60 
i 9.42 5.04 7.10 1.37 100.00 
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suggest that if children from such parents as are here studied are 
not particularly desirable, either from the point of view of the 
children themselves, or of their parents, or of eugenics, then 
further steps must be taken to encourage the reduction of the 
birth-rate among the psychopathic. 


Children 
PRIVATE PATIENTS (MARRIED) 


3 NuMBER OF CHILDREN 


Crosses are : observations 
Circles are 2) observations 


oO 
22.5 27.5 32.5 375 42.5 475 52.5 57.5 62.5 +Years 
Fic. 3. 


TABLE IX. 


MEAN NuMBER OF LIVING CHILDREN OF PRIVATE PATIENTS WHO ARE oR 
Have Been MARRIED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO DIAGNOSIS 
oF PaTIENT’s CONDITION. 


Men. Women. 
1.35 + .22 1.66 + .17 
1.80 = .25 1.77 + .13 


Table IX, showing the number of children by diagnosis, is of 
interest as demonstrating the high birth-rate among dementia 
precox patients. It confirms the findings of K. M. Bowman”™ 


* Bowman, K. M., and Raymond, Alice F.: “ Physical Findings in Schizo- 
phrenia.” American Journal of Psychiatry, 8(5) : 901-913, March, 1929. 
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and others” that, though there is a diminished expectancy of 
marriage in this group, those who do marry have quite as many 
children as other patients. The same fact stood out in an earlier 
study of patients sterilized in the California state hospitals for 
mental diseases. 

In sum: the patients of a psychiatrist in private practice on 
the Pacific Coast have been studied. They have been found to 
marry just about as frequently as the rest of the population, al- 
though in many cases their mental condition is such that they 
cannot adjust themselves successfully to marriage, as shown by 
the excess of divorces over the average. Although there is evidence 
of the practice of contraception, the number of living children 
of these patients is about the same as that of other groups of 
similar economic and social status. Yet in many cases childbearing 
is prejudicial to the patient; moreover the children born may be 
handicapped by defective heredity; and even if normal these 
children, brought up by psychopathic parents, will have unde- 
sirable conditions of mental hygiene. 

These facts suggest that present efforts on the part of physi- 
cians and educators, to discourage marriage and parenthood among 
those who are largely unfit for either marriage or parenthood, 
must be intensified if they are to produce satisfactory results. 


SUMMARY. 


1. A group of 838 patients in the private practice of a psychiatrist 
on the Pacific Coast is found to come from homes above the average 
of the state’s population in socio-economic status, and much above 
the average of the patients sterilized in California state hospitals 
for mental disease. 

2. This is selective and is not to be explained as showing that 
mental diseases occur more frequently in the intellectually superior 
part of the population. 

3. The private patients are rather younger than an institutional 
population, and are at ages when marriage and childbirth are likely. 

4. Significant differences of age and marriage rate are found 
between patients with various types of mental diseases. 


* Popenoe, Paul: “Eugenic Sterilization in California. 7, Fecundity of 
the Insane.” Journal of Heredity, 19(2) : 73-82, February, 1928. 
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5. Women outnumber men two to one in the classification of 
manic-depressive psychoses, but this is not believed to represent 
a genetic difference in the etiology of the disease. 

6. When age is taken into account the private patients are found 
to have a high marriage rate. 

7. The divorce rate is much higher in patients with mental 
disease than it is in the population as a whole. 

8. The divorcees apparently constitute a particularly unstable 
group which marries early and divorces soon after marriage. 

g. There is in this group no tendency for men of higher socio- 
economic status to marry at later ages. 

10. Those who marry late are about as likely to have large 
families as those who marry early. This points to the widespread 
use of contraceptive measures in this group, at least among those 
who marry early. 

11. The number of living children in the completed family of 
either male or female patients is three. This is enough to per- 
petuate the group, and is higher than the size of family in most 
groups of American college graduates. 

12. The relation between size of family and socio-economic 
status of parents is about the same in this group as in normal 
groups and other abnormal groups that have been studied. 

13. Although dementia przcox patients have a diminished mar- 
riageability, the fecundity of those who do marry is relatively 
high. 

14. It is concluded that the existence of a degree of mental 
disease serious enough to cause the individual to consult a psy- 
chiatrist has not tended to reduce the frequency of marriage or the 
size of family, as compared with the non-psychopathic population 
of similar age and socio-economic status. 

15. If marriage and parenthood are less desirable among psy- 
chopaths than in the healthier part of the population, it is evident 
that further steps, voluntary or compulsory, are required among 
psychopaths. 
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New York: Macmillan; 1930. 


SAPIR, PROF. EDWARD. 
GENERAL LINGUISTICS. 


Herder’s “ Ursprung der Sprache.” Modern Philol., Vol. 5, pp. 109-142. 

The History and Varieties of Human Speech. Popular Science 
Monthly, 1911, 79: 45-67. (Reprinted in Annual Report, Smithsonian 
Institution, 1912, pp. 573-595; reprinted in Selected Readings in 
Anthropology, Univ. of Cal. Syllabus Series, No. 101, pp. 202-224.) 

Language and Environment. Am. Anthropologist, 1912, n. s., 14: 226- 
242. 

Notes on Judeo-German Phonology. Jewish Quarterly Rev., 1915, n. s., 
6: 231-266. 

Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace; 1921. 

The Grammarian and His Language. Am. Mercury, 1924, I: 149-155. 

Sound Patterns in Language. Language, 1925, 1: 37-51. 

Memorandum on the Problem of an International Auxiliary Language. 
Romanic Rev., July-September, 1925, pp. 244-256. 

Philology. The Encyclopedia Britannica, The Three New Supple- 
mentary Volumes, The Thirteenth Edition, 1926, 3: 112-115. 
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Language as a Form of Human Behavior. English Jour., 1927, 16: 
421-433. 

A Study in Phonetic Symbolism. Jour. Exper. Psychol., 1929, 12: 
225-239. 

The Status of Linguistics as a Science. Language, 1929, 5: 207-214. 


AMERICAN INDIAN LINGUISTICS. 


Preliminary Report on the Language and Mythology of the Upper 
Chinook. Am. Anthropologist, 1907, n. s., 9: 533-544. 

Song Recitative in Paiute Mythology. Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 1910, 
23: 455-472. 

Some Aspects of Nootka Language and Culture. Am. Anthropologist, 
IQII, n. s., 13: 15-28. 

The Problem of Noun Incorporation in American Languages. Am. 
Anthropologist, 1911, n. s., 13: 259-282. 

Southern Paiute and Nahautl: A Study of Uto-Aztecan, Part I. 
Journal de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, 1913, 1: 379-425. 

Southern Paiute and Nahautl: A Study in Uto-Aztecan, Part II. Am. 
Anthropologist, 1915, n. s., 17: 98-120, 306-328. (Also in Journal de 
la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, n. s., 1914-1919, pp. 443-488. 

Wiyot and Yurok: Algonkin Languages of California. Am. Anthro- 
pologist, 1914, n. s., 15: 617-646. 

Notes on Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology. Univ. of Pa. 
Anthropological Pub., 1914. 

Abnormal Types of Speech in Nootka. Geological Survey of Canada, 
Memoir 62, Anthropological Series 5. 

Noun Reduplication in Comox: A Salish Language of Vancouver 


Island. Geological Survey of Canada, Memoir 63, Anthropological 
Series 6. 


. The Na-dene Languages: A Preliminary Report. Am. Anthropologist, 


IQI5, n. S., 17: 534-558. 
The Position of Yana in the Hokan Stock. Univ. of Cal. Pub. in 
Archeology & Ethnology, 1917, 13: 1-34. 


. Yana Texts (together with Yana Myths collected by Roland B. 


Dixon). Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Am. Archeology & Ethnology, 1910, 
Q: 1-235. 

Takelma Texts. Univ. of Pa., The Museum, Anthropological Pub., 
1900, 2: 1-263. 

Wishram Texts, together with Wasco Tales and Myths (collected by 
Jeremiah Curtin and edited by Edward Sapir). Pub. of Am. Eth- 
nological Soc., Vol. 2, Leyden, 1909. 


. The Takelma Language of Southwestern Oregon. Handbook of Am. 


Indian Languages, Bureau of Am. Ethnology, Bulletin 40, Part II, 
1912, pp. 1-296. 


. The Hokan and Coahuiltecan Languages. Internat. Jour. Am. Lin- 


guistics, 1917-1920, 1: 280-290. 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of American Languages North of Mexico. Science, 
1921, n. s., 54: 408. 

The Fundamental Elements of Northern Yana. Uniy. of Cal. Pub. in 
Am. Archeology & Ethnology, 1922, 13: 215-234. 

A Characteristic Penutian Form of Stem. Jnternat. Jour. Am. Lin- 
guistics, 1921, 2: 58-67. 

A Type of Athabaskan Relative. Jnternat. Jour. Am. Linguistics, 1923, 
2: 136-142. 

The Phonetics of Haida. Jnternat. Jour. Am. Linguistics, 1923, 2: 
143-158. 

Text Analyses of Three Yana Dialects. Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Am. 
Archeology & Ethnology, 1923, 20: 263-2094. 

The Algonkin Affinity of Yurok and Wiyot Kinship Terms. Journal 
de la Societe des Americanistes de Paris, 1923, n. s., 15: 36-74. 

The Rival Whalers: A Nitinat Story (Nootka Text with Translation 
and Grammatical Analysis). Jnternat. Jour. Am. Linguistics, 1924, 
3: 76-102. 

The Hokan Affinity of Subtiaba in Nicaragua: 

Part I. Am. Anthropologist, 1925, n. s., 27: 402-435. 
PartII. Am. Anthropologist, 1925, n. s., 27: 491-527. 

Pitch Accent in Sarcee: An Athabaskan Language. Journal de la 
Societe des Americanistes de Paris, 1925, n. s., 17: 185-205. 

A Chinookan Phonetic Law. Internat. Jour. Am. Linguistics, 1926, 
4: 105-110. 

Male and Female Forms of Speech in Yana. Donum Natalicium 
Schrijnen, 1929, pp. 79-85. 

Central and North American Languages. The Encyclopedia Britannica, 
14th edition, 1929, 5: 138-141. 


ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIAL PsycHoLocy. 


Religious Ideas of the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon. 
Jour. Am. Folk-Lore, 10: 33-49. 

Notes on the Takelma Indians of Southwestern Oregon. Am. Anthro- 
pologist, 1907, n. s., 9: 251-275. 

A Girl’s Puberty Ceremony Among the Nootka Indians. Transactions 
Royal Society of Canada, 1913, 3d series, 7: 67-80. 

A Sketch of the Social Organization of the Nass River Indians. 
Geolog. Survey of Canada, Bulletin 19, Anthropological Series 7, 
IQI5. 

The Social Organization of the West Coast Tribes. Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Canada, 1915, 3d series, 9: 355-374. 

Terms of Relationship and the Levirate. Am. Anthropologist, 1916, 
n. s., 18: 327-337. 

Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: A Study in 
Method. Geolog. Survey, Memoir 70, Anthropological Series 13, 
1916. 
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Yana Terms of Relationship. Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Am. Archeology & 
Ethnology, 1918, 13: 153-173. 

Kinship Terms of the Kootenay Indians. Am. Anthropologist, 1918, 
n. S., 20: 414-418. 

Corrigenda to “ Kinship Terms of the Kootenay Indians.” Am. Anthro- 
pologist, 1919, n. s., 21: 98. 

Nass River Terms of Relationship. Am. Anthropologist, 1920, n. s., 
22: 261-271. 

The Life of a Nootka Indian. Queen’s Quarterly, January-March, 1921, 
pp. 232-243. (Continued in April-June, 1921, pp. 351-367; see also 
“ Sayach’apis, a Nootka Trader,” in “American Indian Life,” edited 
by E. E. Parsons, New York: Huebsch; 1922.) 

Vancouver Island Indians. “ Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics,” 
edited by James Hastings, 1922, 12: 591-595. 

Culture, Genuine and Spurious. Am. Jour. Sociol., January, 1924, 
PP. 401-420. 

Personal Names Among the Sarcee Indians. Am. Anthropologist, 1924, 
n. s., 26: 108-119. 

Racial Superiority. Menorah Jour., June-July, 1924, pp. 200-212. 


. Folk Songs of French Canada (with Marius Barbeau). New Haven: 


Yale Univ. Press; 1925. 

Speech as a Personality Trait. (Abstracts from paper delivered before 
the Society, October 19, 1926.) Ment. Health Bull., pub. by Ill. Soc. 
for Ment. Hygiene, December, 1926. (See also Amer. Jour. Sociol., 
May, 1927, pp. 892-905. ) 

Anthropology and Sociology (in “The Social Sciences and Their 
Interrelations,” edited by W. F. Ogburn and A. Goldenweiser, Ch. 9, 
pp. 97-113). 


. The Unconscious Patterning of Behavior in Society (in “The Un- 


conscious, A Symposium”). New York: Knopf; 1927. 


21. The Meaning of Religion. Am. Mercury, September, 1928, 15: 72-79. 
. Religions and Religious Phenomena (in Vol. 9 of “Man and His 


World,” edited by Baker Brownell). New York: Van Nostrand; 


. Observations on the Sex Problem in America. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 


1928, 7 : 519-534. 

The Musical Foundations of Verse. Jour. English & Germanic Philol., 
192I, 20: 213-228, 

Representative Music. Musical Quarterly, 1918, 4: 161-167. 


SLAWSON, DR. JOHN. 


. The Delinquent Boy: A Socio-Psychological Study. Boston: Badger ; 


1920. 
Reliability of Judgment of Personal Traits. Jour. Appl. Psychol., 1922, 
6: 161-171. 
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Marital Relations of Parents and Juvenile Delinquency, Jour. Delinq., 
1924, 8: 278-286. 

Size of Family and Male Juvenile Delinquency. Jour. Crim. Law & 
Criminol., 1925, 11: 476-480. 

Psychoneurotic Responses of Delinquent Boys. Jour. Abn. & Soc. 
Psychol., 1925, 20: 261-281. 

Causal Relations in Delinquency Research. Pub. of Am. Sociol. Soc., 
Vol. 22, 1928. 


SULLIVAN, DR. HARRY STACK. 


The Oral Complex. Psychoanalyt. Rev., 1925, 12: 31-38. 

Schizophrenia: Its Conservative and Malignant Features. Am. Jour. 
Psychiat., 1924, 4: 77-91. 

Regression: A Consideration of Reversive Mental Processes (in five 
parts). State Hosp. Quarterly, February, May, and August, 1926. 
Peculiarity of Thought in Schizophrenia. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 1925, 

5: 21-86. 

Erogenous Maturation. Psychoanalyt. Rev., 1926, 13: I-15. 

Affective Experience in Early Schizophrenia. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 
1927, 6: 467-483. (See also Proceedings of the Assn. for Research 
in Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 5, 1925. New York: Hoeber; 1928.) 

The Importance of a Study of Symbols in Psychiatry. Psyche, July, 
1926, No. 25, pp. 81-93. 

The Onset of Schizophrenia. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 1927, 7: 105-134. 

Proceedings of the Social Science Research Council’s Conference. 
Hanover, New Hampshire, 1927. 

The Common Field of Research and Clinical Psychiatry. Psychiatric 
Quarterly, July, 1927, 1: 276-201. 


. Tentative Criteria of Malignancy in Schizophrenia. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 


1928, 7: 759-782. 

Mental Hygiene and the Modern World. Modern World, March, 1927, 
1:6: 153-157. Baltimore: Arnold Co. (Discontinued. ) 

Proceedings First Colloquium on Personality Investigation. (Auspices 
of Am. Psychiat. Assn., Comm. on Rel. with Social Sciences, New 
York, December 1-2, 1928.) 

Research in Schizophrenia. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 1929, 9: 553-567. 

Archaic Sexual Culture and Schizophrenia. Proceedings, Third Inter- 
nat. Cong. for Sexual Reform, London, 1929. 

Proceedings Research Conference, Am. Religious Education Assn., 
Chicago, 1929. 

The Relation of Onset to Outcome in Schizophrenia. Proceedings of the 
Assn. for Research in Nerv. & Ment. Dis., 9, 19290, New York: 
Hoeber. (Now in press.) 

Personal Psychopathology: The Pathology of Interpersonal Relations. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. (In press.) 
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THOMAS, PROF. DOROTHY S. 


. The Child in America (with Wm. I. Thomas). New York: Knopf; 


1928. 

Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press; 1929. 

Statistics in Social Research. Am. Jour. Sociol., 1929, 35: 1-17. 


THOMAS, PROF. WM. I. 


1. Sex and Society. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1907. 


Source Book for Social Origins. Boston: Badger; 1909. 

Standpoint and Questionnaire for Race Psychology. Am. Jour. Sociol., 
IQ12, 17: 725-775. 

The Polish Peasant in Europe and America (with Florian Znanieki). 
New York: Knopf; 1918-1927. 

The Unadjusted Girl. Boston: Little, Brown; 1923. 


6. The Child in America (with Dorothy S. Thomas). New York: Knopf; 


1928. 
TODD, DR. T. WINGATE.+ 


. Age Changes in the Pubic Bone. 


I. The Male White Pubis. Am. Jour. Phys. Anthropol., 1920, 
3: 285-328. 
II. Male Negro Hybrid. 
III. Female White. 
IV. Female Negro Hybrid, 1921, 4: 1-70. 
V. Mammalian Pubic Metamorphosis, 1921, 4: 334-402. 
VI. The Interpretation of Variations in the Symphysial Area, 1921, 
4: 407-421. 

Age Changes in the Pubic Symphysis. 

‘VII. The Anthropoid Strain in Human Pubic Symphyses of the 
Third Decade. Jour. Anatomy, 1923, 47: 274-294. 

Age Changes of the Pubic Bone. Abstract, Anatomic Rec., 1920, 18: 
264-2065. 

The Quantitative Determination of Black Pigmentation in the Skin 
of the American Negro (with Leona Van Gorder). Am. Jour. Phys. 
Anthropol., 1921, 4: 239-260. 

The Treatment of Diabetes. Manchester Guardian Wcekly, 1922, 7: 
336. 

Cranial Capacity and Linear Dimensions in White and Negro. Am. 
Jour. Phys. Anthropol., 1923, 6: 98-191. 

Dura Volume in the Male White Skull. Anatomic Rec., 1923, 25: 263- 
273. 

Cranial Capacity in Social Ineffectives. Abstract, Anatomic Rec., 1924, 
27 : 222. 
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The Thickness of the Scalp (with W. Keunzel). Jour. Anatomy, 1924, 
58 : 231-248. 
Thickness of the Male White Cranium. Anatomic Rec., 1924, 27: 245- 
256. 
Stability. Scientific Monthly, 1924, 19: 632-635. 
Endocranial Suture Closure. Its Progress and Age Relationship. 
Part I. Adult Males of White Stock (with D. W. Lyon). Am, 
Jour. Phys>Anthropol., 1924, 7 : 326-383. 

Part II. Ectocranial Closure in Adult Males of White Stock (with 
D. W. Lyon), 1925, 8: 23-45. 

Part III. Endocranial Closure in Adult Males of Negro Stock (with 
D. W. Lyon), 1925, 8: 47-71. 

Part IV. Ectocranial Closure in Adult Males of Negro Stock (with 
D. W. Lyon), 1925, 8: 149-168. 

The Influence of Technique in Cranial Capacity Determinations. Ab- 
stract, Anatomic Rec., 1925, 29: 376-377. 

Measurements of the Brachial and Lumbo-Sacral Plexuses in Man 
(with W. H. McGraw and W. M. Keunzel). Am. Jour. Phys. 
Anthropol., 1925, 8: 281-201. 

The Estimation of Cranial Capacity: A Comparison of the Direct 
Water and Seed Method (with W. M. Keunzel). Am. Jour. Phys. 
Anthropol., 1925, 8: 251-258. 


. The Reliability of Measurements Based Upon Subcutaneous Bony 


Points. Am. Jour. Phys. Anthropol., 1925, 8: 275-270. 

The Comparison of Auricular Height Determinations. Jour. Anatomy, 
1925, 59: 390-393. 

The Nature of Mummification and Maceration Illustrated by the 
Male White Skull. Jour. Anatomy, 1925, 59: 180-187. 


. The Nature of Mummification and Maceration. II. Female and Negro 


Skulls. Jour. Anatomy, 1926, 60: 309-328. 

Stereoscopic Projection and Ridgway’s Standards as Methods of In- 
vestigating Color Blindness (with H. D. Iler and D. A. Chambers). 
Am. Jour. Physiol., 1926, 75: 591-599. 

Age: The Piper. Science, 1926, 64: 216-218. 

Skeletal Adjustment in Jaw Growth. Dental Cosmos, 1926, 68: 1168- 
1184. 

The Alimentary Canal of the Medical Student. Proceedings of the 
Inter-State Post Graduate Medical Assembly of North America, 19206. 

Skeletal Records of Mortality. Scientific Monthly, 1927, 481-496. 

A Liter and a Half of Brains. Science, 1927, 66: 122-125. 

The Color Top Method of Recording Skin Pigmentation (with Beatrice 
Blackwood and Harry Beecher). Am. Jour. Phys. Anthropol., 1928, 
2: 187-204. 


26. The Clavicular Epiphyses (with D’Errico, Jr.). Am. Jour. Anatomy, 


1928, 41: 25-50. 


27. The Anatomy of Growth: The Anatomy of Our Social Life. North- 


west Medicine, 1928, 27: 33-37; 165-160. 
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28. Thickness of the Subcutaneous Tissues in the Living and the Dead 
(with Anna Lindale). Am. Jour. Anatomy, 1928, 41: 153-195. 
29. Dimensions of the Body: White and American Negroes of Both Sexes 
(with Anna Lindale). Am. Jour. Phys. Anthropol., 1928, 12: 35-119. 
30. A Quantitative Study of the Vertebral Column by Direct and Roent- 
genoscopic Methods (with S. Idell Pyle). Am. Jour. Phys. Anthro- 
pol., 1928, 12: 321-338. 
31. Effects of Maceration and Drying Upon the Vertebral Column (with 
S. Idell Pyle). Am. Jour. Phys. Anthropol., 1928, 12: 303-319. 
32. Entrenched Negro Physical Features. Human Biology, 1929, 1: 57-69. 
33. Growth: The-Gipsy. Brush Foundation Pub., 1929, 1: 1-7. 
34. Types and Indices of Growth in Childhood. Proceedings of the Third 
Conference on Child Development, Toronto, 1929. 
35. Studies in the Alimentary Tract of Man. 
I. The Attainment of Reliability of Gastric Responses (with 
W. M. Keunzel). Jour. Lab. & Clin. Med., 1929, 14: 1017- 
1032. 
II. Stabilization of Gastric Reaction Patterns (with W. M. Keun- 
zel), 1929, 14: 1165-1174. 
III. The Gastric Responses to Milk and Buttermilk (with W. M. 
Keunzel), 1929, 15: 43-50. 
IV. The Reflex Effect of Heat and Cold Upon Gastric Responses 
(with W. M. Keunzel), 1929, 15: 132-141. 
V. Disturbances of Central Origin in Gastric Responses (with 
W. M. Keunzel), 1929, 15 : 142-150. 
36. Family Building. Brush Foundation Pub., 1929, No. 2. 
37. Recent Studies in the Development of the Face. Jnternat. Jour. Ortho- 
dontia, Oral Surg. & Radiography, 1920, 15: 1157-1175. 
38. The Herald’s Staff. Brush Foundation Pub., 1929, No. 3. 


APPENDIX C. 


ANNOTATED READING List PREPARED BY MEMBERS OF THE SECOND 
COLLOQUIUM AND OTHERS. 


Articles from the periodical literature, when included, carry only the 
initials of the annotator. 


A. G.—Dr. Arnold Gesell. 
A. O. L.—Dr. Arthur O. Lovejoy, Prof. of Philosophy at The Johns Hop- 
kins University. 
D. S. T.—Dr. Dorothy Swaine Thomas. 
E. E. H.—Dr. Ernest E. Hadley, Secretary, The American Psychoanalytic 
Association. 
E. S.—Dr. Edward Sapir. 
G. E. P—Dr. George E. Partridge, Psychopathologist, The Maryland 


School for Boys, Psychologist, The Maryland State Peni- 
tentiary. 
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H. D. L.—Dr. Harold D. Lasswell. 
H. S. S.—Dr. Harry Stack Sullivan. 
J. E. A—Dr. John E. Anderson. 
W. I. T.—Dr. Wm. I. Thomas. 


GENERAL. 
Boas, GEORGE: 
The Major Traditions of European Philosophy. New York: Harper; 
1920. 
An exceptionally readable brief history of philosophy. 


BripGMANn, P. W.: 
The Logic of Modern Physics. New York: Macmillan; 1927. 
An important and challenging book on the logic of scientific reasoning. 
A. 
Broan, C. D.: 
The Mind and Its Place in Nature. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1925. 
An extremely acute and methodical analysis; one of the most important 
of recent British contributions to philosophy. 
A. 
Burtt, E. A.: 
The Metaphysical Foundations of Modern Science. New York: Har- 
court, Brace; 1925. 
A valuable historical and critical analysis of the formation of the fore- 
conceptions of modern science in the Seventeenth Century. 
A. 
CLEVELAND, FREDERICK A., Ed.: 
Modern Scientific Knowledge. New York: Ronald Press; 1929. 
Popular exposition including the work of some 14 collaborators, covering 
the whole field of current knowledge. Includes a moderately comprehensive 
bibliography, in part under questions at the end of each chapter. The 
science of colloids receives 34 pages. There are chapters entitled “ Life’s 
Mechanisms,” “ Life’s Objectives,” ‘“‘ Mind—Its Emergence as a Mechan- 
ism of Adjustment,” “ Far-Thinking and the Superiority of Human Ad- 
justments,” ‘“ Progressive Complexity of Adjustive Mechanisms,” “ Rela- 
tion of Environment to Mental Development "—these by L. L. Bernard. 
While the book is a good deal of a compendium of everything, it is 
readable. 
A.: 
The Evolution of Scientific Thought from Newton to Einstein. New 
York: Boni & Liveright; 1927. 
One of the best expositions of the theory of relativity for the non- 
specialist having some acquaintance with modern science. 


A. O. L. 


A. O. L. 
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Dewey, JOHN: 
The Quest for Certainty. New York: Minton, Balch; 1929. 
The latest and perhaps the clearest and most effective presentation of 
Dewey’s philosophy. 
A. O. L. 
DuNLAP, KNIGHT: 
Mysticism, Freudianism and Scientific Psychology. St. Louis: Mosby; 
1920. 
Three essays by an experimental psychologist, the first two being vigor- 
ous onslaughts upon widely current contemporary theories. 
A. OG. 
Epp1ncTon, A. S.: 
The Nature of the Physical World. New York: Macmillan; 1929. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1927, by the Plumian Prof. of Astronomy at 
the University of Cambridge. An unexcelled presentation of modern phys- 
ical theory. The interested reader is able to follow this discourse even to 
the point of securing some grasp on the theory of the Schrédinger atom. 
One of the books that should not be omitted. 
HALDANE, J. S.: 
The Sciences and Philosophy. New York: Doubleday, Doran; 1929. 
The Gifford Lectures for 1927-28, by the author of “ Mechanism, Life, 
and Personality”; probably the most distinguished exponent of the vital- 
istic interpretation of life. Part I pertains to the sciences, including a 
chapter on vitalistic biology and one on animistic psychology. Part II 
pertains to philosophy, and is in fact a vigorous statement of its utility 
in connection with science and with life in general. 


m. 
Jeans, J. H.: 
The Universe Around Us. New York: Macmillan; 1929. 
A pleasant exposition of current scientific knowledge. 
H. S. S. 


LairpD, JOHN: 
Our Minds and Their Bodies. London: Oxford Univ. Press; 1925. 
A brief, untechnical, but clear and fairly comprehensive critical review 
of current hypotheses concerning the psychophysical problem. 


A. O. L. 
Lewis, C. I.: 
Mind and the World-Order. New York: Scribner; 19209. 
An important recent American contribution to epistemology. 
A. 


Lewis, GrLBert N.: 
The Anatomy of Science. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1926. 
Nothing less than a masterpiece, by the Prof. of Chemistry at the Uni- 
versity of California. A lucid and readable book, the chapters of which 
give light to the inexperienced layman on almost all the recondite formula- 
tions of modern science. 


H. S. S. 
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McDouGALL, WILLIAM: 
Body and Mind: A History and a Defense of Animism. London: 
Methuen; ro1t. 
An argument for the causal efficacy of the events that constitute our 
psychical life. 
A. ©. 
MontTaGugE, W. P.: 
The Ways of Knowing: Or the Methods of Philosophy. New York: 
Macmillan; 1925. 
The clearest and most interesting critical introduction to contemporary 
logic and theories of knowledge “disentangled from the problems of 
metaphysics.” 


Morcan, C. Lioyp: 
Emergent Evolution. New York: Holt; 1923. 
Life, Mind and Spirit. New York: Holt; 1925. 
Expositions of the philosophy of creative evolution. 


RANDALL, JOHN H.: 
The Making of the Modern Mind. New York: Houghton, Mifflin; 1925. 
A 650 page book, subtitled “A Survey of the Intellectual Background of 
the Present Age,” by the Assistant Prof. of Philosophy at Columbia 
University. Systematic, readable, and provided with good reference lists. 
3: 
Rosinson, JAMES Harvey: 
The Mind in the Making. New York: Harper; 1921. 
A classic by the preeminent exponent of “the new history.” Easy Going 
on “the relation of intelligence to social reform.” 
Royce, JosiaH: 
The Spirit of Modern Philosophy. New York: Houghton, Mifflin; 1899. 
An illuminating interpretation of post-Kantian philosophy; Part II is a 
brief, and perhaps the most readable, exposition of Royce’s own doctrine. 
A. O. L. 
The World and the Individual. (2 v.) New York: Macmillan; 1901. 
The most complete and systematic presentation of Royce’s form of 
idealism. 
A. O. L. 
RUSSELL, BERTRAND: 
Philosophies et Savants Francais du XXe Siecle. (2 v.) Paris: Alcan; 
1926. 
Brief expositions and extracts giving a fairly comprehensive survey of 
contemporary tendencies in French philosophy. 
A. O. L. 
Philosophy. New York: Norton; 1927. 
A survey of the entire field of philosophical problems, from the stand- 
point of Russell’s latest theories. 


A. O. L. 
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Contemporary American Philosophy. 

A collection corresponding to “ Contemporary British Philosophy”; to 
appear shortly. 

A. O. L. 


SANTAYANA, GEORGE: 

Scepticism and Animal Faith. New York: Scribner; 1923. 

Realms of Being, Book I; Realms of Essence. New York: Scribner; 
1927. 

These two volumes are the beginning of the exposition of a system of 
philosophy by one of the most interesting of contemporary philosophic 
minds, who is also a writer of extraordinary grace and skill. 

A. O. L. 
Scuaus, E. L.: 

Philosophy Today: Essays on Recent Developments in the Field of 
Philosophy. Chicago: Open Court Pub. Co.; 1928. 

Useful especially for the survey of “Contemporary Philosophy in German 
Speaking Countries ” since the war. A.O.L. 


SPEARMAN, C.: 
The Nature of “Intelligence” and the Principles of Cognition. New 
York: Macmillan; 1923. 
An acute and original inquiry into the psychology of cognition, by a 
distinguished English psychologist. AOL 
TROLAND, L. T.: 
The Mystery of Mind. New York: Van Nostrand; 1926. 
A stimulating discussion of the philosophical aspects and implications of 
psychology, by a psychologist. 
Ursan, W. M.: 
The Intelligible World: Metaphysics and Value. New York: Mac- 
millan; 1929. 
An able critical survey of recent metaphysics and a defense of the view 


that “the only world which is intelligible to thought is one in which 
existence and value are ultimately inseparable.” 


A. O. L. 


A. O. L. 


WHITEHEAD, ALFRED NorTH : 

Science and the Modern World. New York: Macmillan; 1925. 

The Lowell Lectures for 1925, by the distinguished Prof. of Philosophy 
at Harvard University. In this book there is a rather readable presentation 
of the author’s doctrine of universal organism, “the theory of organic 
mechanism,” by which not only the individuals making up the living but 
also all the entities of the world are conceived as organizations of similar 
fundamental character. H.S.S. 

Wionce_ry, A. G.: 

Contemporary Thought of Great Britain. New York: Knopf; 1927. 

A somewhat superficial survey, but convenient as an elementary intro- 
duction to the subject. AOL. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Boas, FRANz: 

The Mind of Primitive Man. New York: Macmillan; 1911. 

This book comes the nearest of all Boas’ writings to expressing his 
general point of view in studying human culture. Important because it 
shakes us free from exclusively Occidental values, shows the unimportance 
of race (as a biological concept) for the understanding of culture, and 
stresses the necessity of studying the historical vs. the psychological back- 
ground of custom if we are to understand human behavior. 

5. 
GOLDENWEISER, A. A.: 

Early Civilization. New York: Knopf; 1922. 

A convenient introduction to cultural anthropology. Gives bird’s-eye 
views of a few selected primitive cultures, outlines the essentials of various 
aspects of primitive culture in general, and gives a convenient summary 
of ethnological theories. 

E. 3. 
Kroeser, A. L. : 

Anthropology. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1923. 

A very readable introduction to the whole field of anthropology. Im- 
pressingly stresses the unity of the whole historical process of the develop- 
ment of culture. 

E. 
Levy-Bruut, L.: 

How Natives Think. (Tr. Lilian A. Clare, from ‘“ Les Fonctions Men- 
tales Dans Les Societes Inferieures”’). New York: Knopf; 1925. 

An attempt to show that primitive man is controlled by a “ prelogical 
mentality ” that differs in character from the mentality of civilized man. 
Suggestive rather than convincing. 

Lowtg, R. H.: 

Are We Civilized? New York: Harcourt, Brace; 19209. 

A light but informative introduction to the vagaries and inconsequences 
of the development of human culture. 

E...S. 

Primitive Society. New York: Boni & Liveright; 1920. 

An excellent analytical study of the varieties of association and social 
differentiation among primitive peoples. Lays several evolutionary ghosts. 

B.S: 
MALINOWSKI, BRONISLAW: 

Crime and Custom in Savage Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 
1926. 

A brilliant study of the clash in a primitive society (Trobriand Islanders ) 
between incest custom and the surges of individual impulse and sentiment. 
A good antidote to the uniformitarianism of most anthropological writing. 


E. S. 
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Sex and Repression in Savage Society. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 
1927. 

A valuable, if somewhat thinned out, contribution to the reinterpretation 
of psychoanalytic doctrines in the light of data from a selected primitive 
community. 

Sexual Life of Savages. (2 v.) New York: Horace Liveright; 19209. 

These books—by the distinguished anthropologist of the London School 
of Economics—may be regarded as marking a new epoch in our understand- 
ing of sex. It is the result of several years of field work among the 
Trobriand Islanders, by a scientist inspired in his observations by familiarity 
with the most recent formulations, including those of Freud, and qualified 
by training in exact science. 

S. 
MILLER, NATHAN: 

Child in Primitive Society. New York: Brentano; 1928. 

A fairly well documented consideration of the sociologic aspect of per- 
sonality growth among primitive groups; supporting the thesis that much 
of current education is a perpetuation of primitive doctrines. 


3.3. 
Rapin, PAuL: 


Primitive Man as Philosopher. New York: Appleton; 1927. 


Stresses the higher life of the primitive. Contains a convenient anthology 
of primitive literature. 


E. S. 
Rivers, W. H. R.: 
The Todas. New York: Macmillan; 1906. 
An interesting study of a polyandrous group. 
We 


Psychology and Ethnology. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1926. 

A set of interesting contributions to the study of various phases of 
primitive culture. Rivers’ work is important because, starting as a psy- 
chologist, he was led to evaluate the purely historical factors in the growth 
of custom. 

Sapir, E.: 

Time Perspective in Aboriginal American Culture: A Study in Method. 

Geolog. Survey of Canada Memoir 90. Ottawa: Gov. Printing Bureau; 
1916. 

An attempt to show how the interdependence of various aspects of culture 
may lead to inferences as to the historical development of cultural elements 
and complexes. 

W. I. T. 
Tytor, E. B.: 
Primitive Culture. New York: Putnam; 1924. 
Classical treatment continuing to have real importance. 
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WISsSLER, CLARK: 

Man and Culture. New York: Crowell; 1923. 

An excellent and simple analysis of the nature of human culture and 
of its geographical spread. The treatment of the “universal pattern” of 
culture as an innate tendency at the end of the book needs to be viewed 
skeptically. 

&. 
BIOLOGY. 
ELprRIDGE, SEBA: 

The Organization of Life. New York: Crowell; 1925. 

A distinctly difficult but interesting philosophical presentation of a 
doctrine ensuing in the belief in sub-mental and sub-physical entities. 

&, 
JENKINSON, J. W.: 

Experimental Embryology. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 1900. 

Vertebrate Embryology. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 1913. 

Three Lectures on Embryology. New York: Oxford Univ. Press; 1917. 

Three important contributions by the one-time lecturer in embryology, 
Ex-College, Oxford, the last being the publication of manuscripts of lectures 
prepared immediately before the author’s death in action at Gallipoli. 
Besides a fund of information concerning experimental discoveries in the 
genesis of organisms, the books include good bibliography. 

Jennincs, H. S.: 

Behavior of Lower Organisms. New York: Columbia Univ. Press; 1923. 

Prometheus: Or Biology and the Advancement of Man. New York: 
Dutton; 1925. 

By the Prof. of Zoology at Johns Hopkins University. The first of these 
is a classic marking the application of sound mechanistic thought to the 
biology of organism. A book that should be read by all those interested 
in the biological sciences. The second is one of the little “ Today and 
Tomorrow Series.” “Theories and facts become hopelessly at variance, 
yet they continue to rest side by side in a single framework. Such has 
been the course of events in the science of genetics. The hen of Mendelian 
theory has hatched a brood of swans.” 

S. &. 
Kepner, Wo. A.: 

Animals Looking Into the Future. New York: Macmillan; 1925. 

This is a delightful antidote for those still devoted to tropisms, by the 
Prof. of Biology at the University of Virginia. 

S. &. 
Morcan, T. H.: 

The Theory of the Gene. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1926. 

Splendid exposition of the pioneering investigation into the physical 
basis of heredity. 

H. &. &. 
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CHILD PSYCHOLOGY, BEHAVIOR DISORDERS, ETC. 


BALDWIN, B. T., and Stecuer, L. L.: 

Psychology and the Pre-School Child. New York: Appleton; 1925. 

An attempt at the psychology of the pre-school child. 

BERNFELD, SIEGFRIED : 

Psychology of the Infant. New York: Brentano; 1929. 

Dr. Bernfeld, who is a member of the Berlin Psychoanalytic Society, 
here presents a rather simple and straightforward account of the psycho- 
analytic views concerning the subject. 

H. D. L. 
BLANTON, SMILEY and BLANnToN, M. G.: 

Child Guidance. New York: Century; 1927. 

This book is one of the most useful of texts for those who are called 
upon to recommend reading to parents. 

H. &. 
Bratz, W. E., and Bott, HELEn: 

Parents and the Pre-School Child. New York: Morrow; 1929. 

One of the relatively good popular books. 

&. 
Burt, Cyri.: 

The Young Delinquent. New York: Appleton; 1925. 

This is a comprehensive study of the young delinquent from the point of 
view of a psychologist and educator. Hereditary and environmental con- 
ditions are discussed and pathological conditions are considered. Chapters 
on sentiments and conflicts and emotional instability are especially adequate. 
There is some statistical treatment, and some presentation of case material. 
The general psychological background of mal-behavior is outlined, some- 
what conservatively without much drawing upon contributions from the 
psychoanalytic side. 

F. 
CAMERON, H. C.: 

The Nervous Child. Oxford: Oxford Univ. Press; 1925. 

Extraordinarily lucid integration of functional and organic conceptions, 
suitable for the reading of parents, pediatricians, etc. 


H. S. S. 
CHADWICK, Mary: 
Difficulties in Child Development. New York: Day; 1928. 
Contribution by the English psychoanalyst. 
&. S. 


FENTON, J. C.: 
Practical Psychology of Babyhood. New York: Houghton, Mifflin; 1925 
By one of the first exponents of the diary method. 


/ 
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Foster, J. C., and ANpEerson, J. E.: 

The Young Child and His Parents. Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota 
Press; 1927. 

Good and interesting study showing the “ maladjustments” in normal 
children. 

S. 
GESELL, ARNOLD: 

Mental Growth of the Pre-School Child. New York: Macmillan; 1926. 

Infancy and Human Growth. New York: Macmillan; 1928. 

By the Director of the Yale Psycho-Clinic and Prof. of Child Hygiene, 
Yale University. In the first the author’s method of controlled observation 
of the manifestation of growth potentialities in infants is developed. In 
the second some generalizations from the elaborate data worked out by 
these methods are exhibited. A monumental contribution to the exact 
study of individual evolution, during the period of most rapid differentiation 
subsequent to birth. 

S: 3. 
GoopENoUGH, FLoRENCE L.: 
Measuring Behavior Traits by Means of Repeated Short Samples. 
Jour. Juvenile Research, 1928, 7 : 230-235. 
HeEALy, WILLIAM: 

Mental Conflicts and Misconduct. Boston: Little, Brown; 1917. 

This is a practical study of some of the more readily accessible conflicts 
which are found to be dynamic factors in the production of misconduct. 
There is ample documentation with case material, and there is some 
general discussion of the nature of conflicts and their place in the genesis 
of mal-behavior. 

G. &. F. 

Reconstructing Behavior in Youth. New York: Knopf; 1929. 

An interesting book recording a study of children in foster homes and 
emphasizing the relative adjustments made by the children to their own 
and foster environments. 

Leta S.: 

Psychology of the Adolescent. New York: Appleton; 1928. 

The development of a course of lectures by the Associate Prof. of Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University. A book which makes up in 
ease of reading for the great gaps existing in our fundamental insights 
into the period of growth to which it refers. Evidently intended for the 
general reader. 

H. &. 
Jounson, H. M.: 
Children in the Nursery School. New York: Day; 1928. 
Admirable record by a sympathetic teacher. 


H. S. 5. 
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Marston, R.: 

The Emotions of Young Children: An Experimental Study in Intro- 
version and Extroversion. Iowa City: Univ. of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. III, No. 3, 1925, pp. 1-94. 

An interesting attempt at the study of social behavior by extending 
psychology test methods. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION: 

Twenty-Eighth Yearbook: Preschool and Parental Education. Bloom- 
ington, Ill.: Public School Pub. Co.; 1929. 

A comprehensive summary of the present status of preschool and parental 
education; the work of the Committee of the 28th Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, assisted by numerous asso- 
ciate contributors (members of the committee): B. T. Baldwin (de- 
ceased), late Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station and 
Research Professor in Educational Psychology, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; Arnold Gesell, Prof. of Child Hygiene and Director of the 
Yale Psycho-Clinic, Yale University, New Haven; Patty Smith Hill, 
Prof. of Education and Director of the Department of Kindergarten-First 
Grade Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
Lois Hayden Meek (Chairman), Educational Secretary, American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Washington, D. C.; Douglas A. Thom, 
Director of the Division of Mental Hygiene, Massachusetts Department 
of Mental Diseases, Boston; Edna Noble White, Director of the Merrill- 
Palmer School of Homemaking, Detroit, Michigan; Helen Thompson 
Woolley, Director of the Institute of Child Welfare, Research Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

Part I comprises 14 chapters on the problems of organization and devel- 
opment; Part II, 15 chapters, deals with research and method with a 
chapter on the present status of research in child development and special 
chapters on motor development, language development, intellectual develop- 
ment, emotional and social development and physical growth. These chap- 
ters have excellent abstracts and extended bibliographies. 

A. G. 
NAUMBERG, MARGARET: 

Child and the World. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1928. 

Contribution from a remarkable exemplification of the experimental 
school. 

S. S. 
Orson, WILLARD C.: 

The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children. Minneapolis: 
Univ. of Minnesota Press; 1920. 

Very interesting piece of work. Mostly a new technique, and as such of 
special interest. 

A Method of Observational Measurement. (Ch. 14 in “ Scientific Method 
in Supervision.”) New York: Columbia Univ. Press; 1929. 

J. E. A. 
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PIAGET, JEAN: 
Language and Thought of the Child. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1926. 
Judgment and Reasoning in the Child. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 
1928. 
The Child’s Concept of the World. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1920. 
These books together constitute an outline of child logic. They are 
written with a scholarly background by a psychologist who has had train- 
ing both in biology and philosophy and has secured the data by clinical 
methods of observation. The volumes deal chiefly with the genesis of 
intellectual processes but they have many suggestions with reference to 
both abnormal and normal emotional development. 
A. G. 
Rucc, Harotp and SHUMACHER, ANN: 
Child-Centered School: An Appraisal of the New Education. New 
York: World Book Co.; 1928. 
Interesting discussion of the new methods of education. 


Say.es, M. B.: 

Problem Child in School. New York: Commonwealth Fund; 1926. 

Case materials and discussions related to a fairly broad selection of 
types of behavior difficulties, as observed in schools, are presented in a 
somewhat popular vein. The standpoint is that of the visiting teacher. 

G. E. P. 

Problem Child at Home. New York: Commonwealth Fund; 1928. 

This is a “ popular” study of several problems of the relation of parent 
and child, considered from no especial point of view except that of the 
observer who is a visiting investigator in the home. 

G. 
Scuwag, S. I., and VEEprR, B. S.: 

The Adolescent: His Conflicts and Escapes. New York: Appleton; 
1920.. 

By the Professors of Clinical Neurology and of Clinical Pediatrics at 
the Washington University Medical School. A serious attempt by the two 
approaches represented to present something of the extremely important 
period of personality growth. Emphasis is placed on the difficulties due 
to the adolescent’s attempt to drive his physical machinery beyond its 
functional capacity; to the handicaps by lack of outlet for the sexual 
functions; and to the reaction produced by the striving for independence. 


H. &. &. 
STERN, WILLIAM: 
Psychology of Early Childhood. New York: Holt; 1924. 
Stern’s work on early childhood is an important contribution, for which 
the background is an elaborated philosophical system, and pioneer work 
in the field of differential psychology. 


G. P. 
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Wickes, F. G.: 
Inner World of Childhood. New York: Appleton; 1927. 
An application of the Jungian psychology to personality growth. 
S.-S. 

Children’s Behavior and Teacher’s Attitudes. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund; 1928. 

The identification and description of the problem child in school, corre- 
lation of traits, and attitudes of teachers are treated in this monograph, 
with commendable attention to current resources in statistical procedures 
and analysis. 


G. E. P. 
Waite, A.: 


Mental Hygiene of Childhood. New York: Little, Brown; 1927. 

This is a non-technical presentation of the problem of mental hygiene 
from the developmental point of view according to which the growth 
process is regarded as continuous and integrated. The background is 
psychoanalytic. 


&..P. 


CONSTITUTIONAL STUDIES. 
Cocuit, G. E.: 

Anatomy and Problems of Behavior. New York: Macmillan; 1929. 

A volume of fundamental importance comprising three lectures delivered 
at University College, London, dealing with the development of behavior 
and its anatomical explanation in a typical vertebrate; (2) dynamic ante- 
cedents of neural mechanisms; (3) growth of the nerve cell and interpreta- 
tion of behavior. 

A. G. 
DRAPER, GEORGE: 

Beaumont Foundation Lectures. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins; 1928. 

Diseases and the Man. New York: Macmillan; 1930. 

Expositions of methods and findings of a study of physical constitution by 
the dynamic and facile Professor at the Columbia College of Physicians 
and Surgeons. 

SMitH and Wuite, Wo. A.: 

Diseases of the Nervous System: A Textbook of Neurology and Psy- 
chiatry. (5th Ed. Rev.) Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger; 1929. 

A recent edition of this standard encyclopedic text. 

H. S. &. 
KRETSCHMER, E.: 

Physique and Character. (Tr. W. J. H. Sprott.) New York: Harcourt, 
Brace; 1925. 

The “investigation of the nature of constitution and of the theory of 
temperament” by the distinguished head of the Tiibingen School, which 
has given us the asthenic, athletic, and pyknic constitutional types, and 
the cycloid and schizoid temperaments. 


H. S. S. 
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PENpE, NICOLA: 
Constitutional Inadequacies. (Tr. Sante Maccarati.) Philadelphia: 
Lea & Febiger; 1928. 
A distinct contribution. 


ScaMMoN, R. E.: 
A New Method of Estimating the Surface Area of a Living Subject 
Applied to Children. Anatom. Rec., 1927, 35: 5-6. 
The Literature on the Growth and Physical Development of the Fetus, 
Infant, and Child: A Quantitative Summary. Anatom. Rec., 1927, 35: 
241-267. 
The Physical Development of the Child. Parent Education. Minne- 
apolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press; 1927. 
H. & 
Studies on the Growth and Structure of the Infant Thorax. Radiology, 
1927, II: 38-103. 
The First Seriatim Study of Human Growth. Am. Jour. Phys. An- 
thropol., 1927, 10: 329-336. 
H. S. &. 
The Technique of Determining Irregular Areas in Morphological 
Studies. Anatom. Rec., 1927, 35: 260-277. 


WERTHEIMER, F. I., and HEskertu, F. E.: 
Significance of Physical Constitution in Mental Diseases. Baltimore: 
Williams & Wilkins; 1926. 
Modification of the Kretschmerian constitution studies, worked out at 
the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic, Johns Hopkins University. 
HM. 3S: 


CRIMINOLOGY. 


FERNALD, MaBteE R., and others: 
A Study of Women Delinquents in New York State. New York: 
Century ; 1920. 
A decidedly superior study. 
GLUECK, SHELDON S.: 
Mental Disorder and the Criminal Law. New York: Little, Brown; 
1925. 
An important study on the relation of psychiatry to legal procedure. 
wW.4. 


500 Criminal Careers. New York: Knopf; 1930. 
The work of Dr. and Mrs. Glueck, the former of whom is Prof. of 
Social Ethics at Harvard University, prepared through grants from the 


&. 5. 
&. &. 
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Milton Fund, represents a landmark in the history of reformatory pro- 
cedure. A searching investigation of the subsequent career of 510 men 
who left the Massachusetts Reformatory during the years 1911-22. Replete 
with statistical and social data, and containing weighted opinions as to the 
possibilities of the future. Some eighty per cent of the subjects were 
not reformed. 
H. S. S. 
HEALy, WILLIAM: 

The Individual Delinquent. Boston: Little, Brown; 1915. 

This is a text and source book in the field of the study and control of 
delinquency. It includes statistical and methodological materials; dis- 
cussion of classification; and illustrative case data on most of the deviations 
of behavior met in clinical and court work. 

G. &. P. 
HeAty, WILLIAM and Bronner, A. F.: 

Judge Baker Foundation Case Studies, Series 1. Boston: Judge Baker 
Foundation ; 1922. 

These are separately printed case studies of problematic children, each 
dealing with some clinically important type. They are non-psychoanalytic 
investigations, in which psychiatric, psychological, and sociological methods 
are combined generally in a brief survey, although the cases are followed 
through to solution and disposition. 

G. E. P. 


Delinquents and Criminals: Their Making and Unmaking. New York: 
Macmillan; 1926. 

By an analysis and statistical study of findings in 4000 cases, an attempt 
is made to make an unprejudiced appraisal of the achievement of society 
in the matter of its delinquents. The tone is optimistic, and a program of 
procedure is outlined which assumes the importance and the potentiality 
of the field of scientific study, and correspondingly that of practical treat- 
ment, of the problems of delinquency. 

G. E. P. 
KuHLMAN, Avucustus F.: 

A Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal Justice. New York: 
Wilson; 1920. 

A classified and annotated union catalog of books, monographs, pam- 
phlets, and periodical articles related to criminology, the administration of 
criminal justice, criminal law, police, judicial organization, criminal pro- 
cedure, punishment, institutional treatment of offenders in prisons, jails, 
and reformatories, pardon, parole, probation, the juvenile court, and crime 
prevention ; prepared by the Director of the University of Chicago Libraries 
for the Committee on Survey of Research on Crime and Criminal Justice 
of the Social Science Research Council. 

H. &. 
PARMELEE, Maurice F.: 
Criminology. New York: Macmillan; 1918. 
A textbook presentation. 


l 
e 
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SLAWSON, JOHN: 

The Delinquent Boy. Boston: Badger; 1926. 

An effort to apply a quantitative procedure to analysis of personal 
history documents. 

re. 
SUTHERLAND, Epwin H.: 

Criminology. Philadelphia: Lippincott; 1924. 

A textbook of the-first order, in which not crime as such but criminals 
as persons are considered. Comprehensive, well arranged, and providing 
extensive bibliographic material. 

Terry, Cuas. E., and PELLENs, MILprReD: 

The Opium Problem. New York: Committee on Drug Addictions, 61 
Broadway ; 1928. 

The result of a massive study by the Committee on Drug Addiction 
under the general secretaryship of Katherine Bement Davis of the Bureau 
of Social Hygiene. Published “to stimulate a wider, general and scientific 
interest in the problem. ... . ” Deals with the extent of opium addiction, 
rather superficially with underlying causes, and extensively with pathology, 
symptomatology, treatment, and control. nes 


ECONOMICS. 
Dickinson, Z. C.: 

Economic Motives. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press; 1922. 

A survey of the literature of contemporary psychology and a criticism 
of its bearing on economic theory. 

Gras, N. S. B.: 

An Introduction to Economic History. New York: Harper; 1922. 

In this volume, Prof. Gras develops the concept of the metropolitan 
area, and forecasts the reorganization of our social institutions around 
these new cultural areas. 

MARSHALL, ALFRED: 
The Principles of Economics. New York: Macmillan; 1920. 
A standard treatise by the eminent English economist, recently deceased. 
TUGWELL, Rexrorp Guy, Ed.: 

Trends of Economics. New York: Knopf; 1924. 

A comprehensive characterization of the principal economic movements 
in modern society. 

i. 
EDUCATION. 


FREEMAN, FRANK: 
Influence of Environment on the Intelligence, School Achievement, and 
Conduct of Foster Children. (Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, 1928.) Part 1, pp. 102-217. 
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One of the few sound attempts to apply experimental method in the 
social sciences. 


D. S. T. 
Jennincs, H. S., with Watson, J. B., Meyer, Apotr, and THomas, Wo. I.: 
Suggestions of Modern Science Concerning Education. New York: 
Macmillan; 1925. 
Of much historic and no little current interest: includes among other 
excellencies a good statement of Thomas’ Four Wishes. 


H. 
Jupp, Cuas. H.: 


Introduction to the Scientific Study of Education. Boston: Ginn & Co.; 
1918. 

An example of the modern scientific approach to educational institutions 
and processes. 


H. D. L. 
RUSSELL, BERTRAND: 
Education and the Good Life. New York: Boni & Liveright; 1926. 
In this work the author touches somewhat casually but effectively upon 
a large number of fundamental problems in the rearing of children. The 
point of view is rather that of the home than of the school. The general 
principle, psychological or philosophical, is not in evidence, but it is cer- 
tainly not psychoanalytical. 
G. E. P. 


ETHICS. 


Dewey, Joun and Turts, JAMes H.: 
Ethics. New York: Holt; 1908. 
An extended systematic exposition by the two well-known protagonists. 


H. D. L. 
L. T.: 


Morals in Evolution. New York: Holt; 1915. 
A standard presentation employing anthropological data, by the late 
distinguished English philosopher and sociologist. 


H. D. L. 
Otro, Max Carv: 


Things and Ideals: Essays in Functional Philosophy. New York: Holt; 
1924. 
A popular but highly sophisticated and thoroughly excellent exposition. 
H. D. L. 


HISTORY. 


Bearp, Cuas. A., and Bearp, Mary R.: 
The Rise of American Civilization. New York: Macmillan; 1930. 
A popular conspectus of the growth of the modern America—the United 
States. 


H. S. S. 
II 


| 
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TEGGART, FREDERICK J.: 
Theory of History. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1925. 
By the distinguished Professor at the University of Chicago. One of the 
most serious American writers on methodology. 


LANGUAGE. 
DomINIAN, LEon: 

The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in Europe. New York: 1917. 

A splendid object lesson in the independence of linguistic, cultural, and 
racial lines and in the importance of language as a symbol of nascent 
nationalism. 

JESPERSEN, OTTO: 

Language. New York: Holt; 1922. 

A readable treatment of fundamental problems of language, the emphasis 
being on the modern languages of Europe and the spirit of the book practical 
rather than penetratingly analytical. 

Sapir, Epwarp: 

Language: An Introduction to the Study of Speech. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace; 1921. 

A most authoritative exposition in simple and easily comprehendable 
style by the eminent philologist and cultural anthropologist, now at the 
University of Chicago. 

VENDRYES, J.: 

Language: A Linguistic Introduction to History. (Tr. Paul Radin.) 
New York: Knopf; 1925. 

A good presentation of the dynamics of linguistic development from the 
standpoint of an Indo-Europeanist. 

&. 


LAW. 
Carpozo, B. N.: 
Growth of the Law. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1924. 
Nature of the Judicial Processes. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1925. 
These volumes make up a modern exposition of the factors which affect 
the exercise of judicial discretion. 
Lier, ALFRED, Ed.: 
Dissenting Opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes. New York: Vanguard 
Press; 1929. 
Documents reflecting a very great social wisdom keenly applied to 
situations in which the “modern” current may not bode our good. 
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Pounp, Roscoe: 
The Spirit of the Common Law. (2 v.) Boston: Jones, Marshall; 1921. 
Interpretation of Legal Histury. New York: Macmillan; 1923. 
These studies rapidly become classic in the sociologic movement in 
American jurisprudence. 
H. D. L. 
Wicmore, JoHN H., Ed.: 
Continental Legal History Series, Vol. I. Boston: Little, Brown; 1912. 
A symposium on recent developments in law and jurisprudence. 
H. D. L. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


ALEXANDER, JEROME, Ed.: 
Colloidal Chemistry. New York: Chemical Catalog Co.; 1928. (See 
Biological & Medical Vol. No. II, “Some Physico-Chemical Aspects of 
Life, Mutation, and Evolution,” by Botazzi, fil.; Fisher, Martin H.; Seifriz, 
William; Heilbrunn, L. V.; Lillie, Ralph S.; Chambers, Robert; e¢ al.) 
This series, of which but the first two volumes have been issued, is prob- 

ably the most comprehensive source for data in the English language. 

WILLIAM M.: 

Principles of General Physiology. (4th Ed.) London: Longmans, 
Green; 1924. 

This is a classic with which every student should be thoroughly 
familiar. 

&. &. 
Evans, Cuas. A. Lovatr: 

Recent Advances in Physiology. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger; 1926. 

A readable and informative text. 

&. 
GASKELL, W. H.: 

The Involuntary Nervous System. London: Longmans, Green; 1916. 

A classic by the late physiologist, the demonstrator of the myogenic 
origin of the cardiac phenomena; and author of the remarkable “ The 
Origin of Vertebrates.” (London: Longmans, Green; 1908.) 

&. &. 
Herrick, C. Jupson: 

Brains of Rats and Men. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1926. 

A fairly simple “survey of the origin and biological significance of the 
cerebral cortex,” by Prof. of Neurology at the University of Chicago. 
“Mind as cause is, in fact, the most significant of all of the progressive 
factors in evolution. .... 


H. S. S. 


Maccurpy, JOHN T.: 
Common Principles in Psychology and Physiology. New York: Mac- 
millan; 1928. 
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The writer has made an ambitious attempt to bring together fundamental 
common concepts of psychology and physiology. The concept of ‘ 


‘pattern’ 
is made the basis of reality and lawfulness in both fields. The work has a 
metaphysical cast, but is an aid to constructive thinking. 

is, &. 

Paviov, Ivan P.: 

Lectures on Conditioned Reflexes. (Tr. W. Horsley Gantt.) New York: 
International Publishers; 1928. 

Includes a biographical section of Prof. Pavlov and presents a résumé 
of this distinguished investigator’s twenty-five years of work on the 
conditioning of neuromuscular activity; the scientific point of departure 
of Watsonian behaviorism. Includes the 1915 lecture, ‘Some Facts About 
the Physiology of Sleep,” and the 1922 lecture, “Internal Inhibition and 
Sleep—One and the Same Process.”’ There is extended bibliography. 

H.'S..5. 

STARLING, Ernest H.: 

Principles of Human Physiology. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger; 1920. 

A superlative textbook. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Hotcomse, ARTHUR N.: 

The Political Parties of Today. New York: Harper; 1924. 

A quantitative analysis of the influence of economics on American politics 
by Prof. Holcombe of Harvard. 

Lask1, Harotp J.: 

A Grammar of Politics. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1925. 

Laski, who is Prof. of Political Science at the University of London, 
has published in this treatise a systematic analysis of political conceptions 
and institutions. 

MERRIAM, CHARLES E.: 

New Aspects cf Politics. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1925. 

Prof. Merriam of the University of Chicago stresses the importance of 
perfecting the quality of research on political processes. He stresses the 
value of statistical and psychological methods to the political scientist, and 
proposes new lines of investigation. 

MErRIAM, CHARLES E., BARNES, HARRY ELMenr, and others: 

Political Theories: Recent Times. New York: Macmillan; 1924. 

Distinguished students of the late Prof. Wm. A. Dunning carry his work 
past the third quarter of the nineteenth century to date. 


H. D. L. 


&. 
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Rice, STUART A.: 

Quantitative Methods in Politics. New York: Knopf; 1928. 

Brief applications of statistical methods to the study of public opinion 
and general political change. Prof. Rice is at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

H. D. L. 
WALLIS, GRAHAM: 

Human Nature in Politics. New York: Knopf; 1921. 

These essays of Wallis,’ now Professor Emeritus of Political Science 
at the London School of Economics and Political Science, initiated the 
modern trend toward psychological interpretations of political life. His 
influential books on “ The Great Society ” and “ Our Social Heritage” are 


equally distinguished in thought and style. 


PSYCHIATRY. 
ANDERSON, V. V.: 

Psychiatry in Industry. New York: Harper; 1929. 

Dr. Anderson is the first psychiatrist to be employed full time in an 
industrial position. 

&. 
BLEULER, EUGEN: 

Textbook of Psychiatry. (Tr. A. A. Brill.) New York: Macmillan; 
1924. 

By the distinguished Director of the Ziirich Psychiatric Clinic: trans- 
lated by the American authority on Freudian psychoanalysis. Dr. Bleuler 
is probably second only to Kraepelin in importance in the history of 
psychiatry. 

x.3. 
GLUECK, BERNARD: 

Studies in Forensic Psychiatry. Boston: Little, Brown; 1916. 

A study not only historically but currently important, made by Dr. Glueck 
while he was associated with the Criminal Department of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, “ The Government Hospital for the Insane.” Chapters on “ Psy- 
chogenesis in the Psychoses of Prisoners,” “ The Nature and Treatment of 
the Psychoses of Prisoners,” on litigious paranoia, malingering and klepto- 
mania. 

x. 3.3 
Hart, BERNARD: 

The Psychology of Insanity. New York: Macmillan; 1912. 

This primer is perhaps entitled to first place as an introduction to modern 
psychopathology. 

& &. 

Psychopathology. New York: Macmillan; 1927. 

Composed of the 1926 Goulstonian Lectures on “the development of 
psychopathology and its place in medicine,” a 1916 study, “ The Psychology 
of Rumor,” and “ The Methods of Psychotherapy,” 1918. 

& 
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HeEnperson, D. K., and R. D.: 
A Textbook of Psychiatry for Students and Practitioners. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press; 1927. 
Comprehensive text, reflecting an attitude not entirely friendly to the 
more dynamic views and practices. The work is inspired by Prof. Adolf 
Meyer. 


JANET, PIERRE: 

Psychological Healing. (2 v.) New York: Macmillan; 1025. 

A résumé from the viewpoint of this most distinguished physician. 

&. 
Kempr, E. J.: 

Psychopathology. St. Louis: Mosby; 1921. 

A rather monumental production, including a measured application of 
the views conveyed in “ The Autonomic Functions and the Personality ” 
(Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co., Monograph 28), and a development 
of the author’s dynamic classification of mental disorder. Among the 
notable features of this book is the emphasis laid on the interpersonal 
influences at work on the child in the home. 

&. 
Kirsy, G. H., Ed.: 

Schizophrenia (Dementia Precox). (Vol. V of the publications of the 
Assn. for Research in Nervous & Mental Disease). New York: Hoeber; 
1928. 

Reports of the twenty-six contributions of the 1925 meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 

MacCurpy, J. T.: 

War Neuroses. New York: Macmillan; 1918. 

A book of historic importance, representing the assembly of data on the 
war neuroses in contravention of the then Freudian theory. 

H. &. S. 
MEYERSON, ABRAHAM: 

The Psychology of Mental Disorder. New York: Macmillan; 1927. 

A little book presumably for the lay reader and probably quite useful to 
them, by the author of “ The Nervous Housewife,” “ The Foundations of 
Personality,” and “ Heredity in Mental Disorder.” 

x. & 


RosANorF, AARON J., Ed.: 

Manual of Psychiatry. New York: Wiley; 1927. 

Sixth edition of a compendious text taking its origin in the works of 
de Fursac. Chapter on the Stanford revision of the Binet-Simon scale and 
full presentation of the Kent-Rosanoff “free association test” are included. 
Atomistic psychiatry with heavy weighing of the factors of heredity. 

& 


H. S. S. 
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ScHILDER, PAUL and KaANpErs, OrTtTo: 

Hypnosis. Washington: Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. Co.; 1927. 

The only recent book on the subject of any importance. 

S. 

STRECKER, Epw. A., and EsauGH, FRANKLIN G.: 

Practical Clinical Psychiatry. Philadelphia: Blakiston; 1925. 

A quite modern textbook in which the case history method is well 

adapted to the capacity of medical students. 


Tuomas, Wm. I., and Tuomas, D. S.: 


The Unadjusted Girl. Boston: Little, Brown; 1923. 

The sociologist’s interpretation of life records, in which there is a clear 
emphasis of the interrelation between the drives and the environmental 
factors making up the total situation of the individual. 


S. 53. 
Wuite, Wo. A.: 


Foundations of Psychiatry. Washington: Nervous & Mental Disease 
Pub. Co.; 1921. 

Dr. White’s first presentation of his philosophy of psychiatry. Discussion 
on the unity, the dynamics, and the stratification of the organism, the 


origin of psychopathology, the nature of the neuroses and psychoses, thera- 
peutics, and the social problem. 


Hq. & 
An Introduction to the Study of the Mind. Washington: Nervous & 
Mental Disease Pub. Co.; 1924. 
I11 pages of lucid exposition in Dr. White’s best style, prepared with 
view to the entirely uninformed reader. 


H. S. S. 


Mechanisms of Character Formation. New York: Macmillan; 1924. 
“An introduction to psychoanalysis,” reflecting the eclecticism of this 
renouned author. 


H. S. S. 


Lectures in Psychiatry. Washington: Nervous & Mental Disease Pub. 
Co.; 1928. 

A particularly well-ordered series of twelve lectures on the major 
psychoses, given by Dr. White to the combined classes of the U. S. Army 
and Navy Medical Schools, the George Washington University and 
Georgetown University Medical Schools, etc. 


H. S. 


New Outlines of Psychiatry. Washington: Nervous & Mental Disease 
Pub. Co.; 1929. 
The up-to-date revision of this most excellent syllabus. 


H. S. S. 
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PSYCHOANALYSIS. 
ABRAHAM, KARL: 
Collected Papers on Psychoanalysis. London: Hogarth Press; 1927. 
The contributions of Abraham date from 1907 to 1925. The collection 
of these painstaking labors is a fitting monument to his untimely death. 
Particular reference is made to his development of the libido, the female 
castration complex, and manic-depressive insanity. 


AbLER, ALFRED: 

The Neurotic Constitution. New York: Moffat, Yard; 1927. 

Hard going, in which the more psychiatric aspects of the inferiority 
reaction are presented. 

&. & 

The Practice and Theory of Individual Psychology. New York: Har- 
court, Brace; 1924. 

Somewhat difficult presentation, including a statement of the basic prin- 
ciples of the psychoanalytic movements. 

S. S. 

Understanding Human Nature. New York: Greenberg; 1927. 

Since Adler’s divergence from Freud and the development of an “ indi- 
vidual psychology,” which we learn from Phillippe Mairet, “is not psycho- 
analysis,” we question the annotation of this under the heading of psycho- 
analysis, and from perusal of the book we scarcely feel that this may be 
called a contribution to the understanding of human nature. The unin- 
formed for whom it seems to have been written may find something of 
profit in it. 

H. &. &. 
ALEXANDER, FRANZ: 

Psychoanalysis of the Total Personality. Washington: Nervous & 
Mental Disease Pub. Co.; 1930. 

An excellent translation of this contribution to the analytic investigation 
of egoistic and ideal formations in personality; by the psychoanalyst 
most distinguished in his insights into this field, now Professor at the 
University of Chicago. 

E. 
Britt, A. A.: 

Psychoanalysis. Philadelphia: Saunders; 1912. 

This is a highly intelligent presentation of the theories and practical 
applications of psychoanalysis. The material on special sexual phenomena 
is delightfully clear and understandable. 

E. E. H. 
FERENCZI, SANDOR: 

Development of Psychoanalysis. Washington: Nervous & Mental Dis- 
ease Pub. Co.; 1925. 

This is a constructive discussion of the psychoanalytic technique. There 
is a review of the developments and changes arising in theory and method- 
ology. It is a necessary and valuable subject for the student-analyst. 


| E. E. H. 
E. E. H. 
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The Psychoanalytic Study of the Family. London: International Psycho- 
analytic Press; 1921. 

This book is an excellent development of the emotional tendencies of the 
child, from relatively simple beginnings to some of the most complex mani- 
festations, in their relation to the family. It is really a clinical presentation 
of the genesis and growth of personality. 

ForsytH, Davin: 

The Technique of Psychoanalysis. London: Kegan, Paul; 1922. 

Delightful, informal presentation reflecting an attractive personality. 
Not a text. 

Freup, SIGMUND: 
The General Introduction to the Study of Psychoanalysis. New York: 
& Liveright; 1920. 

These introductory lectures of Freud to students and laymen, together 
with his “ Psychopathology of Everyday Life,” are still perhaps the most 
suitable of the psychoanalytic writings for the non-professional reader. 

Interpretation of Dreams. (Tr. A. A. Brill.) New York: Macmillan; 
1923. 

The “Interpretation of Dreams” is not so understandable a treatise for 
the lay reader as is the “Introduction to Psychoanalysis” and “ Psycho- 
pathology of Everyday Life.” However, it is of incomparable value to the 
student and to those possessing insight of their own psychology. 

Psychopathology of Everyday Life. (Tr. A. A. Brill.) New York: 
Macmillan; 1923. 

This delightful presentation, together with his introductory lectures to 
psychoanalysis, continues to be the most suitable reading for the layman 
interested in the subject. 

Collected Papers. (4 v.) London: Hogarth Press; 1924-25. 

The collected papers of Freud represents his major contribution and 
shows the evolution of his studies. The first volume contains his early 
papers and describes the history of the movement. The second volume con- 
tains both clinical papers and papers on technique. The third volume is 
given over to five case histories. The fourth volume deals with meta- 
psychology and applied psychoanalysis. It is unnecessary to comment on 
the importance of this work. 

GLover, EpwarbD: 

Technique of Psychoanalysis. London: Bailliere, Tindall & Cox; 1928. 

This is highly recommended. The experience of a technician such as 
Glover cannot but be of value to his congeners in this field. 
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HINKLE, BEATRICE M.: 

Recreating of the Individual. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1923. 

The content of this book reflects much of Jung but is easier to read and 
possesses more of human interest. 

JELLIFFE, SMitH ELy: 

The Technique of Psychoanalysis. Washington: Nervous & Mental 
Disease Pub. Co.; 1920. 

Much has been learned and unlearned about the technique of psycho- 
analysis since this book was written; but careful selection of patients, 
attention to details, and a personal appreciation of life and human relations 
are still requisite for proper therapeutic management. It may be read by 
the student-analyst with profit: he should not neglect the chapter on open- 
ing the analysis. 

Jones, ERNEST: 

Papers on Psychoanalysis. New York: Wood; 1923. 

The collected papers of Jones contains not only a wealth of clinical 
material but also the author illustrates by it the theories of Freud and 
devotes the last chapter to his own contribution on anal-erotic character 
traits. The chapters on morbid anxiety, the obsessional neurosis, and 
impotence are particularly good from a clinical viewpoint. 


E. E. H. 
June, C. C.: 
Collected Papers on Analytic Psychology. New York: Moffat, Yard; 
1917. 
Some typical contributions. Now, unfortunately, out of print. 
3.3. 


The Psychology of the Unconscious. (Tr. Beatrice Hinkle.) New York: 
Moffat, Yard; 1917. 

The basic document of the Jungian divergent in psychoanalytic theory, 
which was entitled in the German edition “A Study of the Transformations 
and Symbolisms of the Libido.” Well described by the sub-title “A 
Contribution to the History of the Evolution of Thought.” 

H. &..S. 

Psychological Types. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1923. 

This treatise on introversion and extraversion represents Jung’s major 
contribution to the field of analytic psychology. It is rather too technical 
for the average reader. 


Two Essays on Analytical Psychology. New York: Dodd, Mead; 1928. 

These essays of Jung seem not to disclose advances we hoped to see in 
his work; nevertheless, they are provocative and written with his cus- 
tomary erudition. 


E. E. H. 


E. E. H. 
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PFISTER, OSKAR: 

The Psychoanalytic Method. (Tr. C. R. Payne.) New York: Moffat, 
Yard; 19109. 

By the well-known pastoral pedagogue of Ziirich; one of the first pres- 
entations of Freudian psychoanalysis to appear in English translation. 
This author is also represented by “ Some Applications of Psychoanalysis ” 
(New York: Dodd, Mead; 1923), including a section on psychoanalysis as 
a psychological method; ‘“ Psychoanalysis in the Service of Education” 
(London: Kimpton; 1922), and a 555 page “Love in Children and Its 
Aberrations: A Book for Parents and Teachers” (New York: Dodd, 
Mead; 1924). 

RANK, Orto: 

The Trauma of Birth, New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1929. 

There can be no doubt about the shock of birth. Developments from the 
prenatal trauma seem somewhat different from what is here supposed, but 
great credit is due Rank for the discussion and stimulation to research 
which it provoked. Especially should it be read by the investigator of 
primitive emotions and those dealing with the anxieties of childhood. 

E. 
SCHILDER, PAUL: 

Introduction to Psychoanalytic Psychiatry. Washington: Nervous & 
Mental Disease Pub. Co.; 1928. 

It is well that the first presentation of a psychoanalytic psychiatry should 
be made by one so thoroughly trained in neurology, psychiatry, and psycho- 
analysis, as is Dr. Schilder. He does not hesitate to question and he points 
problems. The book introduces the reader to a comprehensive discussion of 
the Ego formations, then applies the psychoanalytic viewpoint to the prob- 
lems of clinical psychiatry and closes with a chapter on therapy. It is an 
exceedingly important contribution. 

STEKEL, WILHELM: 

Conditions of Nervous Anxiety and Their Treatment. (Tr. Rosalie 
Gabler.) New York: Dodd, Mead; 1923. 

One of Stekel’s most important contributions. Because of the stupendous 
amount of psychic material here developed back of every physical mani- 
festation of the anxiety neurosis, the book should be read by the general 
physician and the specialist in other fields of therapy. Epilepsy is fre- 
quently found to rest on a psychogenic basis. It includes excellent material 
on technique and anxiety neuroses in children. 

VAN DER Hoop, J. H.: 
Character and the Unconscious. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1923. 
A critical discussion of the contributions of Freud and Jung. 


4 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 
F. H.: 
The Influence of the Group Upon Association and Thought. Jour. 
Experi. Psychol., 1920, 3: 159-182. 


Social Psychology. New York: Houghton, Mifflin; 1924. 

By the Prof. of ‘Social and Political Psychology, School of Citizenship 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse University. Combination of the behavior 
viewpoint and the experimental method in an attempt at explaining social 
action. Contains the exposition of the author’s “ Six Important Classes of 
Human Prepotent Reflexes.” 

Personality Traits: Their Classification and Measurement. Jour. Abn. & 
Soc. Psychol., 1927, 16: 6-40. 


Ws 
ALLPorT, Gorpon W.: 
Eidetic Imagery. British Jour. Psychol., 1924, 15: 99-120. 
Concepts of Trait and Personality. Psycholog. Bull., 1927, 25: 284-293. 
W. I. T. 


BEKHTEREV, V. M.: 

General Principles of Human Reflexology. (Not translated; third edi- 

tion revised and supplemented.) Leningrad: Gov't Publication; 1926. 
BinGHaM, W. V., and Freyp, Max: 

Procedures in Employment Psychology. Chicago: A. W. Shaw; 1926. 

In this manual the writers have brought together effectively the best 
available materials in the new field of employment psychology. It is an 
important contribution. 

Bronner, Aucusta F.: 

Psychology of Special Abilities and Disabilities. Boston: Little, Brown; 
1929. 

The contribution contained in this book is a very useful supplement to 
the well-known techniques for the study of the general level of intelligence ; 
the identification and estimation of special ability are presented as also 
important problems. Plentiful case material on exceptional endowment is 
presented. 

G. E. P. 
Bronner, Aucusta F., and others. 

A Manual of Individual Tests and Testing. Boston: Little, Brown; 1927. 

In the interest of widening the conception of tests of abilities beyond 
the narrow range of general level tests, the authors have gathered data on 
the most adequately standardized tests of various abilities, have described 
briefly the test materials and the methods, and presented norms if estab- 
lished. Interpretations and a bibliography of 319 titles, topically arranged, 


are added. 
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ConkKLIN, E. S.: 
The Determination of Normal Extra-Introvert Interest Differences. 
Pedagog. Seminary, 1927, 34: 28-37. 
Downey, J. E.: 
Will-Temperament and Its Testing. New York: World Book Co.; 1923. 
Very interesting and promising attempt to test personality. 
&. 
KNIGHT: 

Social Psychology. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins; 1925. 

Contribution to a systematic presentation, not without close approxima- 
tion to an excellent sociologic theory. 

3. 
Gopparp, H. H.: 

Psychology of the Normal and Subnormal. New York: Dodd, Mead; 

A clearly written textbook, objective in treatment; especially suitable 
for readers with a medical background. 

A. G. 
JANET, PIERRE: 
The Fear of Action. Jour. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1921-22, 16: 150-160. 
KouLer, WOLFGANG: 

Gestalt Psychology. New York: Horace Liveright; 1929. 

This is the first systematic treatment of Gestalt psychology in English, 
and develops the theoretical conception underlying the author’s previous 
volume on “The Mentality of Apes” and Kofka’s volume on “The 
Growth of the Mind.” 

A. G. 
KUHLMANN, F.: 

Handbook of Mental Tests. Baltimore: Warwick & York; 1922. 

Kuhlmann’s very thorough and scientific revision of the Binet-Simon 
technique is presented in this work. An important contribution has been 
made, especially to the problem of measurement of intelligence at the 
pre-school age. 

G. E. P. 
Kuntz, ALBERT: 

The Autonomic Nervous System. Philadelphia: Lea & Febiger; 19209. 

Includes some of the recent contributions. 

&. S. 
Meap, G. H.: 

The Behavioristic Account of the Significant Symbol. Jour. Philos.. 
1922, 19: 157-163. 

W. I. T. 

The Genesis of the Self and Social Control. Internat. Jour. Ethics, 1925, 
35: 251-277. 

W. I. T. 


] 
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MurcHIson, Cart, Ed.: 

Foundations of Experimental Psychology. Worcester: Clark Univ. 
Press; 1929. 

This extensive volume by 25 different authors deals with the problems 
of psychology which are now being attacked by experimental methods. 
There are 23 chapters including chapters on: Emotion I. The neuro- 
humoral basis of emotional reactions; II. The expressions of emotion; 
Learning I. Nervous mechanisms in learning; II. Experimental studies of 
learning ; The individual in infancy; The individual in school: I. General 
ability ; II. Special abilities and their measurement; The adult in the com- 
munity ; The conflict and survival of cultures; and the abnormal individual. 
A convenient handbook of recent comprehensive discussions. 

A. G. 
PETERSON, J.: 

The Functioning of Ideas in Social Groups. Psycholog. Rev., 1918, 25: 
214-226. 

WwW. 
Rosacnu, A. A.: 

A Bibliography of Character and Personality. Cambridge: Sci-Art 
Publishers ; 1927. 

In addition to listing 3341 titles on all phases of character and person- 
ality, the compiler provides a topical classification of these titles, and 
supplements with a list of periodicals, and of organizations and study cen- 
ters, and a chronological table of events in the progress within the field 
covered. 

is. 


Psychology of Character. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1927. 

A rather encyclopedic digest of the literature on character and tempera- 
ment, with some synthetic development and the presentation of the author’s 
view which makes “character the function of (a) instinctive tendencies, 
(b) certain properties of the nervous organization which facilitate inhi- 
bition, and (c) principles which claim as their psychological basis a 
mechanism yet to be investigated.” 

H,. 
RosanorF, AARON J.: 

Theory of Personality. Psycholog. Bull., 1920, 17: 281. 

W. I. T. 
SPRANGER, EpUARD: 

Types of Men. (Tr. Paul J. W. Pigors.) New York: Stechert; 1928. 

Somewhat difficult presentation of the central tendency of the German 
Struktur psychology, sub-titled “The Psychology and Ethics of Person- 
ality,” and by the Prof. of Philosophy and Pedagogics at the University of 
Berlin. Probably the most important attempt at human typology which 
has appeared to date. 


m &. &. 
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TotMAN, E. C.: 
The Nature of Fundamental Drives. Jour. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1926, 
20 : 349-358. 
W. I. T. 
Travis, L. 
Suggestibility and Negativism as Measured by Auditory Threshold 
during Reverie. Jour. Abn. & Soc. Psychol., 1923-24, 18: 350-368. 


a 


7TARENDONCK, J.: 
The Psychology of Day Dreams. New York: Macmillan; 1921. 
The Evolution of the Conscious Faculties. New York: Macmillan; 1923. 
Two rather neglected studies by the late lecturer in the Paidological 
Faculty of Brussels, representing a distinct contribution to our poorly de- 
veloped understanding of revery, fantasy processes, which makes up the 
greater part of the implicit mental processes of everyday life. 
El, 
Wirrty, Paut A., and-Leuman, Harvey C.: 
The Drive: A Neglected Trait in the Study of the Gifted. Psycholog. 
Rev., 1927, 34: 365-376. 


RELIGION. 


DuRKHEIM, EMILE: 

The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life. (Tr. from “Les Formes 
Elementaires De La Vie Religieuse” by Joseph Ward Swain.) New 
York: Macmillan; 1915. 

One of the most important essays by the brilliant French sociologist. 

Luesa, JAMEs H.: 

The Psychology of Religious Mysticism. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 
1925. 

By the Prof. of Psychology at Bryn Mawr College; “there is nothing. 

. . not a desire, not a feeling, not a thought, not a vision, not an illlumi- 
nation—that can scarcely make us look to transcendent cause.” 
a. 
Lowte, Ropert H.: 

Primitive Religion. New York: Boni & Liveright; 1924. 

A presentation of factual material with emphasis on its value in contrib- 
uting to a psychology of religion. 

H. S. 
THOULESS, Rosert H.: 

An Introduction to the Psychology of Religion. New York: Macmillan; 
1923. 

Points “to a solution of the problems of religion .... to provide a 
strong presumption that they are all based on a real insight into truth.” 
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VocT, VON OGDEN : 
Art and Religion. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press; 1921. 
Representative of the modern trend toward the practical utilization of 
art as an aid to institutional religion. 


SEX. 


“ ANOMALY ”: 

The Invert and His Social Adjustment. Baltimore: Williams & Wilkins: 
1927. 

A remarkable document by a homosexual man of refinement; intended 
primarily as a guide to the unfortunate sufferers of sexual inversion, and 
much less open to criticism than anything else of the kind so far published. 
An interesting psychopathological document. 

H. 3: 
CaLvERTON, V. F., Ed.: 

Sex in Civilization. New York: Macaulay; 1920. 

An anthology of thirty-two authors, with an introduction by Havelock 
Ellis. 

Davis, KATHERINE B.: 

Factors in the Sex Life of 2200 Women. New York: Harper; 1920. 

Data of a questionnaire study on the sexual experiences of college 
women. 

Exits, HAVELOCK : 

Studies in the Psychology of Sex. (7 v.) Philadelphia: F. A. Davis; 
1910-29. 

A monumental contribution including ‘“ Modesty: Sexual Periodicity: 
Auto-Erotism ”; “Sexual Inversion”; “Analysis of the Sexual Impulse, 
Love, and Pain”; “Sexual Selection”; “ Erotic Symbolism”; ‘“ Sex in 
Relation to Society.” 

HAVELOCK : 
Man and Woman. (Rev. Ed.) New York: Houghton, Mifflin; 1920. 
Presents data on sexual and social differentiations not elsewhere to be 


found. 
& 
HAtt, G. S.: 
Adolescence. (2 v.) New York: Appleton; 1904. 
A classic, the appearance of which marked an epoch. 
H. &. 


HaMILTON, G. V.: 
A Research in Marriage. New York: A. & C. Boni; 19209. 
The report of a unique study conducted by aid of the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, in which an effort is made to discover facts about the married 
life of some 200 spouses. The book includes the questions by the super- 
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vising physician to which the informants were requested to give compre- 
hensive answers. There is tabulation by more or less schematized replies 
to each question and some 35 pages of summary. HSS 


MEAGHER, J. F. W.: 
Study of Masturbation and the Psychosexual Life. New York: Wood; 
1929. 


Interesting document by a Brooklyn neurologist. HSS 


Mott, ALBERT: 
The Sexual Life of the Child. (Tr. Eden Paul.) New York: Mac- 
millan; 1921. 


A classic. 
H. S. S. 


STEKEL, WILHELM: 
Bisexual Love. Boston: Badger; 1922. 
This book is a development of the theory of bisexuality. It is of inborest 


to the layman because of its non-technical character. EEH 


Homosexual Neurosis. Boston: Badger; 1922. 

A stimulating book which takes homosexuality out of the realm of the 
congenitally predetermined and places it in the category of a neurosis 
determined by environmental influences. He illustrates the development 
of bisexuality and the influences of repressive factors toward homo- 
sexual behavior. There is a plea against treating such individuals as 
criminal unless there is also reprehensible anti-social conduct. 

The Language of Dreams. Boston: Badger; 1922. 

Stekel has always possessed deep appreciation of nuances in language 
and dream. This book is written in his usual clear and interesting manner 
but may lead the reader to believe analytic therapy more simple than it 


really is. EE. H. 
Van De Ve pe, Tu. H.: 

Ideal Marriage: Its Physiology and Technique. (Tr. Stella Browne.) 
London: Heinemann; 1928. (American agents, Nandor-Wilson, Phila- 
delphia. ) 

A most important book, unique in its utility to those who seek informa- 
tion concerning the sexual functions and the physiologic aspects of married 
life. By the distinguished Chief of the Gynecological Clinic of Haarlem, 
excellently translated, and worth its price of ten dollars. HS.S 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Anperson, NELS: 
The Hobo. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1923. 
A vivid account of the casual workers; a good example of a modern 
field sociological monograph. HDL 
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Burcess, Ernest W., Ed.: 

Personality and the Group. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1920. 

Papers from a meeting of the American Sociological Society. 

CooLey, Cuas. H.: 

The Social Processes. New York: Scribner; 1918. 

Human Nature and the Social Order. New York: Scribner; 1922. 

Classical presentations of the importance of group relationship in the 
development of personality and social codes. 

Dewey, JOHN: 

Human Nature and Conduct. New York: Holt; 1922. 

In this book, Prof. Dewey expounds habit as the basis of social psy- 
chology, in opposition to the instinct, the reflex, the imitation, and other 
schools. 

Ernst, M. L., and SEAGLE, W.: 

To the Pure: A Study of Obscenity and the Censor. New York: Viking 
Press; 1928. 

Popular presentation worthy of reading. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K.: 


The Management of Tensions. Am. Jour. Sociol., 1928, 33: 707-715 


Groves, E. R.: 
Personality and Social Adjustment. London: Longmans, Green; 1923. 
One of the best received sociologic presentations of current trends in 
psychology. 
Pi. 
Groves, E. R., and Ocsurn, V. F.: 
American Marriage and Family Relationships. New York: Holt; 1928. 
Stresses the quantitative approach. 


Hart, HorNELL: 
Science of Social Relations. New York: Holt; 1927. 
A well received textbook. 
©. 


LEBon, GUSTAVE: 

The Crowd. New York: Macmillan; 1925. 

The most influential and in many respects masterly popularization of 

an important concept in social psychology. Of great historic importance. 
1. 

LipPMAN, WALTER: 

Public Opinion. New York: Macmillan; 1927. 

The most systematic American exposition of the theme. 


H. D. L. 
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Lynp, Rosert S., and Lynp, H.: 
Middletown. New York: Harcourt, Brace; 1920. 
The application of the methods of cultural anthropology to a modern 
community. 


D. $. T. 


The factual material in this study should receive the attention of all 
students. 


‘ 
Maclver, R. M.: 
Community. New York: Macmillan; 1924. 
An incisive contribution to social theory and philosophy. — 


MartTIN, Everett D.: 
The Behavior of Crowds. New York: Harper; 1920. 
A distinctly popular presentation of rather recent trends in the psy- 
chology of the crowd and the public. 
H. D. L. 
Mowrer, E. R.: 
Family Disorganization. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1927. 
A study of broken homes and their effect on delinquency and crime. 
OpENCRANTZ, L. C.: 
The Social Worker in Family, Medical and Psychiatric Social Work. 
New York: Harper; 1929. 


J. E. A. 
H. W.: 
Introduction to Social Research. New York: Holt; 1929. 
A technical handbook for beginners in social research. 
H. 6. 
Ocpurn, Wo. F.: 
Social Change. New York: Viking Press; 1922. 
A good presentation of the conception of cultural lag. ses 


OcpurN, Wo. F., and Groves, E. R.: 
American Marriage and Family Relationships. New York: Holt; 1928. 
This includes a first-rate statistical analysis of marriage and divorce, 


and of the factors associated with them. 
D. S. T. 


Park, Rosert E.: 
The Emigrant Press and Its Control. New York: Harper; 1922. 
A study of the institutions by which an emigrant group continues its 
historical organization and at the same time makes its adjustment to new 
environmental conditions. 


W. I. T. 
Park, Ropert E., and Burcess, Ernest W.: 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago 
Press; 1924. 
A richly documented sociological text including copious bibliographies, 
S. &. 
12 
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Park, Ropert E., and MILter, Herpert A.: 
Old World Traits Transplanted. New York: Harper; 1921. 
A further development of the methods elucidated in “The Polish 
Peasant,” applied to various cultural groups. 


QuEEN, S. A., and Mann, D. M.: 
Social Pathology. New York: Crowell; 1925. 
A widely used textbook. 


REMARQUE, E. M.: 

All Quiet on the Western Front. Boston: Little, Brown; 1929. 

An extraordinary “ war novel” by an individual who saw service in the 
German Forces in the Great War. An important contribution to war 
psychology from the standpoint of the soldier. 

S.. 
RicHMOND, M. R.: 

Social Diagnosis. New York: Russell Sage Foundation; 1917. 

A self-conscious effort to develop a technique in the field of social 
service administration. 

SHAW, R.: 

Delinquency Areas. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1920. 

Report of a most extensive research, sub-titled “A Study of the Geo- 
logical Distribution of School Truants, Juvenile Delinquents, and Adult 
Offenders in Chicago,” by the Research Sociologist and head of the 
Department of Research Sociologies, Institute of Juvenile Research and 
Behavior Research Fund. Dr. Shaw presents convincing evidence that 
the delingency rate is to a considerable extent a function of characterizable 
factors of the urban areas concerned. 

S. &. 
Situ, T. V., and Wuite, LEonarp D., Eds. : 

Chicago: An Experiment in Social Science Research. Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press; 1920. 

Twelve papers reporting work under the Local Community Research 
Committee of the University of Chicago. Includes “ The City as a Social 
Laboratory” by Robert E. Park; “ Basic Social Data,” “ Urban Areas,” 
and “ Studies of Institutions” by Ernest W. Burgess; ‘“ The Metropolitan 
Region of Chicago” by Chas. E. Merriam; and “ Personality Studies” in 
which Harold D. Lasswell develops the theme of his paper in the May, 1920, 
issue of the Am. Jour. of Psychiat. There is an important chapter entitled 
“Social Science Research and the Community” by T. V. Smith of the 
Department of Philosophy. 

S.. 
SuMNER, W. G.: 
Folkways. Boston: Ginn & Co.; 1907. 
A classical collection of data showing the variability of behavior in 


varying situations. 
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Tuomas, Wo. L.: 
Sex and Society. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1907. 
An indication of the structuralization of society as influenced by the 
sex factors. 
M.S. 3. 


Tuomas, Wo. I., and ZNANIECKI, FLorIAN: 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. New York: Knopf; 1927. 
A reprint of this classic study which may be regarded as initiating a new 
and really useful methodology for social research. Concerned with the 
Polish immigrants chiefly because, at the time of its preparation, this 
group was most available for the study. The massive study is mainly 
documentary in character; it includes a very valuable methodological 
note in which the case study technique is developed and the evolution of 
operational concepts from the obtained facts of human life is exemplified. 
THRASHER, F. M.: 
The Gang: A Study of 1313 Gangs in Chicago. Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press; 1927. 
A study of the importance of association of boys among themselves, with 
particular regard to delinquency. W.LT. 


ZNANIECKI, FLORIAN: 
The Laws of Social Psychology. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1925. 
One of the most suggestive treatises on social psychology. 
W. I. T. 
ZoRBAUGH, Harvey W.: 
Gold Coast and Slum. Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press; 1929. 
Worth while sociologic study. D. S.T. 


STATISTICS. 


Bow ey, A. L.: 
The Nature and Purpose of the Measurement of Social Phenomena. 
New York: Columbia Univ. Press; 1923. 
A discussion of the problems of measurements in the social sciences by 
the foremost English statesmen. 
&. 


Kettey, T. L.: 
Interpretation of Educational Measurements. New York: World Book 
Co.; 1927. 
Purely statistical approach to education measurements. 


D. S. T. 
Tuomas, D. S.: 

Social Aspects of the Business Cycle. New York: Knopf; 1929. 

The application of the statistical methods to the study of the economic 
factors in social processes. Of great interest to the student of sound statis- 
tical investigations in the field of personality study. By the distinguished 
statistician of the Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 


H. S. S. 
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Some New Techniques for the Study of Social Behavior. New York: 
Columbia Univ. Press; 19209. 
An important book indicating the beginnings of a method for the analysis 
of behavioral facts in the child study institute. 
WIitson, E. B.: 
The Scientist and the Psychiatrist. Am. Jour. Psychiat., 1927, 7: 23-36. 


Witson, E. B., and Demrine, JULIA: 

Statistical Comparison of Psychiatric Diagnosis in Some Massachusetts 
State Hospitals During 1925 and 1926. Quarterly Bull. of Mass. Dept. 
Ment. Dis., 11, 1928. 

os, 
Yute, G. U.: 

The Function of Statistical Method in Scientific Investigation. Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board Report No. 28, London, 1929. 

The best discussion of the need of working out experimental methods in 
the social sciences. Shows the limitations of statistical manipulation of data. 


is 


Notes and Comment, 


An APPARENT CLASH IN THE MATTER OF CLASSIFICATION.— 
We have received from Dr. James V. May, the very efficient and 
energetic Chairman of the Committee on Statistics of The Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association, a letter printed below, which is self- 
explanatory and in many respects timely. 

Some explanation of the action of the JouRNAL in this matter 
is due Dr. May and his committee, as well as our readers. 

Some months ago the Editor received a communication from 
the Editor of the Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry calling 
attention to the confusion arising out of the use of various terms 
to indicate one and the same condition. General paralysis, paresis, 
paretic dementia, dementia paralytica and other names were to be 
found in the literature and it seemed desirable that one term should 
be fixed upon to be used by the leading journals of psychiatry and 
neurology. 

With the Editors of several other periodicals, the Editor of this 
JouRNAL was invited to send in a name which he thought might be 
used by all. Without, he now realizes, taking sufficient care to look 
into the question in its bearing upon the classification adopted by 
The American Psychiatric Association, and used by the Bureau 
of the Census, and other governmental agencies and in state hos- 
pitals, he suggested, “ Dementia Paralytica” as brief, and suff- 
ciently descriptive. 

This term was evidently suggested by others and in the end 
adopted by the editors of the journals named in the quotation 
which Dr. May makes from the May JourNAL. 

For several years the Editor has been relieved from the responsi- 
bility of considering statistical tables. Indeed for many years of 
active hospital service he had little use for them and they rarely 
appeared in any of his reports as a hospital superintendent. He 
may therefore plead this in extenuation of his omission to con- 
sider the Association’s tables and the term used by various official 
bodies. 

The portion of Dr. May’s letter of most serious import is his 
reference to the embarrassment which may be caused by the Jour- 
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NAL’s action in the conference of the Committee on Statistics with 
the National Conference on Nomenclature of Diseases. 

The Editor therefore suggests in view of the desirability of 
reaching an agreement, and the further clear necessity of the views 
of The American Psychiatric Association, as expressed through its 
Committee on Statistics, prevailing as regards psychiatric nomen- 
clature, that the action of the American journals in adopting the 
term, dementia paralytica, be held in abeyance until the results of 
the Conference are made known. 

In the mean time both the Committee on Statistics and the 
National Conference on Nomenelature of Diseases may well, we 
think, consider discarding the term general paralysis. The editors 
of half a dozen special journals did not make the decision an- 
nounced in our May issue without very real and definite reasons 
which might seem worthy of consideration. We have reason to 
know that many of our readers and contributors prefer dementia 
paralytica as indicating a combined mental and physical condition, 
of a certain type, which general paralysis, except by general con- 
sent, does not do. 

We cannot find ourselves in accord with Dr. May’s suggestions, 
bearing upon future revision of the Association’s classification con- 
tained in his third paragraph unless he proposes under the general 
head “ psychoses with syphilis of the nervous system,” appropri- 
ate sub-heads, dementia paralytica, dementia paralytica with tabes, 
etc. 

Dr. May’s letter follows. We have suggested to him that he 
enter into correspondence with those journals published in this 
country which are involved in this matter. 

Boston State Hospitat, Boston, Mass., July 17, 1930. 
Dr. Edward N. Brush, Editor, The American Journal of Psychiatry. 

Dear Doctor: I note with interest on reading THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
PsycuH1atry of May, 1930, page 1159, that the editor has entered into a 
journalistic agreement with various other publications and intends to use 


hereafter the term “dementia paralytica” in the various publications con- 
cerned. The statement I refer to reads as follows: 


As a result of consultation and correspondence by the Editors of Tut AMERICAN 
Journat oF Psycuiatry, The Journal of Mental and Nervous Disease, Brain, The Jour- 
nal of Neurology and Psychopathology, The Journal of Mental Science and the Archives 
of Neurology and Psychiatry, as to the use of the terms “‘ general paralysis,” “ progres- 
sive general paralysis of the insane,’ paresis,” “ paralytic dementia ’’ and dementia 
paralytica’’ they have arrived at the decision to adopt for their various periodicals the 
term “ dementia paralytica.”’ 
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This term will hereafter be used also by The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and in all other publications issued by the American Medical Association. 

It seems desirable that one definite term should be used to indicate a condition which 
in medical literature in the past has been given so many varying titles. 

The term “‘ dementia paralytica ’’ will therefore be used in this JourNat in the future 
and contributors are requested to observe and conform with this decision. 

This places THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHIATry in the peculiar posi- 
tion of banning the use of an official term adopted by the Committee on Sta- 
tistics of The American Psychiatric Association many years ago and approved 
by the Association. In other words, the JouRNAL does not recognize the 
official classification of the Association and arbitrarily changes the designa- 
tion “ general paralysis” to read hereafter in all of its publications “ dementia 
paralytica.” This will give rise to many difficulties and places us in imme- 
diate conflict with the United States Census Bureau, the U. S. Army and 
Navy, the Veterans Bureau, and all of the State Boards of Control now 
using The American Psychiatric Association’s official classification. It 
complicates the situation in a very embarrassing way at a time when we are 
about to take up the question of nomenclature with the National Conference 
on Nomenclature of Diseases and after we have been instructed by the 
Association at its last meeting to insist upon the use of the Association’s 
official classification. 

I have always felt that we should, in time, change our classification the 
term “ general paralysis” to read “psychoses with syphilis of the nervous 
system.” This should include what we now speak of as general paralysis, 
or dementia paralytica if you will, cerebrospinal syphilis as described in 
various textbooks, tabes, and all other types of syphilis of the nervous system. 
We should speak of syphilis of the brain, I think, as suggested by Dr. Cheney, 
as including the “parenchymatous type” and the “ endarteritic-meningitic 
type.” This is a matter which will be given serious consideration at some 
future time when the question of revision of our classification can be con- 
sidered with safety and propriety. At the present time our chief purpose 
should be to establish clearly the principle that the classification of psychoses 
is to be made by The American Psychiatric Association itself and that it is 
not to be passed upon in the first instance by the National Conference on 
Nomenclature of Diseases. For that reason it seems highly unwise to suggest 
any changes in our classification now. I am quite sure that you will agree 
with me on this. 

Dr. Cheney has suggested that this is a matter which should be taken up 
with you. I am quite sure that you will be able to think of something that 
can be done which will not be inconsistent with the dignity of the JouRNAL 
in the position it has taken and which will, at the same time, not conflict 
with the official classification adopted by the Association itself in previous 
years. 

With best regards to you, 

Very sincerely yours, 
James B. May, 
Chairman, Committee on Statistics, 
The American Psychiatric Association. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE Late Dr. Henry M. Hurp.—A commit- 
tee has been formed in Baltimore to arrange for a memorial to 
Dr. Henry M. Hurd, the first Medical Superintendent of the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

It is proposed to place in one of the buildings of the hospital 
group a bronze tablet bearing a bas-relief portrait of Dr. Hurd 
and a suitable inscription recording his connection with the 
hospital. 

It is also proposed to place in Osler Hall in the Medical and 
Chirurgical Faculty Building in Baltimore an oil portrait of Dr. 
Hurd. 

Dr. Hurd was one of the best known members of The American 
Psychiatric Association. He served as the first Secretary of the 
Association after its reorganization in 1892, and became President 
in 1897. 

From 1897 to 1904 he was Editor-in-chief of this JouRNAL. 

We feel that there are many members of the Association who 
retain an affectionate memory of Dr. Hurd, who will be glad to 
contribute to the cost of the proposed memorial. Large single con- 
tributions are not sought, it being the desire of the committee to 
give a large number an opportunity to take part in this tribute to 
one who was beloved by all who had the advantage of his acquain- 
tance. 

Contributions may be sent to the Secretary of the committee, 
Dr. William Rush Dunton, Jr., Harlem Lodge, Catonsville, Balti- 
more Co., Md. 


An ApoLtocy.—The Editor has received protests concerning 
the publication of the final sentence of a paper ending on page 
1110 of this JouRNAL for May, 1930. 

While the Editor does not hold himself in any way responsible 
for the views expressed in any contribution to the pages of the 
JOURNAL; or presume to censor any contributors’ opinions as re- 
lated to matters of religious faith, he expects a decent respect for 
the opinions of others and is therefore in complete accord with 
the criticism directed to this particularly offensive sentence. 

The Editor regrets that the sentence escaped his attention and 
his blue pencil. It has no real relation to the subject matter of the 
paper and should have been marked out in the manuscript. 


— 
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CEeNsus OF INSTITUTIONAL STAFF VACANCIES.—Many returns 
have been made of the blank forms mailed to hospital superin- 
tendents some months ago, and the results have been tabulated, 
but there are several institutions from which no return has been 
made. 

These blanks were prepared with great care with the distinct 
purpose of obtaining as much information as possible concerning 
hospital personnel and that information from reliable and inter- 
ested sources. 

There are other matters involved beside staff vacancies ; these 
had to do with staff activities, case studies, psychiatric teaching. 
etc., all questions which are coming more and more to the fore and 
upon which reliable data are in demand. 

It is hoped that those who have not filled out and returned these 
blanks will have the kindness to do so at once. 
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Book Reviews, 


Lehrgang fiir Irrenpfleger. By Fritz Scuutnor (Leipsig & Wien: Franz 
Deuticke, 1929). 


This little book is intended as an aid to a course of instruction for the 
nursing personnel of a psychiatric hospital. It is always a good sign if a 
psychiatrist shows interest in the important rdle which psychiatric nursing 
plays in the treatment of mental disease. To present to nurses the chief 
facts of mental diseases and their treatment in the hospital is a difficult task. 
Only very rarely has it been well accomplished in literary form. The author 
of this present attempt presents the subject in four main parts. He first 
discusses the qualities which psychiatric nurses should possess and cultivate, 
and gives guiding rules for their general behavior towards patients. Then 
he discusses the “ most important signs of mental disease.” The third part 
gives an outline of the various mental diseases and finally the actual treatment 
and nursing procedures are taken up. 

The whole subject is presented very dryly and there is a complete lack 
of any of the concrete examples which could be so easily given. In the 
chapter on the “signs of mental disease” no evident attempt at grouping 
is made. All sorts of symptoms, syndromes and behavior peculiarities are 
discussed one after the other, “hoarding” after “danger to other people,” 
“refusal of food” after “orientation,” ‘“uncleanliness” after the organic 
symptom of “forced laughing and crying.” In the longest chapter, that 
on treatment and nursing, much more emphasis is put on the negative 
side; namely, what should not be done, than on any positive, constructive 
suggestions. There are in this chapter many exclamation marks (three at 
a time), but as a rule they conclude negative statements. No really useful 
constructive outline is given as to how the nursing personnel of a psychiatric 
hospital should aid in the general plan of psychotherapy of which it forms an 
integral part. 

This book might serve as a help in a very early course in psychiatric 
nursing, but its usefulness is considerably impaired by the lack of an index, 
as well as by the omission of any table of contents. 

WERTHAM (Baltimore). 


Liquorstudien bei progressiver Paralyse, mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
der veranderungen Wadahrend der Impfmalaria. (Investigations of the 
spinal fluid in general paresis, with special reference to the changes 
during inoculation malaria.) By Brernuarp Jacopowsky (Uppsala: 
Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1929). 


At a time when the pathology of cases of general paresis treated with 
malaria is a psychiatric problem of great current interest, a monograph on 
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the serology and chemistry of the spinal fluid in cases of general paresis 
treated with malaria is exceedingly welcome. Jacobowsky’s book is the report 
of a long series of investigations on a relatively large number of cases. An 
omission which frequently occurs in such reports is here carefully avoided: 
the author has not only recorded his results descriptively and built on this 
foundation general conclusions; he has also applied careful statistical methods 
to his data. This adds greatly to the value of his work, and his averages 
should be very useful to later investigators. 

The author has carefully described the methods used, and the results are 
charted conveniently in tables. He has added brief extracts of case histories. 
The literature on the subject is most comprehensively considered. 

While it is not possible to go into many details in the course of a brief 
review, one paragraph may be specially indicated. Under the heading of 
“Prognostic signs” (page 139) the author discusses what he considers 
favorable and unfavorable reactions of the spinal fluid. To draw prognostic 
conclusions from serological reactions alone in cases of general paresis, both 
untreated and with therapeutic malaria, would seem to be rather an audacious 
undertaking. On a smaller scale, such attempts have been made before, but 
they have not proved clinically practicable. Nevertheless, this author’s attempt 
to delineate spinal fluid syndromes from the point of view of prognosis has 
a certain value. Too frequently serological investigations proceed only analy- 
tically, with no contact with the broad problems of the clinician. Therefore 
the attempt made in this book to arrive at a synthesis of serological signs 
which may be used for prognostic purposes may help to stimulate interest 
in serological problems from the clinical point of view. 

The monograph is to be recommended not only to those engaged in re- 
search on this special subject, but also to the psychiatric clinician in general. 

WERTHAM (Baltimore). 


News in Defectology. Pror. A. S. Grisoyepow, Editor. Vol. 2, 1930. 
(Moscow: Publication from the State Institute of Reflexology, 1930.) 


This is the second issue of “ News in Defectology ” available in this country. 
It contains a number of articles dealing with studies of problem-children. 

Professor Gribojedow who is the editor of the Journal discusses the present 
day problems of intelligence. He reviews first of all the important studies 
made on the problem of intelligence, paying particular attention to the report 
of the American National Society of the Study of Education for the year 
1928. He then discusses the evolution of animal and human central nervous 
system and explains the process as a necessary adjustment to the social 
milieu. He believes phylogenesis of man has a social genetic origin and the 
whole correlative activity of man appears, therefore, as the biogenesis in 
the process of sociogenesis. In the process of the individual development 
of man, the acquired reflexes are socially transformed and differ in this 
respect from the conditioned reflexes in animals. The basis for this he thinks 
is the monism of the reflex. He defines intelligence as the activity of the 
reflexes in the sphere of organization of complex, higher associative reflexes. 
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The responsiveness of the brain and its plasticity is greater than that of the 
other body structures. 

In the second half of his article he discusses more practical points. He 
does not believe that one can measure intelligence accurately, although he 
admits that some progress has been made in this direction. He draws partic- 
ular attention to the advance made in proper classification of pupils, the 
rational elimination of the intellectually retarded and the newly created 
discipline of schoolometry in Russia. He believes that although social situa- 
tions and environment influence the development of children, this is balanced 
by the influence of the school. The school and a favorable social environment 
stabilize the I. Q. and give it a positive direction. He rightly warns against 
overemphasis on the I. Q. which in certain circles has become almost a 
fetish and insists upon consideration of the total personality. He believes 
that mental development is achieved through a progressive cerebration. 
He finishes his article with a sincere expression of belief in the greater future 
development of the human brain. 

Reinhardt has studied the motor endowment in two hundred and fifty- 
three problem-children (169 boys and 84 girls). A similar study was made 
on one hundred and seven normal children between nine and sixteen years 
of age. Reinhardt found that the motor sphere of the problem-children is 
quite different from that of normal children. The movements of the psy- 
chopathic children correspond to these of normal children of younger age 
and consist of a large number of motor reactions and of relative infatigability. 
He observed in the problem-children an easiness and gracefulness of posture. 
He explains the lack of fatigue as due to absence of effort in their movements. 
On the other hand movements which require a certain degree of psychomotor 
development and attention are less accurate. Interesting, however, is the 
observation he makes that movements which are accompanied by strong 
emotional elements are well performed. He comes to the conclusion that the 
degree of endowment in the motor sphere depends upon the development of 
psychic activity in the child and that the concentration is the most important 
mental factor. 

Nikitina has made a study in Gribojedow’s Child Research Institute in 
regard to the efficiency of 208 unmanageable psychopaths and 50 normal 
individuals. The observations were limited to the activity during the first 
hours after rising and between 6 and 7 p. m. The tests used were the cal- 
culations of Kraepelin, corrections (crossing of letters) and dynamometric 
measurements. Nikitina found that unmanageable psychopaths have a change- 
able efficiency during the various hours of the day. Hysterical and unstable 
degenerative psychopaths show with an apparent efficiency a qualitative 
decrease. The first exhibit a more pronounced irregularity than the latter. 
Nikitina believes the qualitative drop in these two groups is due to infantilism 
and incomplete development of the volition sphere. Sexually delinquent 
psychopaths show a slight increase in efficiency toward evening and remain 
more steady. The unstable psychopath (Psychopathia degenerativa affectiva) 
show an efficiency corresponding to that of normal individuals. Children 
belonging to this group show sometimes even a greater ability to work, 
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but with it an exhaustion of “ nervous energy” toward evening, as evidenced 
particularly in a change of the type of activity. Nikitina on the base of her 
study draws practical conclusions recommending avoidance in the evening 
hours of any activity which requires concentration both for children in shelters 
and for recalcitrants in special institutions, pointing out that the activities of 
these children in the late hours are fruitless, unproductive and taxing to 
the already exhausted organism. She recommends for these hours a type of 
activity which does not require great concentration or attention. 

Ratzkaja investigated the fatigue problem considering the latter as the 
paramount question for scientific labor organization. Her material consisted 
of 126 individuals of both sexes in equal proportions with ages between 12 
and 17. They were examined twice weekly before and after a period of 
activity in the factory or classroom. Bourdon’s and Netschajew’s methods 
were used. According to the first method two letters of the alphabet are 
crossed out during a period of fifteen minutes. According to the second 
method ten digits, ten senseless syllables and ten words are pronounced 
which the child has to repeat in writing. She obtained the following results: 
efficiency decreases after school hours and after the working hours in the 
factory. Schoolroom and factory hours have an unfavorable effect on re- 
tention of words and syllables. Ratzkaja makes the following practical sug- 
gestions: abolishment of second sessions in school and prolonged intervals 
between classes; she also suggests that subjects which require particular 
memorization are to be taken up before any other activity. 

Lewin discusses the social standards according to mentimetric data and 
the problem of school progress. He performed 7000 intelligence tests on 
unselected pupils in Leningrad. The results then were tabulated according 
to the occupation of the parents. The children of laborers show a lower 
grade-norm than those of the qualified workers (mechanics, etc.). The 
grade-norms in the various groups are more consistent than the age norms. 
The total number of children with an average rating is lower among the 
offspring of laborers than that of children of qualified workers. 

Fedorowa performed intelligence measurements with Goodenough’s method 
on pre-school children. One hundred and twenty children between 3 and 
8 years of age from 3 Leningrad pre-school Institutions were studied by 
this method which consists of measures intelligence from drawings. The 
results support the findings of the American originator of this method. There 
were 47 per cent with average norm, 25 per cent above average and 28 per 
cent below average. This method is supposed to correlate well with the 
Binet Method. 

The particular attention paid in Soviet Russia to the mental and physical 
development of children is well known. Practically every new method of 
intelligence measurement and mental testing is utilized. It is gratifying to 
observe that none of these are accepted blindly and that emotional and 
environmental factors and individual differences are considered. 


J. Norxrn, 
Manhattan State Hospital, 
New York. 
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Children of Pre-School Age. L. P. Nicovaerr, Editor. Vol. 4, 1929. 
(Kharkov: Publications from the Psychoneurological Institute and In- 
stitute for Protection of Maternity and Infancy, 1929.) 


This is the fifth issue of collected papers from the recently organized Psy- 
choneurological Institute in Kharkov. The first issue reviewed in this journal 
contained numerous contributions from the department of prophylaxis. The 
last four including the present volume come from the department of anthro- 
pology. In the first three issues the physical development of Ukranian 
children of school age, the national and social differences in the physical 
make-up of Ukranians in general and finally the correlation of the various 
types of physical make-up were discussed. The last and present volume 
is limited chiefly to a study of the law of growth during the first years of 
infancy. 

Nicolaeff, the editor has undertaken the task of ascertaining the physical 
development of children from the first day of birth up to the age of eight. 
Thé study of Nicolaeff and his collaborators covers a period of time from 
1924 to 1927. His material was taken from the obstetrical clinic and from 
the Institute for Protection of Maternity and Infants in Kharkov. He has 
examined 17,020 new-born babies: 1967 Jewish (1104 boys and 863 girls), 
1479 Ukranian (771 boys and 708 girls), and 13,574 Great Russian new-borns 
(7309 boys and 6265 girls). In the group of Russian children there are 
also a number of Ukranians as it was impossible sometimes to make a strong 
delineation between the Great Russian and Ukranian parents. 

The Russian and Jewish babies were classified according to the social 
status of their parents particularly that of the mother. Nicolaeff excluded 
from his study fetus born before term and also babies weighing at birth 
more than 2500 gm. and measuring more than 45 cm. 

Weight and height of each baby was taken and in a number the thoracic 
and cephalic perimeters were recorded. The weighing was done very care- 
fully so that the error would not exceed 50 gm. The other measurements 
were made with a percision of 0.5 cm. 

The results of his measurements are rather interesting and we shall give 
here some of them. The new-born Russian babies of peasant parents, boys 
as well as girls have an average weight and height lower than that of 
babies of day laborers. The latter have smaller dimensions than the babies 
of qualified workers and finally, these have lower measurements than babies 
of intellectual parents. There is a pronounced difference between the weight 
of babies of peasant origin and that of intellectuals—the average being 182 gm. 
for boys and 151 gm. for girls. The average weight of Jewish baby girls 
of laboring parents is 2999 gm., that of skilled worker parents 3170 gm. and 
that of intellectual parents 3200. The weight of Jewish baby boys of qualified 
parent workers is 3189 gm. and that of intellectual parents 3244. There 
is, however, one exception to note: the average weight of new-born Jewish 
boys of day laborer parents is greater than that of babies of other social 
groups. This exception may be due to the fact that this group consists of 
only 43 babies so that the average error of the mean value is naturally 
greater. 
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In all the social groups, Russian as well as Jewish, the average weight 
of boys is greater than that of girls. The average of Russian new-born boys 
is 3389 gm. and of the girls 3260 gm., with an average difference of 129 gm. 
The average weight of new-born Jewish boys is 3274 gm. and that of new- 
born girls is 3148 gm. with a difference of 126 gm. This seems to prove 
the existence of a national difference in the average weight. The same social 
difference is seen in the results of measurements of new-born Russian boys 
the average height being 48.12 cm. for babies of peasant parents 49.06 for 
babies of day laborer parents, 50.13 cm. for those parents with specialized 
or qualified occupation and finally 50.53 cm. for babies of intellectual parents. 
The proportions are the same among the new-born girls; 47.97 cm., 48.33 cm., 
49.30 cm. and 50.00 cm. in the same sequence. The difference of the mean 
of extreme groups is 2.41 cm. for boys and 2.03 cm. for girls. In the Jewish 
new-borns the difference in the average height of babies belonging to parents 
of day laborers and intellectuals is 1.24 for boys and 0.78 for girls. 

The average height of all the Russian new-born boys is 49.71 cm. and 
that of the Russian girls is 49.8 cm. with a difference of 0.73 cm. This seems 
to be a greater difference than that noted in the Jewish group which is 0.46 cm. 

The difference in the weight of Russian and Jewish babies is less pro- 
nounced than that of the height. The Jewish new-born seem to have a 
somewhat greater height, the difference is 0.25 for boys and 0.53 for girls. 

Calculating the relation of weight in grams to height in cms. according 
to de Quételet, no social difference was found. But there were definite sexual 
and national differences. The new-born males of all the social groups give 
a higher relationship of weight to height than the females of the same na- 
tionality. On the other hand the new-born Russians differ from the new-born 
Jews of the same sex, by a greater average relation. 

The average thoracic perimeter increases with the social standing but is 
less characteristic than the average weight and height. In practically all the 
groups the boys have a larger thoracic perimeter than the girls. On the 
other hand the average of this dimension is greater among the Russian babies 
than among the Jewish. 

The social, sexual, and the national differences of the thoracic perimeter 
in relation to height is quite outstanding, with the exception of the girls 
of peasant parentage, and this is probably on account of the insufficient 
number of cases studied (altogether 23). 

The girls of the various social groups, except for the peasant group, have 
a greater relation of the thoracic perimeter to the height than the boys. 
Both male and female new-born babies of the Jewish race have a smaller 
quotient for this measurement compared with that of the Russian children. 

The cephalic perimeter show a decided increase in measure with the 
elevation of social status, both in Russian and Jewish new-borns. The 
difference of the average values in the peasant and intellectual groups of 
Russians is 1.18 cm. for boys and 0.81 for girls, the same for the average 
of the new-borns of laborers and intellectuals of Jewish race (0.50 cm. 
for boys and 0.66 for girls). It is not, however, rational to conclude that 
there exists a close correlation between the cephalic dimensions and the 
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intellectual faculties, because of the fact that the social differences in value 
of the cephalic circumference can be entirely explained by the difference 
observed in the height. The relation of the cephalic perimeter to the height 
is not increased but on the contrary diminishes in the measure of elevation of 
the social status. This does not correspond to the facts in adults. In the 
latter the social difference of the average values of the cephalic perimeter 
is relatively larger than that of the height. 

There is also a sexual and national difference in the relation of the thoracic 
perimeter to the height. In the social levels the girls have lower values than 
the boys. On the other hand the Jewish new-born boys have a lower average 
quotient than the Russians. 

The Ukranian new-borns of both sexes have larger dimensions than the 
Russians and the Jewish. The same is true for adult Ukranians who are 
taller than the Great Russians and Jews. 

The average value of weight grows with the age of the mother. The 


Russian new-born boys of mothers between the ages of 17 and 19 have an 
average weight of 3210 gm., and 3538 gm. of mothers between the ages 
of 35 to 37. The average value of weight of Jewish new-borns also grows 
with the mother’s age, and reaches the maximum at the mother’s age of 
35 to 37. The same relationship is to be observed for the height. 

Very definite differences of the average dimensions are seen in relation to 
the order of birth. The weight and height are greater, for instance, in the 
third child than in the second and first, and this is true for the Jewish and 
Russian children of both sexes. The values also grow concomitantly with the 
social standing and age of the mother. 

There is a difficulty in explaining the reason for the difference in the values 
in the different social groups. It is possible that the influence of the en- 
vironment of the mother during pregnancy has something to do with it. 

On the other hand similar studies in Germany, Austria and Russia during 
the period of famine showed that the privation of the mother during the 
famine had no effect on the size and particularly on the weight of the baby. 

An explanation may be sought, perhaps, in hereditary influences. It is 
possible that the social difference of the morphological characteristics of 
the adults determines the social difference of weight in the new-born. 

The social difference may be also due to selection. Individuals have a 
tendency to choose a profession adapted to their physical complexions. Na- 
turally a whole series of causes of economic, social and physiological char- 
acter prevents a complete professional selection; however, its influence seems 
to be considerable. 

Nicolaeff thinks that the first cause of social differences in the various 
mophological characteristics of the new-born has to be looked for chiefly 
in the existence in their parents and ancestors of a professional selection, 
with a consequent production of various constitutional types. 

Nedrigayloffa reports various data concerning the height, weight, thoracic 
and cephalic perimeter of 20,994 Russian children (11,018 boys and 9976 
girls), of ages from two days to one year. These measurements were made 
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in Kharkov during the period of 1923 to 1926 and children of the working 
class only were used. They were divided in 12 groups according to their 
ages. The measurements were made with a precision of about 50 gm. for 
weight, and 0.5 cm. for height. 

The growing of height is particularly rapid during the period of the first 
trimester. Three months old babies have an increase of about 18.7 per cent 
for boys and 17.1 per cent for girls. During the second trimester this in- 
crease is 9.2 per cent for boys and 9.9 per cent for girls. In the interval 
between the sixth and ninth month it is only 5 per cent and 5.6 per cent 
respectively and finally in the last three months it drops down to 3.2 per cent 
and 4.3 per cent. The boys are taller than the girls. 

The sexual difference in weight is considerable; it is greater in boys. 
It is 4.1 per cent at one month, 6.7 per cent at six months and 4.9 per cent 
at twelve months of the weight of the new-born. 

During the first 7 days the weight decreases 6.3 per cent in boys and 
4.9 per cent in girls. The physiological loss is recovered in the second week 
with an increase of 7.5 per cent for boys and 6.6 per cent for girls. In the 
course of the first six months the weekly increase of weight varies from 
88 gm. to 241 gm. for boys and 41 gm. to 334 gm. for girls. The double 
increase in weight occurs in the twenty-fourth week in males, and in the 
twenty-fifth week in females. In the course of the first year the weight 
increases to I51.3 per cent in males and 148.3 per cent in females. 

The relation of weight to height was calculated according to the formula 
of de Quételet, 64.76 gm. to each cm. for boys and 63.08 gm. for girls in 
the first month. It grows progressively and reaches 122.07 gm. at one year 
for boys and 116.32 gm. for girls. 

The increase of the thoracic perimeter occurs more rapidly during the 
first trimester. At three months the thoracic perimeter is increased by 
17.2 per cent in males and 15.6 per cent in females. At the age of six months 
it increases to 25.8 per cent in boys and 27.7 per cent in girls. 

The value of the thoracic perimeter for boys is greater during the first 
twelve months than for girls. 

The relation of the thoracic perimeter to the height diminishes during 
the course of the first twelve months from 67.83 to 65.48 in boys and from 
67.38 to 62.65 in girls. 

The cephalic perimeter has greater value in the case of boys. During 
the various months this difference oscillates between 4 and 14 mm. The 
increase in the first three months is 14.1 per cent in boys and 13.8 per cent 
in girls. Its growth in the following months is less rapid. 

The relation of the cephalic perimeter to the height presents higher value 
in boys than in girls, and diminishes with age. 

The relation of the cephalic perimeter to that of the thoracic has a 
practical value, as it allows quite easily the determination of weakness or 
robustness of the physical development of the baby. During the first twelve 
months of life. It was particularly noted that the suprasternal-symphysial 
thorax. 
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During the first twelve months the height increases by 43.3 per cent, weight 
by 151.3 per cent, thoracic perimeter by 35.7 per cent, the cephalic perimeter 
by 32.1 per cent for boys. The figures for girls are in the same order as 
follows: 42.1 per cent, 148.3 per cent, 30.1 per cent, 30.4 per cent. 

Tchoutchoukalo studied 285 infants (145 boys and 140 girls) and found 
definite changes in the body proportions during the course of the first twelve 
months of life. It was particularly noted that the suprasternal-symphysial 
length increases less rapidly than that of the lower extremities. The growth 
of the latter is quicker than that of the upper extremities. It is even more 
pronounced when the relation of these three measurements are compared 
with the height. This relation remains almost constant for the upper ex- 
tremities, diminishes for the length of the torso and increases for the lower 
extremities. 

The general form of the thorax changes considerably and the thoracic 
index which is 108.21 in boys, and 108.75 in girls, up to the third month 
reaches the figures of 118.81 and 117.87 at the age of ten to twelve months. 
The facial index diminishes considerably and presents a few sexual differences. 

Tchoutchoukalo further studied the physical development of 1831 Ukran- 
ian children (914 boys and 917 girls) from the ages of seven months to 
eight years and six months. 

Children below the age of two and one-half years were measured while in 
the horizontal position, for the reason that at this age the spinal column has 
not yet the permanent curves. 

Two types of changes in the different dimensions in children with ages 
from one to eight years were found. The dimensions of length increase in 
a measure as the energy of their growth decreases with growing age and 
remains almost constant at the period of eight years. The intensity of growth 
of other dimensions like the horizontal presents a definite periodicity. There 
is a rapid growth from one to three years, then a slowing-up from four 
to seven; from seven again an increase, but not as pronounced as during 
the first period from one to three years. The same periodicity is also 
observed in the increase of weight and the size of shoulders and pelvis, 
although to a lesser extent. 

The first period is characterized by a rapid increase of all the principal 
dimensions of the body. During the second period the transversal growth 
of the body diminishes, while the growth in the longitudinal direction be- 
comes more effective: thus the body acquires in this period more of the 
dolichomorphe type of structure. Finally from the age of seven the different 
horizontal dimensions take on a more rapid growth. 

It is interesting to note that the average of all the dimensions is in all 
ages greater in boys than in girls. 

The intercostal angle diminishes quite obviously during the period from 
one to eight years. This depends principally upon the fact that the thoracic 
age increases more rapidly in the length than in the width. This angle is 
greater in girls until the age of five. From that age the average values 
are higher in boys. 
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The average values of the cephalic index diminishes during the first eight 
years of life and are slightly higher in girls than in boys. There is also 
a progressive diminution of the physionomical index and an increase in the 
morphological facial index, which explains the progressive drawing out of 
the face. 

Anthropological studies have been in vogue for some time in the attempt to 
correlate bodily with emotional characteristics (Kretschmer) and also to 
formulate a theory of constitutional pre-disposition to somatic disease 
(Draper). It is interesting that the Russian workers, dealing with a large 
unselected group, found such a consistent variation according to the national 
and social background. Judiciously they have not considered the emotional 
and the somatic pre-dispositions. 

J. NorkIn, 
Manhattan State Hospital, 
New York. 
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